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Are you familiar with the 


BRANDS OF PAPER | 


We carry ? 


Here are a few of them: 


/ FLORENCE. 


Flat Writings. 


‘ ENGINE SIZED, COLORED. 


OLD BERKSHIRE. 
BUTLER SUPERFINE. 
MASCOT. 

WORLD’S FAIR. 
PURITAN. 

SPECIAL MILLS. 

ST. CHARLES. 
PEERLESS. 

TUB SIZED, TINTED. 


| CRANE & CO’S. 


Bond Papers... 


AGAWAM. 
BROTHER JONATHAN. 


“ ALL LINEN,” CRANE’S. 


| JAPANESE, CRANE'S. 


Linen Papers. 


| 


ROYAL CROWN. 
CAREY. 
OLD TIME. 


Ledger Papers.. 


Book Papers..... 


Print and News 








/ L. L. BROWN’S. 


| 


LEDGER MILLS. 
STANDARD MILLS. 
GENERAL LEDGER. 


/ IVORY ENAMEL. 


\ 


STANDARD ENAMEL. 

EXTRA S. & S$. C. 

oR 2" & Sk. 

EXTRA MACHINE FINISH. 
STAR MACHINE FINISH. 
STANDARD MACHINE FINISH. 


. NOVEL TINT. 


"ACME MILLS. 


| 


SPECIAL MILLS. 
SUSSEX MILLS. 
ERIE MILLS. 


| No. 1, COLORED. 





= ALSO A COMPLETE STOCK OF = 


Envelopes, 


Commercial Cards, 
Bristols, 


Manila Writings, 
Blotting Papers, 
Tissues, 


Cardboards, 


Twines, 
Strawboards, 


Building Papers, Etc. 


Wrapping Papers, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 
216-218 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, 


Postal Telegraph Building, City Hall Park, Cor. Murray St. 
Offices, Third Floor, 306-7. 


The finest Office Butlding in the World. Drop off the Cable Car and Call on Us. 



























































at 1,800 impressions an hour, driven by a direct connected electric motor. And yet, by means of the exceedingly 
effective combined belt shifter and brake, it can be stopped within one revolution of the flywheel—that is, in 
one-quarter of a second. 

The instinctive act of the feeder in event of possible trouble is to shift the belt; this movement also applies the 
brake; hence, no accident. 

We believe ’twill be worth your while to study this engraving a moment. It is a direct photographic reproduction 
taken from a press on our factory floor. Observe the wide angle of platen with respect to the position of crank. Thus, 
crank will travel around 90° whilst platen swings but about 20°. This means an exceedingly slow reversal, resulting in absolute 
steadiness of movement, the longest possible time for feeding and extreme durability. It is, in fact, a slow moving dwell. 
It can be fed more rapidly, with less effort, than any platen press in the market. Then it is the om/y press with a rocking 
platen fositively controlled. In all link and spring controlling devices (such as the Universal) the rockers may be shifted 
on the seats, usually resulting in smashing the machine. The ink distribution is ahead of the best cylinder presses, partially 
obtained by causing the main ink cylinder to reciprocate as well as to revolve. In small jobs, distributor rollers may be 
dispensed with; therefore, it is as simple as a disk but with infinitely better distribution. 

Please note that we deal with printers direct, at first hands only, and at net prices. Catalogue, sample work, etc., 
on application. 


©” of our Half Medium ‘‘Colt’s Armory’ machines, similar to this illustration, will be shown in our new offices operating 


Address, until February 1, 1895, 
JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, 


BRANCH OFFICE: Main Office, Temple Court Building, 
1107 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


Norg.— After February |, 1895, see our new address above; you might, also, cast your eye upon the opposite page. 
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My certie, wee man, “If dirt was trumps what a hand you'd hold!” 


— CHARLES LAMB. 








In the November number of THE INLAND PRINTER there is an advertisement which states that the highest 
award, in the class of platen printing presses, was given to a practically defunct machine, and (sic) that this 
award was acquired ‘‘in competition over the head’’ of our ‘‘ Colt’s Armory ”’ Press. 


If the foregoing were true, it were indeed a distinction worthy of high parade and might well give us pause. 


But the person responsible for this declaration uttered a deliberate falsehood, calculated to deceive you, the 
trade, and to injure us. The matter has been placed in the hands of our attorneys, Messrs. Redding & Kiddle, 
seeking such legal redress as we believe we are entitled to. 


The foregoing is by way of a preamble, the better to lead up to the presentation of the following letter, 
written by Captain Capehart, late Chairman of the Jury of Awards on Presses at the Columbian Exposition, to 
the Honorable John Boyd Thacher, Chairman of the Committee on Awards ; the italics being ours : 


Hon. JOHN Boyp THACHER, Chairman, Executive Awards, December 4, 1894. 
Pacific Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Dear Sir,—In connection with the exhibition and award of the John Thomson Press Co., I have the 
honor to state as follows: This company made a very fine exhibit of novel and efficient Platen Printing 
Presses. These presses were deemed by the Judges TO BE OF THE HIGHEST MERIT, and an award 
was consequently recommended to the company. 

Some misunderstanding arose between some of the attaches of Superintendent Robinson’s office, and 
the person in charge of this exhibit, which resulted in a notice being served upon myself, as Chairman of 
the Group of Judges on Printing Machinery, to the effect that Superintendent Robinson would ot certify 
to the correct conduct of this exhibit. 

As a result, the Jury of Awards in the Department of Machinery did not recommend an award to your 
committee for the John Thomson Press Company, while the Group of Judges on Printing Machinery did so 
recommend to the Jury. 

To my certain knowledge, the exhibit of the John Thomson Press Company was properly conducted 
for the greater period of the Fair, and, as I stated to you personally, this company is surely entitled to an 
official statement to the effect that while an award was granted it on its meritorious Printing Presses, said 
award was not allowed owing to a presumed technicality in the conduct of the exhibit during the latter days 
of the Fair, and which would not have militated against the exhibitor had the facts been known. 

My knowledge of the actual conditions, and my connections with the printing world, is such that I 
cannot refrain from calling the attention of your honorable committee to the injustice done this exhibitor 
through a misunderstanding as to the powers of the Superintendent of the Department of Machinery over 
the action of the Jury in that Department. 

The exhibitor was entitled to an award, one was recommended by myself, but the interposition on the 
part of an attache of the Superintendent’s office prevented the same from being certified to your committee. 


I have the honor to be, Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) A. S. CAPEHART. 


The above letter to Mr. Thacher was hastily dictated by Captain Capehart, the evening before sailing for 
Europe, in answer to our request for an official statement as to the facts. While, as a result of our own tardiness 
in seeking redress, we may not receive the award originally assigned (the highest in the class, we are advised), 
we shall yet receive such an official statement from the General Committee, so Mr. Thacher assures us, as will 
put us beyond the necessity of future explanations in respect hereof. 

Before, closing, it may not be out of place to here state that the cause of our being dropped from the list of 
prize winners, was that we politely, yet, in truth, forcibly, declined to pay /wzce for the same work. 

We were originally invited to pay something over $800 for power and electric connection ; compromised it 
at $207 ; were subsequently invited to change, at an additional tax, our connections, which were originally 
made under the Electrical Inspector's directions. We declined to make the change at our expense. The 
‘“‘attache’’ insisted; we declined, politely but, truly, forcibly; our line was cut out; we, perforce, quit 
(‘‘ violated the rules,’’ ’twas said), and thus it was, as is well known, that the Grand Prix, the Star and Garter, 
the Necklace of the Rising Sun, the Ribbons, the Banners and the Medals were taken ‘‘ over the head’’ of our 
‘* Colt,’’— rampant at that ! 

The heels of our ‘‘Colt’’ do not usually play against the sides of an ass ; but this seems to be a case like 
unto that of the darky, expostulated with because of his too free use of the lash: ‘‘ Foh de Lawd, sah, nuffin 
else make him go, sah!’’ ‘Truly, as observed that keen philosopher, Sancho Panza, addressing himself to 
his trusty ass, Dapple, ‘‘7he higher the monkey climbs the more it exposes its bare haunches !”’ 


Most respectfully submitted, 
December 10, 1894. JOHN THOMSON, PRESIDENT, 
JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, 
New York --=-Chicago --- London. 


NotE.— See opposite page for our new address, and other matters of living interest to you. 
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HIGH GRADE LINEN LEDGER. 


Dundee 
‘@ Reeord 


| FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 


Qeeeneeees 























MANUFACTURED BY 
R IV E iS] D E I Al E f g ee Each sheet is watermarked with the name and our 
. trade mark as shown above, and is a guarantee of 
HOLYOKE, MASS its quality. 
5 . s 


USED THROUGHOUT THE’ UNITED STATES BY STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MAKERS. 








We have the following ExcLustvE AGENTS for the Cities named: 


NEW YORK-—VERNON BROS. & Co. DENVER—E. A. PETERS & Co, 
PHILADELPHIA— NESCOCHAGUE MFG. Co. SAN FRANCISCO —CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH. 





Flowa rd Iron Works, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THe “VICTOR” 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


Best Low’-Priced 
Steam and Hand Power Cutter 
im the Market. 


SIZES, 30 AND 32 INCH. 





> PRINTERS’ 
Manufacturers AND BOOKBINDERS' 
> MACHINERY. 


Write for Prices. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 











GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


183, 185 8487 MONROE ST., - CHICAGO. 
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Parsons Paper Co, caress») be 


| 
First-Class Bond. | one aiaiia 


For Bonds, Deeds, Certificates, Drafts and 
Correspondence. 


LARGEST VARIETY. 


These papers are unexcelled. | 
G “ a2) 


———_—_—_—_—_—_——_ Royal Bond. (WATERMARKED) 


The Best No. 2 Bond in the market. 


Old Hampden Bond. war: 


— Pink, Blue, Buff, Lavender, Azure Wove, 
sniaveie. Cream Wove and Laid. 6 
17 X 22-16, 17X28—20, 19X 24-20, 19x 30-24. iG 2 
|G cities iam 
Extra No. 2 Bond. 
PA RSONS —~ | An Excellent Paper at less price than 


First-Class Bond. 


PAPER 
COMPANY, o] Mercantile Bond. 


HotyokeE, Mass. 


Suitable for all Commercial purposes. 





R. N. PERLEE, PRESIDENT. A. GARRISON, TREASURER. 
I, C. LATHROP, VICE-PRESIDENT. G. L. FENNER, SECRETARY. 


George Mather’s Sons Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




















| RO ? 
=eeceeg PRINTING INKS geezer 
tt Gt tH eeees 
Behe lewtenss 
Si ae a Se Se \$eeeen 
EEEEEEE 944 VA K N IS H F cg SEEESeSS 
29 Rose St., New York. 
CHICAGO BRANCH: GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CO., 
Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St, i Nos. 128-130 Oliver Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager. 








GEo. F. KENNY, 
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President. 


GEO. W. MOSER, 
Treas. and Gen’! Mgr. 
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MANHATTAN 


FRANK A. BURGESS, 
Secretary. 
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THE MOSER-BURGESS 














Book Papers. 
| Flat Papers. 
| Ruled Papers. 
Manila Papers. 
_ Print Papers. 
Cardboards. 
Envelopes. 
Strawboard. 
Twine, etc. 


| 











PAPER 


COMPANY 


237-239 
Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 








Particular attention to mail 
orders. Correspondence in- 
vited. We make a specialty 











GENERAL EASTERN 
AGENTS FOR 


HOWARD 
IRON 
WORKS. 
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; AND 

. | LIBERTY 
y | MACHINE 
& | WORKS. 
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TYPE 








EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 
FOR 


M. GALLY 
UNIVERSAL 
PRESS CO. 


EASTERN REPRESENT- 
ATIVES OF 


BARNHART BROS. 
& SPINDLER. 


52-54 Frankfort St. 
NEW YORK. 
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of looking after orders where 
odd sizes and weights are required. Surplus stocks of 
manufacturers bought, which our customers always get 
the benefit of. 





FOUNDRY 
Another New Macbine! Qe ©. 
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opens MACHINE has our new device for slitting that entirely avoids 
“‘buckling”’ at the third fold, even on 100-lb paper .*. .° : 


—— WE GUARANTEE THIS! ———— 


--- Made by the... 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 
PETE TETE EET E TET TTT TT TT TTT TT 


ee 


The machine has but one set of miter gears in its entire construction, 
each set of rolls being run independent of the other. .°. 


Our new method of handling tapes does away with repeated re-sewing. 

















M. Wolfe’s Perfect-Lined 
Sereen Plates 


FOR 


HALF-TONE PHOTO-ENGRAUVING. 


Adapted to all the “Washout,” “ Swelled Gelatine” and 
“ Zinc-etching ” processes. 


These Screens are Collodion Dry Plates copied direct from 
newly ruled and absolutely perfect originals. Positively better 
for half-tone work than originals, giving softer and more artistic 
effects, without harshness. 





M. Wolfe’s New Copper Etching Process, 


The most valuable method yet introduced for engraving on 
copper by the half-tone process. Has the following advantages: 
Ease and simplicity of preparing the plates and quickness of 
printing. Ease of development. There is no rolling up; with 
its attendant disadvantages. There is only one etching, which 
can be carried to any sufficient depth without under cutting. 
The printing film is left on the copper, and is made so hard 
that it will withstand 50,000 to 75,000 impressions without the 
least wear. The only process wherein a half-tone from an 
eighty-line screen can be etched enough in one bite to print on 
cheap paper, and with cheap ink without smudging. Adapted 
to both Zinc and Copper Etching. 


Send 10 cents for samples of work and circular of information. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


‘*PHOTO, DAYTON, OHiIO.”’ 


M. WOLFE, - - 


Cable Address: 
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KEITH PAPER GOMPANY 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 











FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 

















are well made, strong, hard sized, 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS rule nicely, write easily, erase and re- 


write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands. of Ledger paper. ies 





RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Perfec- 

tion Tints, and are used by L ithographers, Stationers 
and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance 
Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 
and folded, in the usual sizes. 


AR ESTLOCK 





WESTLOGK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, ane are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferre by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in 
the principal centers of distribution throughout the Gountry. 
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OVER 1,100 OUTFITS SOLD SINCE OCTOBER, 1892. 


NO PRINTER CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT WHO WISHES TO 
DO FINE WORK. 


The New Tint Block Process. 


PRICE $815.00 


Including Material, Tools for Working 
and Instructions. 





UR NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS enables every printer 
to make his awn tint blocks, color plates, ornaments for 
embellishing a fancy or eccentric job, embossing dies, 
etc., without the services of an engraver. The handling 
of the Process and tools is so very easy that it must be 
adopted by every letterpress printer, as it enables him 
to decorate his work, and produce elegance and effect 
in commercial printing with the greatest ease and dis- 
patch. Absolutely no experience required, as with our 
Patent Plates, Tools and Book of Instruction, any intelli- 
gent compositor or pressman can do his own engraving, 
and make tint blocks of all kinds in a variety of designs 
for single letters or whole forms, and at trifling expense. 


(SIDE INITIAL VIGNETTE No. 922.) 


We have now ready for distribution our Catalogue of 


Ornaments for Books and Jobwork. 


It contains over 1,000 new artistic designs in Sectional 
Vignettes, Head, Tail, Corner and Side Pieces, Orna- 
mental Borders, Pictorial Blocks, Initial Letters, etc. 
These goods are all novelties, new and original with us. 
They are not typefoundry creations, but have been designed especially to 
enable the compositor to more fully cope with the pen artist in embellishing 
artistic printing. We have printed the book in twenty colors and tints, size 
9% by 12% inches, and have made it a color study as well as offering snguce. 
nde in the practical use of our Tint Block Process. Sent only upon recei 

of 25 cents, which amount will be credited on first order for any of our goo: : 


EVELYN PATENT TINT BLOCK CO., 


NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS. 
VIGNETTES AND ORNAMENTS 
FOR BOOKS AND JOBWORK. 


Manufacturers of 
Specialties for Printers, 





NOVELTIES IN BRASS RULES, 
RULE TERMINALS, ETC. 


Baltimore, Md. 











238-240 Apams Sst 


CHIGAGD) . 


FLAT WRITINGS, RULED HEADINGS, ENVELOPES and 
WEDDING GOODS our Specialty. 
Write for one of our sample books of ruled goods, showing 


the different papers and styles of ruling note-heads, statements, 
bill-heads, etc. Mail orders solicited. 
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ARE YOU IN THE MARKET 


FOR 


PAPER? 


THEN WRITE 


HOLMES & LIND, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


616 MEDINAH BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 





ILLINOIS’ COVERS 


== COVER ILLINOIS 


—And all States and Territories where —— 
—Printers and Publishers know good—— 
= Paper from bad.——— _ 








core. ILLINOIS PAPER CO. 
rail 181 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


No. 1 MANILA. 


F. P. TYLER, Sec. and Treas. 


(Imerican rd PER Company, 


50 and 52 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO. 


COLUMBIA AND TACOMA BOND. 
COLUMBIA AND TACOMA LINEN LEDGERS. 
AMERICAN SUPERFINE FLATS. 
Our Specialties are ( WHITE AND CREAM LAID AND WOVE. 
EXTRA FINE AND WINAMAC WHITE. 
| WOVE FLATS. 
BOOK AND NEWS of all grades. 
Have just issued new price lists for Cardboard and Envelopes and a 


new revised list of job in Book, Print, Flats, Covers, etc. Please write 
for them. 


W. O. TYLER, President. 





FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 
500 SHEETS TO REAM. 
Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


Made of Pure Linen, 


We carry in stock the following sizes and weights : 


10, 12 1b. Cap. 10 Ib, Cap. 
12, 16 lb. Demy. 6 b. Foli 
LAID, <{ 12, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. WOVE, he ee 
| 16, 20, 24 Ib. Royal. 16, 20 Ib. Royal. 
20, 24 Ib. Double Cap. 20 lb. Double Cap. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


N. W. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
ba etmasnivee PA PE RR beau ves DEALERS pm 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers. 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
No.18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR. JAMES T. MIX. 








This cut represents the New 
Pin-hole Perforating Machine, 
which for durability, strength, 
and general adaptability to 
the purposes for which it is in- 
tended, stands second to none, 
having many advantages over 
all other machines. It will 
perforate a sheet 26 in. wide 
and any desired length. 

It consists of two die wheels 
placed in such a position as to 
register perfectly, with no 
gearing to get out of order. 


vores PHN-HOlé Perforating Machine 





PRICE, $75.00 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


H. C. HANSEN, Typefounder, 
24-26 Hawley St., BOSTON, MASS. 





+»sESTABLISHED 1846. 


M. M. KELTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND D. ROLLER 


Plate Presses. 


124 BAXTER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 










GUARANTEED THE BEST IN_ 
THE MARKET. 
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T.W.& CB. SHERIDAN. 


ESTABLISHED 18385. 
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“Sheridan Auto” Cutter. 
“The Sheridan” Cutter. 
“Empire State” Cutter. 






‘“‘ Sheridan ’” Book Trimmer. 
‘“‘ Perfection’ Cutter. 
‘Perfect Gem” Cutter. 
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The “Sheridan Auto” is the most powerful, rapid and accurate 
Cutter on the market. In use in every large house in this country 


and by the best houses in Europe. Write us for particulars. 











Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can furnish a full outfit for the largest 


bindery or paper-box shop at once. 








T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2, 4 and 6 Reade Street, a No. 413 Dearborn Street, 
Works — Champlain, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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195% 207- 
South Canal ST. 


Telephone 
pst 676. 


‘OrPrCe - 
Mitchel!- Bidg. 
Telephone -1690. 







THE BINNER PLANT ILLUSTRATED. DO YOU USE STOCK PLATES? 
Illustration No. 2: The General Office, Chicago. IF SO, WRITE US. 
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=> L.L.BRoWN PAPER Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF ADAMS, MASS. | 
LINEN LEDGER an RECORD PAPERS 


FOR COUNTY AND STATE RECORDS. 































i+ Bond and Typewriter Papers. 





~~ sabes ~~ RRR 


There are certain brands of Ledger Paper 
to be relied upon, made of the best possible 
rag stock, new cuttings, linen fiber, that ime 
and age will not deteriorate; such is the 


L. L. Brown Paper Co’s 
Linen Ledgers. 


This company has made a specialty of 
Linen Ledger Paper for forty-five years, and 
the result is a quality of excellence far ahead 
of the manufacturers of the world. 


While the Linen Ledger Paper manufac- 
tured by us stands at the very front, we have 
also given great attention to the manufac- 
ture of 


Bond and Typewriter 
Papers. 


To such a degree of perfection have these 
papers been carried, that the stock of no 
dealer catering for the best trade is complete 
without an assortment of these standard 
goods. 


EGE ES AS AS AS AS AS AS ASCASCASCAS 





THE OLD STONE MILL OF L. L. BROWN PAPER CO., ADAMS, MASS. 


Read the Award of L. L. BROWN PAPER GO. from the WORLD’S GOLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 








ee AWARD 


{st. For superior strength, texture and finish. 

2d. For uniformity and excellence of sizing, producing an agreeable surface for writing; and is susceptible of 
several erasures, and writing.over the same surface. 

3d. For clearness of color. 

4th. For skill in the various processes of manufacture. 

Sth. For the purposes of Records, these papers are of the highest grade, and are adapted to stand the test of 
time and varying climates without deterioration in sizing, strength or finish. 


(SIGNED) E. MORGAN, INDIVIDUAL JUDGE, 





Approvep: J H.1. KIMBALL, PREST. DEPARTMENTAL COM. 
* ¢ JOHN BOYD THACHER, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COM. ON AWARDS. 
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cheabest., Bur, always forthe 
Best 
Binghaw yor Runge 
t2-14-1b- 1% pe Frankfort St 
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ENGRAVERS BY ALL. PROCESSES, 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH 













A new departure in mechanical motions. A machine 
without cams. 
action. Durable, light (noiseless) running. 
quick adjustment. Large table capacity. Stitches both 
flat and through the fold. Not liable to get out of 


order. Interchangeable parts, etc., etc. 


..- 1 he... 


T pew Jersey 
Wire Stitching 


Machine — 


Simple, direct, positive and powerful 
Easy and 





* 


The New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Co. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE, 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A. 


126 South THIRD St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole Agents: 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
15 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












very small 
SPace a! 


$2.00 A DOZEN. 


_ The old-time method of jamming in leads to make some 
forms tight, has induced the patentee of the 


MIDGET SAFETY QUOIN 


to place the same before the craft, feeling assured, in doing 
so, he will receive the support of all practical Printers. 


——_———— 
SSS 
— 


Your «‘devil’’ can handle it. 


—_—_—_——- 
———_! 
—~=— 











When locked it is practically as rigid as a quad, for the 
surfaces upon which it rests are absolutely flat. In this 
respect it is superior to others, for they all rest on inclined 
surfaces when locked, and are thus exposed to the jarring 
of the press, which tends to loosen them. 


No more 
forcing in 
of leads 


to make some forms tight. 





You can purchase them of your dealer. 








EDWIN B.STIMPSON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
31 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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NEW: CHAMPION + PRESS 
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PRICE LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 60 


8x12 600 85 QxI3 140 

9x13 “ . 750 100 10x15 * . = 175 

* Fors, “* 1,000 ‘* 135 11x17 “* ie 225 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Lastest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted, for fineas well as for heavy work, two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 





Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in- Job Printing Press: 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 


IMPROVED 
PATENT 
UPRIGHT 


Mitering Machine. 


E> An.... 
' absolute 
necessity 
for every 
office, 
whether 
News, 
Book or 
Job. 












REDUCED PRICE, $13.00 


It will pay for itself many times over in 
a very short time. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., = NEw YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all kinds of 


HW Ny silt 


Printers’, Electrotypers’, Stereotypers’ and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


pe eT “ye ay 


Factory: BROOKLYN. Office and Warerooms: 11 SPRUCE ST. 
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FEESRHSES 


UR FACILITIES for manufacturing all 


© 


We call your attention to the accom- 
panying specimens of Imitation Steel Stipple 
Photo-Electrotypes made from a pen and ink 
drawing after a photograph. 

Send us an idea of what you require for 
any special design 
for approval, 


We make a specialty of Half-tone color work. 





/PeSRSeeeeeees 


ae 


| F. A. RINGLER Co. 


DESIGNEKS 
PHOTO-ENGKAVERS 2 
ELECTKOT YPERS-:- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plates for all Printing and Embossing 
Purposes.... 





kinds of Printing and Embossing 
Plates cannot be excelled. 


and we will submit sketch 


} 
+ 
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Our Specimen Book of 


Fine Engravings 


suitable for all Illustrating 
purposes, size 11 x 14, con- 
tains 170 pages, we sell for 
two dollars, which amount 
we credit on first order for 
cuts, 


We should be pleased to 
mail you 


OUR CALENDAR 
FOR 1895+++4 


On application. 
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F. A. RINGLER CO. 


21 and 23 Barclay Street to 
26 and 28 Park Place, 


> & NEW YORK. 
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WE DO NOT MAKE 

THE CHEAPEST...... sut 1 HE BEST 
~~ Printers’ Rollers ~= 


CASTHE ORIGINAL GAT LINGS,” COINING THE PHRASE OF 


RRRERRR “Machine-Cast Printers’ Rollers” 


FOR THE PRODUCT. 
















These Rollers give BETTER presswork with 


-» LESS LABOR+« 


than the old style. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Printers’ Rollers, Composition, etc., 
49-51 Rose Street. icicaiaainriians. _—tfm_ NEW YORK. 


so blagp ee 
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ZINC-ETCHING, ; | 
yWYOOD and 














METAL ENGRAVING. wy 
DESIGNING GF KS 
. , So GEARK or 


pt” CHRUGAGO, 


We devote special attention to the manufacture of Engravings 
of the highest quality, and aim to give you the best equivalent for 
your money obtainable anywhere. Our capacity and facilities are 
unexcelled by any house in the trade. We solicit correspondence. 
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BABOOOK'’S GREATEST SUGGESS | 
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The New Series 
~JRPTIMUS 


Two-Revolution Presses. 


Built especially heavy for fine half-tone, catalogue, book and letterpress work. 
Absolutely rigid impression and perfect register. 


The only perfect front-delivery — printed side up—without fly, grippers, or 
adjustments of any nature, from smallest to largest sheet. 


The BEST Two-Revolution Press built. 





Babcock Printing Press Mig. G0 


FAGTORY — NEW LONDON, GONN. 
B ARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER. G. A. GOLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Building. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


eR CHICAGO, AND THEIR BRANCHES: 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City. Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Nel. 

ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CoO., St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR CATALOGUES, PRICES, ETC., APPLY TO 





THB AULT & WIBORG CO’S 


Supplement 
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Cincinnati + New York «+ Chicago 














MERITS 


Ink Works in America, The Ault & Wiborg Company 
give the most careful attention to the requirements of 
the trade, and their superb equipment enables them to 
best fill the wants of Ink consumers in every nila 
of the graphic arts. ° 


LETTERPRESS, STEELPLATE, COPPERPLATE 
AND LITHOGRAPHERS' INKS, 
DRY COLORS VARNISHES, OILS anp DRYERS, 
in every grade and 


| For every 7 — of work. 


The Ault & 1 Wiborg Co., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK,’ CHICAGO. 






> 


| Unequaled in Quality & 
Possessing the largest and most complete Printing Re 
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WE STAND ON MERIT ALONE. 


HUBBR 


ae JOB AND BOOK 
yy z 





CRANK MOVEMENT 
IMPROVED TWO-REVOLUTION 


THB 
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Double Rolling. Single End. Six Four-Inch Face Tracks. Box Frame. No Springs. . Front or Back Delivery. 





UNEQUALED BY ANY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS IN IMPRESSION, REGISTER, 
DISTRIBUTION, SPEED AND LIFE. 


The Huber Presses are used by the representative houses of this country, who will substantiate all we claim 
for them. Send for descriptive circulars of our Sheet-Perfecting Book Press, Two-Color Press, Two-Revolution 
Job and Book ‘‘ Crank Movement’’ Press, Two-Revolution Job and Book ‘‘ Air-Spring’’ Press, and Two-Revo- 
lution ‘‘ Mustang ’’ Rapid Jobber ‘‘ Crank Movement.’’ 

















SIZES. ‘DIME NSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 

| Rotrers | __ ; | | 
NO: | COVERING | SSD UNSIOS | “MATTER: NO. LENGTH | WIDTH | HSIGHT | WEIGHT BOXED. SPEED. 

| ENTIRE FORM.| BEARERS. | OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. 
1 4 | 44 x6oin. 40% x 56in. 1 4- q-roller | 15 ft. 9 ft. 3 in. | 6 ft. 4in. | About -” tous. I,1co to 1,500 
4 3 48 x6oin. 44%x56in. 1 3-roller | 15 ft.8in.| 9 ft. 3in.| 6 ft. 4in. - 1,000 to 1,400 
1% 4 37 x57in. | 34 x54in. | 1% 4-roller | 13 ft.6in.| 8ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5 in. > 736 _ 1,300 to 1,800 
1% 3 x57in. 38 x54in.) 1% 3-roller 14 ft.2in. | 8ft 7in.| 5 ft. 5in. ¥s a 1,200 to 1,700 
2 4 3% x52in.| 34 x48in. 2 4-roller | 13 ft.6in.| 8ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5 in. a ; - 1,300 to 1,900 
2 3 | 4184 x52in.| 38 x48in. || 2 _3- roller | 14 ft. 2in. | 8 ft. 7im.| 5 ft. 5 in. “ 97% ‘“ | 1,200 to 1,800 





We furnish with Press— Countershaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, two sets of Roller Stocks, 
Wrenches, Boxing and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
59 Ann St. and.17 to 23 Rose St., NEW YORK. No. 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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It is Sometimes Puzzling 


To know just what to do under certain 
conditions. Occasionally you seem to be 
“between the devil and the deep sea,” and 
consequently feel ill at ease. In deciding 
about Inks—simply remember two words— 


QUEEN CITY 


and you will make no mistake in ordering. 
Any color of Ink put out under this name 
can be relied upon. We do not say much 
about them—the Inks do the talking them- 
selves. Write us for new specimen book. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO: 
347 Dearborn Street. 








DEAN 
LINSEED OIL 
CO. 


LINSEED CRUSHERS, 


VARNISH OILS 


FOR MANUFACTURERS OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES 
AND PRINTING INKS. 


181 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
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“Big Price — Too Much Dust” 


are the everlasting howls a few printers send in. They 

need WETTER NUMBERING MACHINES but don’t look 

far enough ahead to see $25.00 in one. They are always 

thinking of buying one, and while they are thinking, 

their competitors who own the ‘“‘ Wetter” are scoopingr 
the best jobs right out from under their noses. 


Make a Break 


—buy one now and begin to swell your profits with your 
first work of ’95. The foot-power machine costs you 
$150.00 and proves an 


wELEPHANT ON YOUR HANDS, 


takes up more room than a Grand Square Piano, and 
don’t do a mite more work than a little Wetter. 


CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


Joseph Wetter & Co. 


20 and 22 Morton St., - - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Don’t Slip Up 


On the first order for Ink you place for 1895. 
Start in right by giving it to the firm you 
know will best be able to meet your needs. 


Buffalo Printing Inks 


Will be the standard for 1895, as they have 
been for years back. There may be other Inks, 
but none are better. Wecan prove this. We 


wish you a prosperous New Year. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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3°) Modern Engravers far the 
y Production of Plates for 
it Printind Press. 


248 RAGE STREET. 
CINCINNATI. O. 
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“300 306 DEARBORN ST 
PTAIPLELF D> 


TELEPHONE HARRISON OOS. 





Blectro - Tint 
Ensravins 


Go..... 1306-08-10 FILBERT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


a 


Engravers and Illustrators by every 
known method. 
Half-Tone a specialty. 


x 


Send $1.50 for a copy of ‘*REPRODUCTIONS OF 
CELEBRATED PICTURES.”’ 


120 Pages, 11 by 14, Cloth Bound. 





HE book is practically intended to place before possible pur- 

chasers our large selection of stock art subjects, but, at the 

same time, its finish and arrangement make it worth the money as a 

work of art. The price ($1.50), will be credited on only the first 

order for $5.00 worth or more of stock cuts. Duplicate albums will 

be charged at full price, no deductions being made. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 





iT LORELEY.”’ 
Specimen stock cut in “Album” mentioned in this ad. NOW READY. About 300 subjects represented. 
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Start the New Year Right! 


Sedodode dodo dodo detected dodo doe do do dodo dodo de de dodo dod Do this and the battles of 1895 are half won. Business has 


been better with most of us the past six months, but none can afford 











to waste money or fail in saving money at every opportunity. 


Many Publishers have Solved the Problem 


Of money-saving during the past year, by putting in Thorne 
Type Setting Machines. They are not only saving money, but 
getting out much better papers, or getting out their bookwork more 
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promptly. 

The Thorne is the only machine that works equally successful 
on book or newspaper work. Requires no machinist, and saves one- 
half average cost of composition. 
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Buy a Thorne Type Setting Machine! 
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Write them at either place: 


—tmm—__ THORNE TYPE SETTING MACHINE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY— HARTFORD, CONN. Western OrFice: 139 MONROE ST. ; CHICAGO. 








Josh Billings’ Reason for Eating Hash: 









HOME MADE 
PIES 


atest | 2 aie follow this rule in purchasing a Folder. Know 
what it’s made of and how. Write some friend 
who has taken the dose. The Bennett Folders are to be 
seen in nearly every county, and we like to have pur- 
chasers examine them ; see them in operation in the hands 
of pressmen ; it will surprise you— it will prove ‘‘ Hash”’ 
of new material, original in its make-up and seasoning, 
\' ‘‘cooked to a turn’’ and well served. 
| Talleyrand said, ‘‘I married a- fool for my second 
wife and I now appreciate my first—one of France’s 
noblest women.”’ 


Buy the Bennett ‘‘ Labor Savers’’ and you’ll have a good thing ‘“‘ first, last and all the time.’’ 


NOT A JOKE. 


We did not have to go down in our jeans for this. We get this kind of a thing regularly — ‘‘sort 
of healthy like.’’ 


‘«‘ Because I know what I am eating — hash.” 





: 


Owosso, MIcH., December 12, 1894. 
ROCKFORD FOLDER Co, Rockford, Ill. : 

Gentlemen, — The Bennett Folder purchased of you some time ago is a success in 
every way. Were we to purchase another, it would be a Bennett. We take pleasure in show- 
ing and recommending it. The only thing which bothers us to understand, is how you can 
sell a first-class folder for a second-class price. We are happily surprised with the machine. 


Very truly, ARGUS COMPANY, 
Per J. N. Kiock, Bus. Mer. 


Respectfully, 


Exclusive Canadian Agents, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Correspond with us—come and see us. 
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Live Stock and Poultry 


PRICE, $1.00 












ESTABLISHED 
1861. 
















z 
LATEST DESIGNS 4% Has? 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT. GPiegaam 

Y, 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 


FRANK LiNeemesnee 


PRICE, $1.00 AND ELECTROTYPING CQ, 


DIPLOMA AND MEDAL, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 1893. (Formerly A. ZEESE & CO.) 


DIPLOMA D’HONNEUR, ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL (2 
EXPOSITION, 1894. HICAGO. 
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It’s a Pleasure 
















For us to have a caller who thoroughly understands his 
S business, and who wishes to investigate everything about 






job printing presses; and the more study and investigation he 






puts into the examination of our machines, the better we like it. 






Then one will see and appreciate the many points of superiority 






over others — points that we not only claim, but printers who 






use our presses will agree to; points of great interest for half- 






tone printing especially. 










The catalogue tells you about it. Calling upon us will give 
you a better idea. But if you cannot call, write anyway. 






GEO. W. PROUTY COMPANY, 


.-- MANUFACTURERS... 


Perfected Prouty Job Printing Presses, 


WOOD PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 





















+++ FOR SALE BY--- 


BENTLEY, CONNER & CO., 16-20 Chambers St., New York City. 128-130 Oliver St., BOSTON, MASS. 
STANDARD TYPE FOUNDRY, 200 South Clark Street, Chicago. 
PALMER & REY, . ‘ : " ° . San Francisco, Cal. 








Th Brown x Garver 


EB 5 Is the result of twenty-five years’ experience and continued 
a ’ endeavor to produce the best possible 


St sz gw, PAPER GUTTING 
oe a MAGHINE— 


THE DESIGN IS SIMPLE. 

POWER DIRECT TO KNIFE AT BOTH ENDS. 

NEVER CUTS BELOW. NEVER FALLS SHORT. 

BALANCED CLAMP—one spin of wheel running it entire distance up or down. 
ACCURATE WORK GUARANTEED. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, S%2=swess 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, 
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You can’t buy 


BETTER PRINTERS’ FURNITURE than we can 
sell you, no matter what price you pay. 


You can’t afford 


to pay a lower price for an inferior article, for it will be too expensive in the long run. 


ny N OT place your orders with us, where you 
W can get the very highest class of goods 


at a price as low as it is possible to sell a first-class article ? 


icine ciaagigiiiailaiaias 
Get our +: Our Goods can be purchased # 
Gomplete  $ of any reliable dealer in Printers’ Supplies in the * 
Catalogues. : Country if you tell them you won’t have any other. z 
Haff sf cfs cfsafscfuafeshessfcfecfecfoofeafue 








POLHEMUS STAND. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFAGTURING GO. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 





The FCONOMIIC...... 

















Will never destroy a hair-line of your type. 


It cannot bump in the margins, and is the ONLY 
machine built that will not. 


The cylinder journals are ALWAYS supported 
against the TOP of their boxes, by the block and 
spring illustrated, and, consequently, no matter what 
the wear, dropping in a margin is impossible. 


In ALL OTHER presses the cylinder journals lay 
in the LOWER half of their boxes, and, consequently, 
no matter how little the wear, the cylinder will subject 
the forms to more or less battering as pages and mar- 
gins pass beneath it. 


Note also continuous Register Rack and gear, for 
perfect printing at high speed. 


Our paper-folding machinery is now the standard 
throughout the United States. Our machines are not 
only up-to-date, but are in advance of the times. 


Campbell Printing Press & Mig. Co. 


| Madison Avenue, New York. 


i 





334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 









THE MORRISON 


PERFECTION WIRE STITCHERS 


ARE THE = 
SIMPLEST anp 
BEST! 














183-187 MONROE ST. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, *°°°'*cutcaco. 


ARE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THESE MACHINES. 


WIRE OF ALL SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for Circulars and Prices of Stitchers. 
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RABBCTING AND BEVELING AGH 


DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR 
Rabbeting and Beveling Copper and Zine Etehings. 
“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS THE EATING.” 


We Refer You to Users. 












Chicago, Ill. : 
Franklin Engraving Co. 
George H. Benedict & Co. 

W. B. Conkey & Co, 

Behring Engraving Co. 
Chicago Photo Engraving Co. 
A, Zeese & Sons, 

Drant Illustrating Co. 
Racine & Brownell. 

St. Louis, Mo. : 

Chas. A. Drach Electrotype Co. 
Woodward & Tiernan. 


Columbus, Ohio: 
Terry Engraving Co. 
W. H. Harper. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Buffalo Electro, and Engraving Co. 
Springfield, Ohio: 
Ohio Engraving Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : F ; 
Quip, Cook & Quin. £ = a Z 


MACHINERY FOR ELECTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPES, ETCHERS, ETC. 

























GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


JACKSON AND CANAL STS. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
... SEND FOR CATALOGUE... 
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CROSSCUP& WEST 
ENGRAVING CO. 


911 FIiLBERT STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


oe Lnsraving 
SPECIALISTS 'NHALF-TONE. 











@ Paper Folding 
P Ma CHINES i. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


E.C.FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 





28 Reade Street, 
345 Dearborn Strect, 























Specimen of half-tone engraving by 66 A HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 


THE F, A. RINGLER COMPANY, 
26 and 28 Park Place, 


New York. 


Printed from an electrotype. 














Photo by Aune, Portland, Oregon. 


NEW YEAR MEMORIES. 


Engraved by 
FRONTISPIECE, ILLINOIS ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. 
JANUARY, 1895. 








Copyright, 1895, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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AUTHORITATIVE STUMBLING-BLOCKS IN THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


RITERS and authors ought 
to write just as their matter 
should appear in print, but 
often they do not. Such 
work is left to the proof- 
reader. ‘Though every edu- 
cated English-speaking per- 
son is expected to know 
how to use his own lan- 
guage correctly, yet no one 

needs such knowledge more than the proofreader does. 
Very commonly matters of form, as punctuation, capi- 
talization, compounding, and almost entirely the divi- 
sion of words at the ends of lines, are left to the proof- 
reader’s decision. How shall he decide reasonably if 
he have not the requisite knowledge? And how shall 
he have knowledge without study ? And how shall 
he succeed in his study if he use not close thought and 
wise discretion ? 

The proofreader, like everyone else, must get at 
least the foundation of his knowledge through the 
medium of books. His practical use of knowledge, 
his faculty for instant perception of error, and his 
equally useful faculty for merely challenging what an 
author may wish to keep unchanged —all these must 
be acquired or confirmed by experience ; but books 
must furnish the groundwork. One who desires thor- 
ough equipment as a proofreader may never cease 
studying. 

Good books on the English language are plentiful, 
but even the best of them contain statements that are 
not beyond question. It is our purpose here to note a 
few questionable teachings, by way of warning against 
acceptance of anything simply because it is found in 
any book, and our most prominent example is from 
a work really good and really authoritative. This will 
show why, in future discussion of details in the use of 
language, varying opinions are recorded, and stress is 
laid upon the necessity of individual choice from 
among them, and of individual modification when 
none of them seems really accurate. 





An incident will illustrate the aim of the warning. 
A customer in a New York store, taking up a book 
treating of word-forms, asked: ‘‘ Does it follow Web- 
ster?’’ Information that its author had not closely 
followed any one dictionary, but had made the work 
for the special purpose of selecting the best forms from 
all sources, caused instant and almost contemptuous 
dropping of the book. Evidently that person had no 
idea that anything in language could be right if 
not according to Webster. Undoubtedly there are 
today thousands and tens of thousands who would 
instantly decide such a matter in just this way. Each 
of them has always been accustomed to refer to some 
one authority, and to think that what is found there 
must be right. Indeed, so far is this species of hero- 
worship carried that a critic, reviewing the book on 
word-forms mentioned above, could hardly find words 
strong enough to express his condemnation of its 
author, theretofore unknown to the literary world, for 
daring to criticise statements made by noted scholars. 
It is amusing to recall the fact that one of the heroes 
of this champion’s worship began his career in exactly 
the way objected to, having devoted a large part of his 
first book to severe condemnation of some famous 
grammarians for having done something that he did 
himself, namely, copying and preserving errors. 

Even yet we have not gone back to the earliest 
recorded condemnation of such hero-worship. One of 
the most famous of the grammarians scored by our 
preceding hero was Lindley Murray, and his stated 
reason for writing on grammar was identical with that 
of his critic— the work of his predecessors was not 
sufficiently accurate. Long before Murray’s time, 
also, ‘‘ peremptory adhesion unto authority,’’ as Sir 
Thomas Brown wrote in the seventeenth century, had 
been ‘‘ the mortallest enemy unto knowledge, and that 
which hath done the greatest execution upon truth.’’ 

Where can ‘‘ peremptory adhesion unto authority ”’ 
be found better exemplified than in children’s persist- 
ence in believing what they are first taught? Impres- 
sions made in childhood days certainly retain a strong 
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hold long afterward, and this should be a powerful 
incentive toward giving them true impressions. One 
of the most popular language books now in use in 
primary schools, if not ¢te most popular, has conver- 
sations between teacher and pupil. Here is one: 
7.— When I say, Falling leaves rustle, does falling 
tell what is thought of leaves? P.—No. 7.—What 
does falling do? P.—It tells the &¢xd of leaves you 
are thinking and speaking of.’’ Is it not simply 
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or because it exists under different relations from what 
it does in the mind of the speaker. In other words, 
language is imperfect because the term in a proposi- 
tion, if it has any meaning in the mind of the speaker, 
has a different one from what it has in the mind of the 
hearer. Hardly any abstract term has precisely the 
same meaning in any two minds; when mentioned, 
the same term calls up different associations in one 
mind from what it does in another. The 
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MILL BROOK, NEAR 


astounding that our children must learn in school that 
falling leaves means a kind of leaves? 

There is plenty of the same quality in books at the 
other extreme of schooling —the most popular uni- 
versity grammar, for instance, William Chauncey 
Fowler’s ‘‘ English in its Elements and Forms,’’ which 
says: ‘‘ While language has power to express the fine 
emotions and the subtle thoughts of the human mind 
with wonderful exactness, still it must be admitted 
that it isimperfect asasignof thought. It is imperfect 
because the thing signified by a term in a proposition 
either does not exist at all in the mind of the hearer, 
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BLUEHILL, MAINE. 


phrase ‘beast of burden’ might, to one mind, mean a 
horse ; to another, a mz/le,; to another, a camel. 

It should be added that there is great vagueness in the 
common use of language, which, in practice, increases 
its imperfection asa medium of thought.’’ 

Yes, there is ‘‘ great vagueness,’’ and here, in pass- 
ing, is an amusing instance of it by a well-known 
writer on meteorology: ‘‘ All cloud which lies as a 
thin flat sheet must either be pure stratus or contain 
the word s¢va/o in combination.’’ Did anyone ever see 
a cloud containing the word s/vafo in combination ? 
‘‘ Great vagueness ’' is exemplified in the grammarian’s 























































own writing, however, and in a connection that 
demands a full exposition of it. 

We need not quarrel with the expression ‘‘ thoughts 
of the human mind,’’ because we do not suppose that 
animals have mind ; but certainly #zzzd would be suffi- 
cient, without Aman, in discussing language. It is 
another matter, though, that the next sentence shows 
a constructive method at variance with the rules of 
grammar, and of a kind which the author himself 
brands as false syntax in his exercises. 7ther in the 
sentence is not in correct construction with the comple- 
mentary ov ; it would be if decause zt were omitted — 
‘“because the thing . . either does not exist at 


all, . . . or exists under different relations.’’ In: 


the last clause, ‘‘it exists under different relations from 
what it does in the mind of the speaker,’’ what is 
improperly used, since the antecedent is plural — those 
which should have been used instead of what, the 
construction makes does a principal verb, wrongly, 
because it is used for does exist or exists, and even with 
the right verb another preposition should be inserted, 
thus— ‘‘ from those under which it exists in the mind 
of the speaker.’’ The whole sentence would have 
been much better expressed in this way: ‘‘It is 
imperfect because sometimes a thing mentioned either 
is not known at all to the hearer, or presents associa- 
tions to his mind different from those conceived by the 


speaker.’’ 
The third sentence ludicrously transposes speaker 
and hearer —‘‘ because the term, . . . if it has 


any meaning in the mind of the speaker, has a differ- 
ent one from what it has in the mind of the hearer.’ 
Probably the writer accidentally placed these words in 
the wrong order, and the error is one of carelessness ; 
but error it certainly is, for of course the speaker in 
every instance must suppose that his words mean some- 
thing, whether his hearers think so or not. 

In the fourth sentence ‘‘ great vagueness ’’ is again 
shown, What is the meaning of ‘‘ when mentioned ’’ ? 
As here used, it can mean only ‘‘ when a term is 
spoken of as a term,’’ and that is nonsense. The sen- 
tence would be complete and accurately constructed 
without ‘‘ when mentioned.”’ 

The fourth sentence also contains the only so-called 
imperfection which the grammarian mentions, ‘‘ beast 
of burden.’’ Undoubtedly there are many possibilities 
of ambiguity, but this phrase, chosen to illustrate 
imperfection, is really one of the beauties of the lan- 
guage. It is absurd to suppose that anyone would 
attribute to such an abstract term a concrete meaning ; 
but even if ‘‘ beast of burden’’ does suggest to one 
person a horse, to another a mule, and to another a 
camel, there is nothing in that circumstance to prove 
that language is imperfect. All that is expressed in 
the phrase is ‘‘ some kind of beast used for carrying,’’ 
and it is not said imperfectly. The imperfection is in 
the mind of the writer, not in the language — unless 
he can give a better example. If this author had 
omitted this section of his work, he would have 
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shortened his book to the extent of half a page, and he 
would not have afforded a text for preaching against 
imperfection of mental training. If a thoroughly qual- 
ified proofreader had suggested proper corrections, in 
the proper way, it must be that the matter would have 
been bettered ; and every proofreader should know 
how to make such suggestions. 
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DOES GOOD PRESSWORK PAY? 


BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 


B way of introduction it may not be amiss to 

state in a brief manner what constitutes good 
presswork. Of course, there are many varieties of 
forms of work coming under this head which cannot 
be noticed now in doing this. Let us, therefore, speak 
of the more general forms, such as art journals, maga- 
zines, books and commercial jobbing. 

In the case of art journals, where text and illustra- 
tion form an essential whole to harmony and beauty, 
whether these appear in toned ink colors or in the more 
durable one — black — there should be positiveness in 
the coloring, without harshness, even to the fading off 
of the most delicate toning. The impression should 
be as light as is consistent with the possibility of 
solidity, and no more. It should also be uniform 
throughout in this respect, and particularly in that of 
color, for nothing mars the good effect of a piece of 
printing more than defective coloring. In register, 
every form should be made to. harmonize with the 
other, for here also the critical eye looks for perfection. 
Of course, the composition and make-up of the text 
must be in consonance with the end in view — artistic. 
The paper used to secure such a result should be the 
most suitable; likewise the ink, rollers and press. 
With the facilities just mentioned, in the hands of a 
competent pressman who will carry out what has been 
here but briefly outlined, there will be no room for 
disputing the merits of what may be classed as good 
art-journal presswork. 

Magazine work, especially the standard weeklies 
and monthlies, may be classed as good when their uni- 
formity is maintained in successive order, and when 
they bear resemblance, entire, to the standard book 
publication. In this respect we allude more particu- 
larly to the coloring: that leaf and page throughout 
appear alike to the eye. Indeed, it is as necessary that 
this feature should be observed as it is in the case of 
uniform bookwork, for their issues are but serial to the 
volume which, sooner or later, is placed in the hands 
of the bookbinder for completion. True, we cannot 
look for so high a degree of printing as that expected 
to be expended on art journals; still the presswork 
should be clear, color solid, and the impression light 
and uniform. Good bookwork should have all these 


* NoTE.— On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 
and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 
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characteristics, coupled with durable ink and paper, in 
order that it be considered a thing of beauty and a 
lasting enjoyment. 

Commercial jobwork, to be good, should possess 
perspicuity in detail, and be totally devoid of imperfect 
letters. ‘The color, whatever it may be, ought to chal- 
lenge admiration by reason of its depth or brilliancy, 
and be free from off-set of any kind. It is only neces- 
sary to add, in conjunction with what we have just 
described as coming under the heading of good press- 
work, that the work should be free from all blemishes 
of whatever kind when sent from the pressroom. 

If what we have here designated as ‘‘ good press- 
work’’ is a satisfactory conclusion, does it pay to do 
such work? We have heard this question answered in 
the negative and in the affirmative. In the negative, 
by those incapable of reaching the standard, either 
through lack of skill or facilities, or of both. In the 
absence of one or the other it would not be a felicitous 
undertaking, and certainly not a paying one. Then 
there are the harpers for ‘‘rush work,’’ who see more 
money in a dollar job than a good workman may 
expect out of a ten-dollar one, believing in the saying, 
‘‘Quick sales and small profits make long friends.’’ 

By the term good presswork we do not mean that 
only work of the highest merit should be so consid- 
ered ; but that that done in the general order of busi- 
ness should be mainly our theme. It is of the great 
bulk of presswork done throughout the country that 
we inquire: ‘‘ Does good presswork pay?’’ We 
believe it does pay ; and the success of establishments 
doing this kind of work verifies this belief. Let us 
take, for example, the history of such concerns as are 
now engaged in printing the standard weeklies, month- 
lies and quarterlies. A few years ago only a few of 
these made pretense to more than ordinary presswork 
in getting out the publications intrusted to them. 
Then the patronage received by the publications was 
far from satisfactory. A few of the publishers realiz- 
ing that something must be done to increase their cir- 
culations, hit upon the expedient that to do this they 
must enhance the artistic value of the mechanical 
part ; and that besides the use of more suitable type 
faces and attractive embellishment they would secure 
the best possible talent to beautify their presswork. 
They succeeded in all these essentials, and the public, 
ready for such improvements, manifested their appreci- 
ation by more than trebling their circulation. As a 
consequence, we now have journals and additional 
magazines representative of nearly every mechanical 
art and literary calling. This has come about chiefly 
through attractive and good presswork. ‘This feature 
has stimulated other branches and departments, as it 
has exemplified the possibilities of the pressroom. 
Were it not so, where would we find such monthlies as 
Harpers’, the Century, the Cosmopolitan, and others of 
more or less importance ? 

But good presswork also pays in the book and job 
departments. In the case of bookwork, we find that 
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publishers who maintain a standard of presswork in 
their productions rarely ‘‘ go to the wall,’’ while those 


”) 


who make ‘‘anything do’’ are seldom out of financial 
trouble. Excessively cheap books have never enriched 
their publisher ; while those of a meritorious standard 
always maintain and do yield a remunerative profit. 

In the job-printing department, we will always 
find that the man who insists on good presswork for 
his patrons has laid down the very best rule to secure 
a continuance of their trade. Nothing so disgusts a 
patron as does poor presswork ; for no matter how 
appropriately the composition has been done, if the 
printing is inferior the entire job partakes of this 
defect, and shabbiness is the result. On the other 
hand, if the presswork is good, it will hide even a 
multitude of otherwise unpardonable defects in taste. 

Yes, it pays to do good presswork ; but it pays 
better to have a workman who can do such work 
advantageously. In no department of the printery 
lies so much importance as in the pressroom. Here 
the actual merit of the work turned out by the concern 
is depreciated or enhanced, and employers are begin- 
ning to recognize this fact and to place much of their 
reliance for success in this very department. But if 
we desire success through good pressmen we must also 
surround them with some of the practical facilities in 
keeping with their requirements. It pays to do this 
too. Clean and airy rooms, suitable stock, inks, 
rollers and presses — these, in the hands of a competent 
workman, are sure factors to good presswork at the 
lowest rate of cost. 
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NOTES ON THE BINDING OF BOOKS. 
NO. VI.— BY W. IRVING WAY. 

HATEVER may be the selection, the fly leaves 

having been properly and securely attached, 
the volume is ready for the gluzng, rounding and 
backing stages. In a word, these stages consist in 
making the book ready for the boards after the fly 
leaves have been attached. If one readsall the author- 
ities who have written on these points one will have 
a rather vague idea of what the craftsman should now 
do to carry the book through these successive stages ; 
and yet the matter is very simple. 

After knocking the book perfectly true at its back 
and head, it is placed in a standing-press, which is 
screwed tightly, and then hot liquid glue is applied to 
the back and carefully rubbed in, sometimes with a 
brush, sometimes with a handful of shavings, that no 
rough or uneven portions may be left to interfere with 
the book’s flexibility. If the craftsman is careless and 
does not press the sections together with sufficient 
firmness to prevent the glue running beyond the requi- 
site point, the book will be found on completion in the 
not unusual condition of many trade books, to open 
unevenly at the sections. Before the glue has had time 
to get dry and hard the book is taken from the press 
and the back gently rounded with a hammer to about 
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one-third of a circle, according to some authorities, 
but slightly less according to others. Trueness is 
imperative, as otherwise the back will be uneven when 
covered. Great care is necessary to insure trueness at 
the extremes to form grooves for the millboards, and 
perfection of joints. If the book has been sewed 
‘‘ flexible,’’ caution must be exercised to prevent strain- 
ing and breaking of the threads. These may all 
appear to be minor points to the layman, but they are 
all important to insure perfection of workmanship. 
The book having been again put in the press, a strip 
of lining paper or strong muslin is pasted along its 
length to give it strength, and the selection of this 
paper or muslin should be with due regard to the cov- 
ering, and to the size of the book, and the weight of 
the paper on which it is printed. We have all noticed 
the difference in books as we examine them in the 
bookstore, how some open freely and without a crack- 
ing noise. If the lining is of a brittle or unyielding 
material, and the book is opened in the middle, it will 
not infrequently crack along its entire length, which is 
objectionable. If the book is to have a full dress of 
leather, and the back is to be rigid, which is nearly 
always the case 
with morocco 
bindings, then in- 
stead of lining pa- 
per, such materi- 
als as leather and 
vellum are not in- 
frequently used, 
but more fre- 
quently one or 
two thicknesses of 
muslin. The French binders, who often subordi- 
nate ease and convenience to art, invariably make 
the backs rigid so that in opening the book there 
will be no wrinkling of the leather and marring 
of the gilt decoration. But English and American 
binders not infrequently use the more flexible lining 
material so that the book may be opened more freely 
and fully, hence the so-called hollow backs, produced 
by the back springing inward and the cover bulging 
outward. This plan is oftener adopted for edition 
work than for the best decorated bindings. For books 
printed on flexible paper, with ample inner margins, 
the rigid or tight back seems preferable because more 
durable. But even a rigid back tempts the philistine, 
who likes his books to ‘‘ open wide, and stay open at 
any page.’’ This may be as good a place as any to in- 
sert Mr. William Matthews’ directions, ‘‘ How to Open 
a New Book.’’ ‘‘ Hold the book with its back on 
a smooth or covered table,’’ says Mr. Matthews; ‘‘ let 
the front board down, then the other, holding the 
leaves in one hand, while you open a few leaves at the 
back, then a few at the front, and so go on, alternately 
opening back and front, gently pressing open the sec- 
tions till you reach the center of the volume. Do this 
two or three times and you will obtain the best results. 
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Open the volume violently or carelessly in any one 
place and you will likely break the back and cause a 
start in the leaves. Never force the back ; if it does 
not yield to gentle opening, rely upon it the back is too 
tightly or strongly lined. A connoisseur, many years 
ago, an excellent customer of mine, who thought he 
knew perfectly how to handle books, came into my 
office when I had an expensive binding just brought 
from the bindery ready to be sent home ; he, before my 
eyes, took hold of the volume, and tightly holding the 
leaves in each hand, instead of allowing them free 
play, violently opened it in the center and exclaimed, 
‘How beautifully your bindings open.’ I almost 
fainted. He had broken the back of the volume, and 
it had to be rebound.’’ A printed slip giving these 
directions should be inserted by the binder in every 
well-bound book before it is allowed to leave his shop. 

The next stage is the selecting and lacing of the 
millboards to the book. These millboards, of which 
the best qualities are usually made of old rope, only 
came into general use about the end of the fifteenth 
century. Here, again, trueness is imperative, and the 
squares should not be allowed to project too far beyond 
the edges of the 
book. The weight 
or thickness of 
these boards 
should be deter- 
mined by the size 
of the book. Itis 
customary to line 
them with one 
thickness of paper 
on the outside and 
two thicknesses on the inside, that the covers may 
curve inward. Then, placed in the exact position 
required, holes are pierced by a bodkin at the proper 
distance from the squares through which the cords 
on which the sections are sewn are passed, from the 
outside. Then drawn tightly, the ends are knocked 
down flat to close the holes and prevent any projection 
that might otherwise show through the leather. The 
book is now ready for the treatment of its edges. 


OF A SMILE. 
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A NEW ENAMEL ETCHING PROCESS. 
BY W. H. HYSLOP. 
OMPLAINTS have sometimes been made that the 
fish-glue process as at present worked is not easily 

mastered, and has a great number of difficulties. 

These complaints arise mostly where one man does 
most of the work, from photographing to mounting, 
and where it is quite natural that, having so many 
things to do, he cannot do any of them to the greatest 
possible advantage. 

Wherever this state of affairs obtains there are sure 
to be difficulties and troubles arise, but not more with 
his printing solution than with his silver bath. In 
large establishments the case is different ; day in and 
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day out they seldom have a failure, and getting satis- 
faction with a reliable solution they will not be apt to 
change it. , 

For the benefit of those who are in the position of 
having everything to do, I have experimented consid- 
erably, with the result that I now give them a printing 
solution, which will give excellent results, with the 
maximum of advantage and the minimum of trouble. 

One of the troubles with the glue process is the 
difficulty of clean development; this is the result 
either of acidity or poor negatives. 

Then again the coating lifts in the etching ; this is 
caused by unclean copper, or under-exposure. 

A properly exposed print will never lift—that is, 
unless it has been very greatly overburdened, so the 
remedy is apparent. 

With the new method these difficulties do not 
appear. You can with it watch the development. 
There is trouble about washing out the unexposed 
film, and when once developed and burned in, the film 
will not lift and you can etch as deep as you like, and 
at the same time retain all the color of the original 
negative. Of course, it need not be expected to find 
detail in the print which did not exist in the negative. 
Some people seem to demand this, and think any print- 
ing solution wholly bad which does not make up for 
their poor work in the negative. 

There are two ways to mix up the solution, but the 
requirements for both are the same. We want, in the 
first place, some method of reducing to a powder resin 
and asphaltum. ‘This can be done readily in a mortar 
or small disintegrating mill. Then we require a very 
fine sieve made of bolting cloth of such a mesh as is 
used for flour. 

Take either the resin or asphaltum and reduce it to 
the finest powder and make up quite a stock of it as it 
will keep perfectly. 

Mix the following solution : 


IE Sav been ss siasadeeaws 2 ounces 
WIPE sGusksnwccecdces stave kena sakes IO ounces 
COE isis bakvdcwessnuscnsee x 10 grains 
Saturated solution bich. ammonia..... I ounce 


When the ingredients are fully dissolved take as much 
of the powdered resin or asphaltum as will give the 
solution a good body (this depends on the gum and 
can only be judged by experiment). It must be of 
such a thickness that when flowed on a plate the grain 
appears as a whole and not in minute particles. 

Clean your copper as usual and coat the plate with 
the whirler as usual. When dry it will appear as a 
mat surface without the shine you have been used to. 

Print as usual, giving perhaps a little more time to 
the asphaltum print than to the resin. 

In development, take your tray with the water in it 
and add to it two or three handfuls of the finest white- 
wood sawdust, taking special care that nothing is left 
in the sawdust that will injure the film. When the 
sawdust is well saturated, put in your plate and rock 
your dish. The sawdust is so soft that the unexposed 
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film is washed away easily and surely, leaving the 
exposed film uninjured. 

The image can be easily seen, more especially when 
using asphaltum, and it is easy to see if your develop- 
ment is complete. 

If complete, dry as usual with alcohol, and then 
burn in, watching the film as it gradually changes from 
the mat to the highly polished surface of an enamel. 

When this point is reached cool the plate and it is 
ready for etching. The film will not come off because 
it is firmly fixed to the plate by the asphaltum, and it 
has another advantage, and that is that it is quite 
unnecessary to etch with the strong iron, it will etch 
better with one of iron to four of water allowing you 
to see the etching going on, and saving you something 
in your bills for chemicals. 

One point to watch in this process, and that about 
the only one, is that in drying the plate after coating 
care must be taken not to make it too hot, as in that 
case it is impossible to develop. 

For those who may desire to try this method with 
the fish glue with which it is an improvement, let them 
take the general formula as it is at present worked and 
double the quantity of water. 

The after-treatment is of course the same as before. 

A print by this new method will be found to have 
reproduced every little dot and gradation from deep 
shadow to highest light, and it will be found that after 
etching to the greatest depth that this gradation is 
retained. 

Etching to the depth which this process allows, 
will enable the electrotyper to get more satisfactory 
electrotypes, which means a good deal in reproduction 
processes. 
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THE RELATION OF STEREOTYPERS TO PRESSMEN. 


BY A. L. BARR.* 


ONSIDERING the many benefits to be derived 
from the hearty cooperation of the pressmen 

with the stereotypers it is to be regretted that their 
over-zealous natures are too often the cause of great 
friction in their several departments. It is too often 
the case that when the paper is printed well that the 
pressman takes all the credit to himself, but when 
the paper is printed badly the case is reversed: ‘‘ The 
stereotyper is to blame for it all,’? when it may be the 
fault of either or both the pressman and stereotyper. 
The question is often asked if it is as difficult to 
learn to successfully operate a web perfecting press as 
it is to learn to do stereotyping for a daily newspaper. 
I contend that it is more so. Let no pressman become 
indignant at this assertion until we calmly consider 
what great knowledge really is required to run a per- 
fecting press. In the first place, the builders send 
experts to set these presses up, and they adjust and 


* NoTE.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
electrotyping and stereotyping conducted by Mr. Barr on another page of ° 
this issue.—ED. 













































explain them before turning them over to the pur- 
chaser, so that if the pressman never saw one before, 
if he knows anything about any kind of a press and 
has any mechanical ideas he should have no trouble in 
doing good work if he has a good stereotyper to assist 
him. Some pressmen may scoff at this argument, but 
old-timers that have had experience know that it has 
been proved time and again in the past fifteen years. 
I know of a case where the pressman came into the 
office a green countryman and applied for some kind 
of work (laborer’s work), and after firing the boiler 
for a few months was installed as helper to the press- 
man who was running a perfecting press. In less 
than six months from the time that he applied at the 
office he was the pressman with four web presses in his 
charge, and is now foreman of a pressroom with three 
16-page Hoe presses, but during all this pressman’s 
time of development the office employed one of the 
best stereotypers in the country. In another case the 
proprietor had a coachman that he wished to advance 
and put him in as helper in the pressroom. After. the 
ex-coachman had been employed in the pressroom for 
about six months the pressman was discharged for 
drunkenness and inattention to duty and the pet was 
given charge of the pressroom. The office had a ster- 
eotyper of many years’ experience, and although he 
did not like to be placed in the responsible position of 
furnishing plates to a green, inexperienced pressman 
he could not see how it was to be avoided as there was 
no one in the town fully capable to take the place of 
the discharged pressman, so he went on as usual mak- 
ing the plates. For some six or eight months all went 
well, but at the end of that time the new pressman 
began to feel his importance and discovered the 
‘‘points to be remedied’’— which was his downfall. 
The changes made in the press caused it to print badly 
on the bottom of all the inside pages. At this point 
he told the stereotyper that his plates were too thin on 
the bottom. The stereotyper remonstrated with him, 
but he became very indignant, incidentally insinuating 
that all would be right if the stereotyper would follow 
his advice, as he guessed he knew his business better 
than any stereotyper. The stereotyper quickly said he 
was willing to make the plates to suit him, and after 
informing the proprietor of the pressman’s ruling, 
asked the pressman how much thicker he wanted the 
plates. The pressman picked up a fifty-five pound 
matrix paper and said to make them as much thicker 
as two thicknesses of that paper. The stereotyper 
complied with his wishes, but his instructor was sur- 
prised when the paper tried to run out of the wrong 
side of the folder. This only goes to show that had 
the pressman and stereotypers been working together 
no such incompetent and expensive trifling could 
exist. 

I will admit that there are many poor stereotypers 
holding good positions, but there are also many press- 
men that could not hold their places were it not for the 
hearty codperation of the stereotypers. ‘There are too 
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many pressmen throughout the country who think 
they are or could be stereotypers. One of them 
remarked to me not long ago that it required small 
skill to do the stereotyping, and that he knew several 
pressmen that could do and had done stereotyping, but 
he had never heard of a stereotyper that could run a 
press. I informed him that he was mistaken, as there 
were many stereotypers who could do presswork, but 
that no stereotyper claimed to be a pressman or wished 
to take any other tradesman’s position any more than 
a first-class web pressman would take the place of a 
stereotyper. Either trade is sufficient to enable any 
good operator to earn a good salary if he is attentive to 
business and applies his leisure moments in keeping 
pace with the constantly increasing demands for higher 
technical knowledge. 

It is amusing to hear the excuses made in an office 
where the pressman and stereotyper are both incom- 
petent. I was in an office of this kind not long ago. 
The first thing that came to my notice was that one 
side of the plates was thinner than the other, and as 
they did not always shave the plates the same way it 
would be first on one side and end and then on the 
other. The pressman was the superintendent and a 
great man here. I asked him what was the cause ot 
his paper looking so badly and he replied that the 
cylinder of the press was not round. In another case 
the pressman changed the rubbers on the cutting cylin- 
der and took a hand plane and planed them down 
lower than the old rubbers and made them round- 
ing. He lost the first edition of the paper, and would 
have lost all that day had I not shown him his mistake, 
and yet this man had the assurance to tell me before I 
left his office that he could do the best of stereotyping 
and that he was ‘‘as good a stereotyper as he was a 
pressman.’’ ‘The latter assertion I never doubted. 

I wish to impress upon all pressmen and stereo- 
typers the great importance of being in sympathy with 
each other for the interest of their employers. Each 
department is dependent upon the other, and without 
the proper assistance of the one the skill of the other 
will be as naught. 
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PRESSMEN AND THEIR DIFFERENCES WITH THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
N another column will be found a communication 
from Mr. Jesse Johnson, the well-known pressman, 
to which we direct the attention of our readers. Mr. 
Johnson takes up the differences now existing between 
the pressmen and the International Typographical 
Union without heat or passion, which is a pleasing 
augury that in future the discussions on this subject 
will at least be based on reason. When that stage is 
reached the difficulties standing in the way of an 
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amicable settlement of the affair will quickly disap- 
pear, and the two bodies will then cease their strife. 

From the pressman’s point of view, Mr. Johnson 
makes out a good case — in fact, were he entirely correct 
in his premises, his conclusions would be irresistible. 
We have no desire to take sides in the discussion, 
much less to be regarded as the special champion of 
either party to the issue. But we realize that the 
quicker both parties confine themselves to the facts in 
the case, and discuss them in a straightforward, manly 
way, the sooner a correct understanding will be 
arrived at. Our correspondent argues that the whole 
trouble is owing to an unwillingness on the part of the 
International Typographical Union to allow the press- 
men of America to manage their own affairs and the 
affairs of the employes of the pressroom. Did the dis- 
pute rest entirely there, we will admit that the position 
of the International Typographical Union would be 
indefensible, though the officers of the organization 
mentioned might take a different view of the matter. 
We prefer to let them speak for themselves. 

Now, to be candid, brief and to the point, we 
believe that the compositors would be pleased if the 
pressmen were all in one international body, and man- 
aging their own affairs. Then why, it will be asked, 
is there a cause for a difference of opinion? The 
answer to this brings us immediately to the root of the 
whole trouble. The only difficulty —the only real 
difficulty —is to be found in the fact that when the 
pressmen seceded they were not successful in convinc- 
ing all the pressmen, or all the pressmen’s unions, 
that that was the proper course to pursue. Many of 
them elected to remain with the older organization, 
claiming a continuation of its benefits and protection 
—which they were clearly entitled to and which 
under the circumstances the officers of the International 
Typographical Union were bound to accord to them. 
If this is a correct statement of the situation, and we 
believe it is, the only logical conclusion to arrive at is 
that the quarrel is one between two factions of press- 
men, one of which is receiving the aid and encourage- 
ment from the International Typographical Union for 
which they had contributed and to which they were 
entitled. 

However, we are of the opinion that there is really 
nothing in this question which cannot be readily and 
quickly settled if the matter is approached in a proper 
spirit, and with a desire to do justice to all concerned. 
Abuse and vituperation will only add fuel to the flame 
in the future as in the past. While we do not 
altogether agree with the correspondent whose com- 
munication we here mention, we congratulate the 
gentleman upon his fairness and moderation, and will 
gladly make room for the opinions of others who may 
wish to treat the subject in the same manner. 

Pressmen and compositors should remember that it 
is the employer who is inconvenienced by a warfare of 
this kind, and that the quicker it is settled the better 
for all concerned. 
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; F the making of books [and magazines] there 
is no end’’ in these days, and when the ideal 
type-composing machine is perfected and put in active 
operation the minds that do not stagger now under the 
weight of reading matter laid out for their absorption, 
will then undoubtedly shake gelatinously. Relief is at 
hand, however, and the rescuer comes in the person of 
a Mrs. Max West, of Chicago, who has issued a circu- 
lar explanatory of her purposes. ‘‘ Owing to a pres- 
sure of duties and engagements of various kinds,’’ says 
Mrs. West, ‘‘ many ladies in our large cities are unable 
to give to reading and general culture the time they 
may wish,’’ and she then cheerfully volunteers to sup- 
ply the deficiency by providing such ladies with a 
small or large fund of literary knowledge at short 
notice and at the lowest possible cost consistent with 
market values. The fields to be thus covered are as 
follows: First— New books; a résumé of their con- 
tents. Second — Magazines ; leading articles reviewed. 
Third — Newspapers ; brief talks on the principal news 
of the day. Fourth — Library work to special order. 
This class will embrace the collection of notes for 
papers on a wide variety of subjects, and is designed 
especially to assist ladies engaged in the work of 
literary clubs. 
T has been the experience of many that the attitude 
of hostility frequently maintained by workmen 
toward employers and by employers toward workmen 
in the printing business is born more of prejudice than 
of cause. On those too rare occasions when employ- 
ing printers are visitors, by chance or appointment, at 
meetings of employes, many of their preconceived 
ideas are swept away, and they afterward speak of 
their experience at such times as showing that their 
employes are not so much of the ‘‘rule or ruin ’’ class, 
but have an abiding faith in the principle that the 
business office and workroom must be in sympathy 
with each other if continued prosperity is desired, both 
for the employer and employe. On the other hand, 
the workman visiting a business meeting of employers 
is not unimpressed by the multitude of considerations 
that hedge the employer in—the thousand and one 
forms of vexation that are with him, both in business 
hours and out of them — and the reflection not unrea- 
sonably arises that if the places were reversed the 
employe as an employer might not be so considerate 
as are many employers who are denounced as arbitrary 
and unreasonable in the matter of wages and office 
regulations. 
OOKWORK compositors are anticipating the same 
disruption of old-time methods in book offices 
that is now taking place in newspaper offices in the 
displacement of hand composition by machine compo- 


sition. A Chicago compositor who has secured em- 


ployment in Denver, Colorado, in a private letter says : 
‘‘ Bookwork as piecework is a thing of the past in 
this town. 


The proprietors made a proposition to the 
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union to reduce the scale to 40 cents per thousand, the 
existing scale being 45 cents, but it was promptly 
voted down, with the result that a machine plant was 
put in which is doing the piecework for all the other 
printing offices, and the owners of the plant are having 
all they can do and are making money, while the pro- 
prietors are making a good thing, too. Only last 
Wednesday night our office sent over the copy for a 
127-page brief, and by Friday noon it was back ready 
to be leaded and made up. It was printed and ready 
for delivery Saturday noon. Ordinarily it would have 
given work to ten or twelve men for four or five days.’’ 





R. THEODORE L. DE VINNE having been 
taken to task by an English contemporary for 
a recent newspaper report of his views on the relative 
merits of English and American presses, answers in a 
letter characteristic of his usual research and closes the 
defense of his position in favor of American presses 
with the following significant argument: ‘‘ American 
printers are not in business to oblige American press- 
builders, or to indulge in sentimental patriotism. 
Their prejudices do not stand in the way of profits. 
Everything that they can buy better or cheaper abroad 
they do buy. They know that they could save, after 
duty has been paid, about $1,000 on the purchase of 
every large printing machine, but they firmly believe 
that they would soon lose this saved $1,000 in dimin- 
ished performance. The question as to the relative 
value of English and American machines seems to be 
fairly enough decided by their salability. There are 
few English printing machines in the United States ; 
there are many American printing machines in Great 
Britain.’’ 





now on a visit to this country, and said to be 

‘‘ probably the strongest of the forces working 
toward labor reform through peaceful and lawful chan- 
nels,’’ has lately made some interesting suggestions 
touching trade unionism and politics. ‘‘ Politics,’’ in 
Mr. Burns’ opinion, ‘‘ should never be allowed to enter 
trade unions, but trade unions should immediately 
enter politics.’’ The example of the English work- 
man is also held up to emulation: ‘‘ Differences,’’ 
said Mr. Burns, ‘‘ prevailed at times, but the unions 
in England had been stugularly successful in sepa- 
rating politics and trade-unionism.’’ 


Bs BURNS, the famous English labor leader, 


| peers the abuse of the second-class mail 
privileges, the President’s message has called 
general attention to one of the most flagrant evasions 
of the law: ‘‘ Paper-covered literature, consisting 
mainly of trashy novels, to the extent of many thou- 
sands of tons, is sent through the mails at 1 cent per 
pound, while the publishers of standard works are re- 
quired to pay eight times that amount in sending their 
publications.’’ The subterfuge by which this wrong 
is possible makes a revision of the law imperative. 
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SYSTEMATIC SET IN TYPEMAKING. 
NO. I— BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

ESSRS. BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
M in introducing the point-set as applied to body 
fonts, treat it as an experiment. They do not give 
explicit details, as the inventors of the self-spacing 
series did, so that without the actual types precise 
comparison of the systems is not possible. It seems to 
me that any system of point-set must recognize the 
half-point. ‘This is already done in the case of the 
smaller bodies. We find that 5'4-point body and 1%- 
point leads and rules cannot be dispensed with. This 
was the ground of the late Mr. Spurrell’s objection to 
the duodecimal division, which, as he pointed out, 
involved the introduction of the fraction of 1-24 pica. 
I could never see any validity in the objection ; it is 
like the fault found with the 24-hour reckoning, on 
the ground that all clocks and watches would need 
new dials. It might have occurred to the objectors 
that there was no danger of mistaking 4 P.M. for 4 
A.M., or noon for midnight, and that even if we habitu- 
ally spoke of 24 o’clock a 24-hour dial would be a nui- 
sauce. In fact, one half-point is in perfect harmony 
with the rest of the scheme, and gives the duodecimal 
every advantage of the octuple system in addition to 
its own. In the case of set it is even more necessary 
(in small bodies) than in the gradation of the bodies 
themselves. And in certain fonts of the self-spacing 
letter, where, for example, the unit is 12-to-pica, and 





the body nonpareil, we have the full advantage of 


point-set. But this is not the case with such units as 


7 and 11 to pica. 

It is difficult to understand why the first experi- 
ments in this direction have been with body letter, 
when it is in the department of fancy styles that irreg- 
ular set has always caused so much irritation. In this 
respect the Germans, with their habitual attention to 
detail, have taken the lead. Schelter & Giesecke’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Shieldface’’ fonts, combining with various 
borders, have been some ten years in use; they fill the 
body and are accurately adjusted to a unit of 3-point, 
with systematic justifiers. Similarly, large and small 
fonts of white letters, broad and condensed, on solid 
ground, combining with the heavy black combinations 
so much in favor in Germany, cast on the same princi- 
ple, have been long in use. With solid triangular 
spaces, these lines can, when required, be placed at an 
angle of 45 degrees. With these I have seen excellent 
combinations, representing shields, etc., with white 
lettering, produced with a minimum of trouble, and 
which would, at first sight, be taken for specially 
engraved devices. If we except the single series 1083, 
produced twelve years ago by Bruce, of New York, 
there is, so far as I know, absolutely no job letter to 
point-set either in English or American books — and 
this notwithstanding the fact that several faces are 
expressly designed to work with border combinations. 
MacKellar’s ‘‘ Fillet’’ and ‘‘ Stipple’’ I know only 
from specimens — but all his early and finer styles, as, 
for example, the Filigree, the two Relievo series and 
the two Arborets—I have them all —are unsystem- 
atic and difficult to justify. So with the ‘‘ Brunswick 
Black,’’ cast by Figgins, of London, but probably of 
German origin. It is a beautiful face, and the decora- 
tion of the caps is expressly designed to combine with 
the pretty ‘‘Ivy.’’ One would suppose that the first 
and most obvious consideration would have been to 
make the set agree with the body. This was not done, 
and the type, which is cast on three distinct bodies — 
2, 3 and 4 line emerald in one font—cannot be justified 
accurately setwise with the combination, but is full of 
‘*pigeon-holes’’; and even when set without decora- 
tion and with the full supply of spaces justification is 
difficult and causes such waste of time, that after a 
few trials the compositor leaves it alone. 

It is quite likely that designers object to the 
restraint of drawing their letters to scale. But they 
should bear in mind that the trouble they shrink from 
taking once for all is transferred to the compositor, 
who has to make good their dereliction not once only, 
but every time he sets a line of their type. In the 
matter of ornamental combinations they have to draw 
to scale, or their designs would be rejected ; in the case 
of letter, it would be even easier to do the same. It is 
not because of any freakish change of fashion that a 
fine letter like the Filigree survives only in the form of 
an occasional initial— it is simply because employer 
and compositor alike recognize that it does not pay to 
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take the time necessary for its justification. Person- 
ally, I care very little for changes of fashion, holding 
that a really good and useful style is always good. 
Letters or ornaments chosen only for their novelty 
can only become profitable when worked in season 
and out, in all possible situations, without regard to 
the fitness of things. At the best they are tolerated ; 
soon printer and customer alike are tired of the sight 
of them. A good style, on the other hand, holds its 
ground and outlasts many successions of novelties. A 
good example is found in Caslon’s ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,’’ 
brought out in 1856. Scores of old english series, of 
all degrees of merit, have since appeared ; -but this 
standard face holds its own. More trade papers are 
headed with the five-line of this style than with any 
other letter. There must be about a dozen of the 
printing-trade organs in the United States alone. The 
Typographic Advertiser and the 7ypefounder are ex- 
amples, the proprietors choosing the face in preference 
to any of their own original designs. The vitality of 
this series, which bids fair to hold its ground for 
another forty years, is enough to prove that types do 
not pass out of use from mere fickleness of fashion — 
there must be some other cause—a defect either in 
design or in mechanical adaptability. Sometimes the 
series falls short in both respects. It looks attractive 
in the specimen book, and brings only disappointment 
to the buyer. When a designer hits upon a good 
novelty, it is important that he should work out the 
details as completely as possible. If he does not, he 
will have the mortification of seeing his idea pass 
quickly into oblivion, or of finding it superseded by a 
manifest imitation in which its chief defects are 
avoided. I could recall a dozen ingenious American 
designs which have been recut and materially im- 
proved by the careful Germans — Arboret No. 1 is 
one of them — and even one of the English founders, 
slow-going as these houses are reputed to be in this 
respect, has brought out a revised combination on the 
lines of some familiar American series, with artistic 
touches that have quite justified the cost of reén- 
graving. (To be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LENSES FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
BY W. H. HYSLOP. 

\ , YE have frequently had the query put to us, What 

lens do you consider best for half-tone photo- 
engraving? ‘The answer to such a query depends very 
greatly on another query: What size work do you 
wish to turn out? If the largest size is to be 8 by 10, 
then the answer is somewhat easy ; but if larger than 8 
by 10, the question comes to be, Would it not be better 
to have two lenses? As a general rule the lens should 


be of a focal length equal to one and a half times the 
greatest length of the plate ; that is to say, a plate 8 by 
10 would be best made by a lens of fifteen inches focal 
length, and a little longer would be better rather than 
One of the finest lenses we ever used 


a little shorter. 
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was one of sixteen inches focal length, and for any- 
thing from 8 by 10 downward it could not be improved 


upon. 

The reason why a lens should be of such a focal 
length in order to give the highest results is that it 
gives the most natural angle, and consequently it gives 
a sharper, clearer dot than can be got by the use of a 
wide-angled lens. The fuzziness of the black dot in 
the shadows seen so constantly in some work is due to 
the use of a wide-angled lens. Such a lens gets a high 
character from some people because of its ability to 
give a sharp picture clean to the edge, and this 
quality is very admirable when it is necessary to make 
line negatives, but in making half-tones the same 
requirements are not demanded, and are really a pos- 
itive disadvantage. 

A very simple experiment will prove the truth ot 
this statement. Take two boxes, one, say, two feet 
high, and the other one foot; now, take an ordinary 
printing frame with a negative having a piece of sensi- 
tized paper behind it, mask the negative, place it in 
the bottom of the highest box and the resulting print 
will show a sharp line round the masking ; repeat the 
experiment, this time using the shallower box, and the 
resulting print will be found to have considerably more 
fuzziness round the edge of the masking. 

Reducing the opening would give sharper results, 
but it would take very much longer to print, which 
would be a great drawback. The fuzziness in the 
dots of a half-tone negative is caused by this scattering 
and weakening of the light. 

Taking this rule as a standpoint, it follows that 
almost any lens with the above qualifications will meet 
the requirements, and it is quite unnecessary to go to 
great expense in the purchase of suitable lenses, for 
among the cheaper grades will be found many which 
will give work equal in all points to the work turned 
out by lenses made by Dallmeyer, Ross or Voigtlander, 
the great advantage of the lenses of these makers being 
their uniform high standard, and the fact that you can 
rely on getting a good instrument; but if a little 
trouble is taken in testing some of the other lenses it is 
well worth the trouble in the great saving in cost, and 
nowadays this is an advantage not to be lightly 
passed over. 





KATE! 


PUNCTUATION was first used in literature in the year 1520. 
Before that time wordsandsentenceswereputtogetherlikethis.— 
Scottish Typographical Circular. 
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PROGRESS OF COMPOSING MACHINES. 


BY H.L. L. 

“ROM remarks heard in newspaper offices one would be 
led to believe that the typesetting machine question was 
finally settled —that the machine par excellence was 

discovered, and, on the other hand, from the list of machines 
that we hear and read of we could easily imagine that invent- 
ing a typesetting machine was of everyday occurrence and the 
easiest thing possible. 

Up to date these machines can be classified as follows, 
namely: Slug or bar casters, movable typesetters, and type 
casters and setters. Of the bar casting machines we have the 
Mergenthaler, the Monoline, the Rogers and the St. John. 

The Mergenthaler, after expending vast sums of money, is 
now placed before us in an acceptable shape and is reaping the 
reward which it so richly deserves for its perseverance. News- 
paper publishers have become reconciled to its product and 
they have learned that their readers are not as critical as they 
had feared. That the Rogers and the Monoline will also come 
to the front goes without saying, but whether the St. John 
Typobar can be made a success with its steel base is as yet an 
unsolved problem. 

Publishers of fine books and magazines look toward the 
movable typesetting machines as their hope of preventing a 
retrograde typographical appearance in their publications, and 
in this the inventive genius has not failed them, for here 
they find the Thorne, the Paige, the McMillan, the Lagerman, 
the Empire, and a few others, but in such an embryo state as 
to be nameless. 

Of these, at the present time, the Thorne is preéminently in 
advance, not only in its capability for preserving our high 
grade printing, but also in its utility in the newspaper offices 
as well, while it is conceded that as a mechanical wonder the 
Paige is unrivaled in nineteenth century inventions and in time 
its commercial usefulness may equal its construction. All of 
the movable typesetting machines are bending their energies 
toward automatic justification, and it would appear that this 
has been at least approached by the patents of the Cox typeset- 
ting machine, illustrated in the patent review in the present 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. A machine in which per- 
forated paper is placed, a button is touched and, without any 
further attendance, casts each type separate and places them in 
a galley, with lines exactly justified, is the type casting and 
setting machine. Of these we know of two, the Langston, of 
Washington, and Goodson, of Minneapolis, and both are now 
claiming perfection. 

Other machines that are heard of as being in experimental 
stages are the Converse, of Louisville ; the Cox, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Sears, of Cleveland, Ohio, who is experimenting 
with wood instead of type metal with favorable results, and an 
untold number of others which are yet in the inventor’s brain. 

The survival of the fittest will govern and an anxious pub- 
lic is awaiting results. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

PRACTICAL WORKING OF COMPOSING MACHINES. 

BY ALEX DUGUID, 
HE advent of the typesetting machines has brought into 
prominence many peculiar traits of the morning news- 
paper printer. After the first scare is over, and the 
machines are in working order, the selected few who are for- 
tunate enough to be put on as learners become objects of 
intense curiosity — often envy. Every movement is watched, 
and the gossips, in great glee, detail to willing ears every mis- 
hap. ‘To the sensitive, life is made a burden; to the hardened, 

an opportunity is afforded to get even. 
It was hoped that the change from piecework to timework 
would bring about a truce between compositor and proof- 
reader, and that the growling and grumbling, bickering and 
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strife, jealousy and rivalry would give way to peace and har- 
mony, and that the much-needed era of good will and fairness 
to all would dawn upon the composing room. Alas, for the 
hope! In many places it will take more than a mere change 
to the time system to eradicate the accumulated grumbling of 
years of work upon a morning newspaper. 

Experience will demonstrate the wisdom of a time system, 
but until the machines become an old story there will be as 
much rivalry as under handwork, and everything that checks 
rapid work will be abused, such as bad proofs, machines out 
of order, etc. 

Every printer will remember the youthful days when his 
ambition was to set the biggest string on the paper, and hope 
was high in his breast that he might be considered a ‘‘ swift.” 
Time went on, perseverance lagged, hope dimmed, and he 
began to pride himself rather on the correctness of his work 
than on the amount set — quality rather than quantity. By 
and by his standing as a workman becomes a fixture of the 
composing room. Now comes another learning of the trade 
—a new art—demanding youth’s resources, when he has not 
the power to command at will the enthusiasm, vigor, hope and 
perseverance required to meet the issue. To fail now means 
disaster, and the chances are greater for failure. In the present 
condition of the trade, with daily accessions to the “ outs,’’ 
the fear of failure proves incentive enough to put every man 
on his mettle. Every nerve is strained and every point watched 
that success may result. 

All these circumstances develop rivalry. To a certain 
degree this is commendable. Not so when trickery and under- 
hand work are resorted to or unfair advantage taken of an- 
other. Men need watching almost as much as in the palmy 
days of ‘‘shirking the hook.’’ And the backcapper finds a 
feast, instead of the famine he feared. 

The glory of the composing room is gone forever, and soon 
will be but a reminiscence as it fades before the everyday, prac- 
tical typesetting machine. Who does not recall the good old 
days when a man could joke and talk and laugh all night long 
and set type just the same? All the latest news, the ball score, 
the horse race, the election returns, union gossip, the last row 
out, the single land tax and prohibition all came in for their 
share of discussion, and each found an earnest advocate, for a 
printer is nothing if not partisan. When ‘‘time’’ was called a 
hush settled over the composing room, and there was a hustle 
to be the first done with the starting ‘‘take.’’ The click-click 
of the type, as it ‘clothed the busy thoughts of the day in the 
garb of the morning newspaper,’”’ was the only sound in the 
well-conducted composing-room. Now the rattle and bang, 
the rumble and din of the machine shop takes the place of 
conversation, and the operator is alone among his fellows. 
The fascination of morning newspaper work for printers will 
surely disappear with handwork and the piece system. The 
old-time independence is gone. We are workingmen now, and 
realize that our trade has lost much of its distinctive features 
and become commonplace. 

Let us hope that the increased care and responsibility of a 
machine position will influence for good the character of the 
operator, and be some gain where so much has been lost. 

Will a rapid typesetter make a rapid machine operator? is 
frequently asked. Asarule, yes. Both require the same facul- 
ties— good eyesight and quick mental action. Some rapid 
hand men learn more quickly than others, but I have yet to 
hear of a single instance where a rapid typesetter has failed to 
learn the machine, and the operator’s speed can be gauged 
largely by his handwork. 

Wonderful stories of the amount set on the machines have 
been circulated all over the country, and they have been 
promptly denied by printers who claim to know. Most of the 
measurements are taken as the matter appears in the paper, 
and the operator gets the benefit of heads, dashes, leads, etc. 
This is manifestly a very unfair way of measuring a man’s 
work, and is little better than no gauge at all. The only 
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correct way is to bring it down to the actual work done in solid 
type, as was done in the last typesetting matches, when not 
even a quad line was allowed the contestants. The MacKellar 
system of measurement is the best yet suggested, and would 
give us the exact ability of every operator. Some offices now 
measure by lines. 

In order to give exactly what has been done in one large 
daily newspaper office, I have prepared the following table. 
The figures are taken from the books, and can be verified at 
any time. The columns of the paper are 27 ems nonpareil 
wide, the type set, agate (514 point) and nonpareil, and all 
strings were measured as they appeared in the paper. The 
paper is a ‘“‘phat’’ one—lots of leads, dashes and heads — 
and the operator was given all these advantages. The figures 
given were taken at the close of thirty days’ apprenticeship, 
and give a correct idea of what has been done with thirty days’ 
(of eight hours each) experience on the Mergenthaler linotype. 
The operators range in age from about thirty to forty-four. 
However, the ages of these ten operators cut absolutely no 
Instead of giving the names of the operators, I have 
Here are the figures: 


figure. 
designated them by numbers. 


First Day. Second Day. Third Day. 


Hours. Ems. Hours. Ems. Hours. Ems. 
ND; Biss cexx ee 38.300 (ee BB700. | 8B srsse 25,300 
No. 2 844 . 27,400 50> c.sss eee IO ..00. 34,200 
Sey skewness 10 34,100 S. cease 24,300 Lee 29, 200 
Oa Ee IO: “saxss 39,300 [0 aves 35.300° Bi ccukuw 24,600 
Oe 10 28,300 Le 30,600 oS! eee 26,200 
DD ixvstesx Bo Sipe 24,900 BOs -<exks 32,100 BO: cea 36,700 
Se eee 10 27.500 Beas 24,800 8 25,200 
No. 8. BY Gener 24,400 10 sees 30,200 iO sore 27,200 
MO: Ones oss iD: Seas 31,600 Basses 26,800 EO sssox 33,400 
Od | ee [0 Sates 28,600 ID) Sener 33,000 [0% neous 33,700 


Bear in mind these amounts were done at the close of thirty 
days’ experience. Since then all have increased their speed. 
Seven out of the ten are very rapid typesetters and first-class 
workmen. Indeed, they will rank with a similar number from 
almost any office in the country as all-around printers. 

The figures are not startlingly large, but they are true. It 
will be noticed there is not very much difference in amount of 
each. Later on the difference is greater, and when all have 
reached their limit of speed, probably there will be as much 
variance as in their handwork. 

Much as we regret to acknowledge it, the machine has dem- 
onstrated that it can do the work required on a morning news- 
paper, and that it has come to stay. A tremendous meaning in 
that aspect of the situation to the printer. 
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CHANGES WROUGHT BY THE COMPOSING 
MACHINES. 


BY HUGH WALLACE, 


ACHINES have been placed in the composing room of 

the Morning For months there have been 

rumors floating around the room, traceable to nobody 

in particular (just ‘‘they say’’), that the publisher had been 
investigating the different mechanical devices for decreasing 
the expenses of the composing room ; rumors that were listened 
to with a feeling of uneasiness by some and outspoken unbelief 
by others. Then there was a close scrutiny of the exchanges 
in the editorial department, followed by a general belief that 
‘“the boss’’ would never be satisfied with that kind of work. 
Soon the rumors began to take a more positive form, and then 
came another examination of the exchanges, followed by the 
discovery that all machine work was not so very bad, and that 
the papers which presented such a botchy appearance with 
machine work had also been poor specimens of newspaper 
typography when hand-set. And then began the practice of 
little economies, the sub., of course, being the first to suffer ; 
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luxuries were given up and schemes were thought of as to what 
would be done if the lightning did not strike in the right 
place, according to each one’s idea of what was the right place. 
Two things were now certain : That the machines were coming 
and that at least one-half of the men would have to go. And 
then came a new set of rumors. Up to this time the men have 
believed that those at present in the office would be broken in 
to operate the machines, and that there would be a few relics 
left of the days when italics and small caps were used in news- 
papers. One rumor has it that a force of experts is coming 
with the machines, and another is to the effect that the ma- 
chines are so simple that experienced printers will not be 
needed, and that typewriters and business college graduates 
will be cheaper and just as good, and will not be imbued with 
the socialistic notions that are supposed to prevail in compos- 
ing rooms. However, the first of these proved unfounded, and 
the second was born in a fog and blew away in the first breeze. 
But they caused much worry and anxiety just the same, for 
this is the time when accurate information is much wanted and 
hard to get, and truth seems really at the bottom of a well. 
It is indeed a serious matter to the average newspaper com- 








. ae is Averé 
Fourth Day. Fifth Day. Sixth Day, per “ios 
Hours. Ems. Hours Ems Hours. Ems. Ems. 
De se euis 32,000 Bases 31,000 Bo Geces 31,700 || 3,735 
et Oe 23,600 844 24,000 a ee 24,000 3,179 
Bixee 32,400 iB: ses 29,600 RO) cinae cs 33,100 3,489 
Be caass 28,200 Bi wees 30,300 | See 42,600 3,673 
inna Goss 26,200 BD sess g0:900. | 8 .eass 28,200 3,217 
Erasixn sees I a. vaskeupaienten | ,  wenetseuains 3,344 
8 24,600 B isess 26,700 (a 28, 100 3,017 
id Ghee 24,900 B Weese 26,100 Boers 27,100 3,075 
8% 24,800 PO: een. 31,300 10 33,300 3,335 
Bi eeknkn 28,600 [0 susus 35,000 IO csen.. 31,400 3,281 





positor— much more so than the average job printer imagines. 
He has generally earned pretty good wages and he has gener- 
ally made his style of living line up to the amount of his 
envelope. He is a good workman on a newspaper, can set a lot 
of straight matter and a fair display advertisement, and can 
run over market matter or correct stock tables and ball scores 
at a speed that would astonish the ordinary job printer; but 
he has forgotten nearly all he ever knew about job printing, 
and now the machines have come and reduced the number of 
situations fully a half, for a peculiarity of the typesetting 
machine is that while it decreases the expenses and reduces 
the number of men employed it does not increase the num- 
ber of newspapers. He sees now why the government should 
own the telegraph system. 

Then some afternoon when the comp. comes around to 
throw in his type he finds the frames shifted about, a lot of big 
boxes on the floor, and a strange man in the room—a man 
who wears overalls and a jumper, and who looks rather con- 
temptuously at men who come to work wearing white vests 
and white neckties and call themselves mechanics — and who 
is at work with screw-drivers and wrenches on a queer-looking 
mass of wheels and springs and other things that are strange 
in a composing room. By the next day the instructor or 
expert operator is on hand and the solution of the question 
that is more important than tariff reform is at hand: Who will 
get the machines? The question is soon settled. The men 
who are advanced in years, and those whose habits are such as 
to make them unreliable are generally left out of the calcula- 
tions. (There is a general opinion that thirty-five years is the 
age limit ; but plenty of men are really younger at forty-five 
years than others are at twenty-five, and not much attention is 
paid to that idea.) The remainder of the men are given 4 
trial, the foreman selects those whom he thinks will give the 
best satisfaction, and in a short time the only hand-set type is 
in the advertisements and head-lines. 

The revolution has taken place and the compositor is- 
becoming an operator and getting accustomed to the 











changed conditions of the business and is using the new 
slang of the trade quite glibly, talking with confidence of 
matrices, automatics, hot slugs, squirts and other things 
which two weeks before he had never heard of, and accum- 
ulating experience and burned fingers at the same time. He 
is learning a new trade and he likes it. It is a novelty; there 
is no afternoon distribution and it looks so easy; just sit on 
a chair and press the buttons and the machine does the rest. 
But he soon finds that sitting on a chair for seven or eight 
hours is wearying to his back and it seems much easier to press 
the wrong button than the right one, and the proofreader will 
so testify, and the metal needs a lot of care lest it become too 
hot, when the slug will be full of holes; or too cold, when there 
will be no face on it, and other little things which are so easy 
when you know how and very puzzling until you do. He is 
working under a kind of dual authority, too. The foreman is 
as much of a dictator as he ever was, but the machinist is an 
important man in the establishment. But his progress is 
slower than he expected ; his speed does not increase day by 
day, but by jumps with an interval of two or three weeks 
between each jump, and both foreman and operator are apt 
to be dissatisfied, because this is contrary to the accepted belief 
regarding the amount of work the operator should do after a 
short experience on the keyboard. And there are the records, 
too, published in reliable papers and by circulars with affidavits 
attached ; but the operator, work hard as he may, does not seem 
to be able to get anywhere near them, and the foreman comes 
to the conclusion that he will have to import a fast man to 
show his local men what operating really is—a pace-maker. 

The pace-maker is not hard to get, for every office has someone 
who is a little faster than the average and a cash inducement 
will bring him. When he does come it is found that he is not 
such a wonder, after all, but he shows that a man does not 
become a competent operator in a month or six weeks, and 

that records depend very much on the way the string is meas- 
ured — matter that is measured minion in some places is meas- 
ured nonpariel in others—and forces belief in Carroll D. 

Wright’s saying that “figures don’t lie, but liars will figure,” 

and in the necessity for an equalized system of measurement if 
figures in the composition book are to be used for comparison. 

The local man finds out for himself that the more he knows 

about typesetting the better operator he will be, and that boys, 

girls and “cheap”? men will bother him. 
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BOOKS, AUTHORS AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
BY IRVING. 
HE summer number of Modern Art contains the first 
f% installment of ‘‘Thoughts on Printing: Practical and 
Impractical,’’ by the editor, Mr. J. M. Bowles. Mr. 
Bowles’ magazine is itself an example of his plea that the 
printed page, to be artistic and in accord with the best tradi- 
tions of printing, must show “conception and execution ”’ on 
the part of the compositor, and not simply mechanical “ per- 
fection of dot and hair-line.” Artistic feeling and expression 
in printing should begin with the type designer and paper 
maker, with whom the compositor and pressman must work in 
thorough sympathy conjointly. ‘The best results can only be 
hoped for when these four work together, and not independ- 
ently of each other as is now too frequently the case. The 
summer number of W/odern Art is one of unusual interest ; in 
point of illustrations, perhaps, not superior to previous num- 
bers, but with one article which alone is worth the price of the 
magazine. We allude to the paper by Emily G. Gibson on 
“Pierrefonds,” the French chateau, built in 1390 by Louis, 
Duke of Orleans. 

VERY dainty and pretty and deserving is the first number 
of a little venture just put on foot by the Messrs. E. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. ‘‘ Little Journey to the Homes of Good Men and 
Great,” by Elbert Hubbard, it is called. And the first number, 
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for December, is devoted to George Eliot ; each succeeding 
monthly issue to be devoted to one author. The homes and 
haunts of Carlisle, Ruskin, Gladstone, Thackeray, Dickens, are 
among those to be written up for early numbers. From the 
form and make-up of this modest little enterprise it would 
appear that the Messrs. Putnam’s Sons see an opportunity to 
present something which shall be attractive in its externals 
and yet distinctly literary in its contents. The price of 5 cents 
a number, or 50 cents a year, must also appeal to those who 
like more than their money’s worth. 

3y special permission of the publishers, Messrs. Stone & 
Kimball, we are enabled to offer a reproduction (much reduced) 
of Mr. Will H. Bradley’s unique cover design for Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s new book of poems, ‘In Russet and Silver.’’ We 
regret, however, that our reproduction can only convey a sug- 
gestion of the colors of the original, though it does not lessen 
the feeling of perspective. In the language of the composing 
room, ‘‘another lead’? between the lines of type might have 
been used with good effect, though this is largely a matter of 
personal taste. 


CUMVND GOSSE 





It is doubtful if many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
come in contact with the work or the name of Mr. Berkeley 
Updike, of No. 6 Beacon street, Boston. More is the pity for 
them. Mr. Updike has lately issued a circular in which he has 
‘‘a few words”’ to say ‘‘about printing, bookmaking and their 
allied arts,’’ which circular is printed in a type and manner 
highly complimentary to himself and to Mr. William Morris 
and the Kelmscott Press. It is a treat to look upon. We 
understand that Mr. Updike was some time associated with the 
house of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and that he assisted 
the sumptuous edition de luxe of the ‘‘ Standard Prayer Book 
of 1892’ through the De Vinne Press, having special oversight 
of the decorations, etc. He is at present engaged in publish- 
ing on his own account a limited edition of an Altar-Book of 
a most sumptuous character. In the preparation of this book 
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Mr. Updike is being assisted by Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue, the 
Boston decorative artist, and by Mr. C. W. Sherborn, the “‘lit- 
tle master,’ of London, England. In some future number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER we hope to offer our readers some 
reproductions of Mr. Updike’s work that will speak more elo- 
quently in his behalf than any words of ours. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT PRINTING, BOOK- 

MAKING, AND THEIR ALLIED ARTS: BEING 

A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF SOME OF THE 

WORK DONE BY MR. BERKELEY UPDIKE, 

AT NUMBER SIX BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

seal MONG the arts and crafts in which A Preface 

PS@il persons of taste and cultivation have 

1 been increasingly interested during the 

past few years is that of printing, and 

| design as applied thereto. The mod- 

ern tendency to specialize the different 

portions of all work has been nowhere 

more apparent than in the printer’s 

f art, so that to-day the compositor no 

| longer sets the styles of typography, 

Wl but simply works under the direction 

f of those who have made style in print- 

f ing a special study. In other words, 

there are arising on every side, work- 

ets whose place is not that of the man 

by whoma printer’s work is used, nor 

of the printer himself, but of one, who, 

by a knowledge of the requirements of 

clients on the one hand, and the abili- 

ties of the printer on the other, is able 

to produce a better result than either 

could doalone. This little preface an-' 

swers, to a certain extent, a question 

that is often asked as to the precise 

place which one holds in relation to 

printer and public. Mr. Updike has 


FIRST PAGE OF CIRCULAR BY MR. UPDIKE, MUCH REDUCED. 


Mr. S. R. CROCKETT, in a recent number of the Bvokman, 
tells us there are some books that he is anxious to forget — that 
he may have the pleasure of reading them again. He says, 
‘‘T seem perpetually to be sending a plumbline down into the 
shallows of an imperfect memory to see how much of my 
favorite books the kindly tide has scoured away.’’ Does the 
tide continue to scour away the Dumas novel beloved of Mr. 
Stevenson? Many years ago he had read the ‘‘ Vicomte de 
Bragelonne”’ six times. We hear others say they never tire of 
Ik Marvel’s ‘‘Dream Life ’’ and “‘ Reveries,’’ but this may not 
be from forgetfulness of the books. ‘‘Some books are to be 
tasked,’’ says Bacon in his immortal essay ‘‘Of Studies,”’ 
‘others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.’’ The little books of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) are of the kind that one is glad to forget — that one 
may have the pleasure of reading them again. The first and 
second series of ‘‘My Study Fire ”’ are particularlyso. Someof 
the brief papers composing these two volumes come with a fresh 
delight at each reading. They are as evanescent as the dew 
of morning. One would have the books in every convenient 
corner of the house, that no matter where one may be seated 
they may be within easy reach to charm away the fleeting 
hours. The essays have that perpetual ‘freshness of phrase’’ 
so characteristic of the late Mr. Curtis, to whom Mr. Mabie has 
been likened. ‘‘Great thoughts’’ on slight subjects are scat- 
tered through his pages in profusion. The art of what someone 
calls ‘‘intellectual punctuation” he has to perfection. Many of 
his papers are so brief that one may be read while waiting for 
dinner. How refreshing, too, is one of these papers read aloud 
at the bedside of the sick and finished without weariness to 
the patient. And in these books ‘‘one may have any kind of 
music he chooses; it is only a question of mood. 

The great gales that swept Ulysses into unknown seas, and the 
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soft winds that stirred the myrtles and brought down the pine 
cones about Theocritus are still astir, if one knows how to 
listen.”’ 

MEssrs. Dopp, MEAD & Co., who have been primarily 
booksellers in past years, are now getting well into the publish- 
ing business. It is surprising to take ‘‘a ramble among the 
books ”’ of their illustrated Christmas (1894) catalogue and find 
how many new attractive items bear their imprint. Among 
others of interest is ‘‘A Farm in Fairyland,’’ by Laurence Hous- 
man ; a new edition, in two dainty volumes with illustrations by 
Garrett, of ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities’’; the new edition of Mrs. 
Trollope’s highly diverting (and in this later day ridiculous) 
“‘Domestic Manners of the Americans”’; a collection of stories 
in four volumes, by the weird and ghostly Paul Heyse, entitled 
‘“*At the Ghost Hour’’; and the second series of Mr. Austin 
Dobson's delightful ‘‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes.”’ 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 

HE number of patents relating to printing granted dur- 
ing the past month has exceeded the number granted 
in any one month for several years. The list is particu- 

larly rich in the appliances used in the rapid production of the 
modern newspaper. 

Three patents relating to typesetting machines were granted 
to the Cox Typesetting Machine Company, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, as the assignees of the inventor, Paul F. Cox, of the 
same place. In Fig. 1, one of the forms of the machine is 
illustrated. The apparatus combines machine typesetting with 
‘‘logography,”’ or the use of types containing entire words or 
syllables which are 
most frequently 
used, the single- 
letter types and 
word types being 
handled in the 
same manner. 
Each form of type 
has its own distinct 
set of holders and 
its own ejectors 
and carriers, but 
all are delivered to 
a common assem- 
bling raceway. 

Another of the 
inventions, an ap- 
paratus for auto- 
matically justify- 
ing type, is shown 
in Fig. 2. The or- 
dinary straight 
spaces are discard- 
ed, and instead of 
these are used 
yielding spaces 
made of crimped 
pieces of metal 
which normally separate adjoining words more than is neces- 
sary. By compressing the line the spaces uniformly give, and 
when once compressed will not spring back. By depressing a 
suitable lever a piece of type metal is crimped and cut off from 
a spool or roll and inserted between the words. 

Fig. 3 shows a rotary printing machine invented by Jules 
Michaud, of Paris, France. No. 17 represents the roll of paper 
to be printed. No. 18 is a roll of ‘off-set’? paper which is 
interposed between the impression cylinders and the printed 
web to prevent soiling. The web of off-set paper after passing 
through the machine is rewound on a spindle, 19, for use over 
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again. The folded sheets fall upon a belt having projections 
as far apart as the folded sheet is wide. When a certain num- 
ber of sheets have been delivered from the folder the belt is 
advanced far enough to bring another receiving compartment 
into position. 

Joseph L. Firm, of Jersey City, New Jersey, received a 
patent covering an improvement upon a printing machine 
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FIG. 2. 


invented by himself a number of years ago. The patent illus- 
trated in Fig. 4 was assigned to the Goss Printing Press Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois. In the present machine three 
double folding devices are employed, so that if desired six 
copies of a four-page newspaper may be simultaneously 
printed. The paper is fed to the machine in three double- 
width webs and after printing the webs are split longitudinally 
and then severed transversely between the pages. 





Fig. 5 is a side view of a job press invented by William H. 
Golding, of Newton, Massachusetts. It embodies a number of 
modifications. One object of the invention is to construct a 
machine in which the ink-disk has a progressive step-by-step 
movement, but in which this may, when desired, be changed 
to a step-by-step vibratory movement to secure a blending of 
different colors. The inventor claims also to improve the 
“‘throw-off’’ device, the counting device and the adjustment 
of the type-supporting bed. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a press patented to the Duplex Printing 
Press Company, of Battle Creek, Michigan, as the assignee of 
the inventor, Joseph L. Cox, of the same place. The press is 
of the single-acting, sheet-printing type which employs a sta- 
tionary bed and a reciprocating cylinder which is thrown off 
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while being moved in one direction. The delivery carriage 
moves with the impression cylinder, but its belt is trauled only 
during the backward movement of the cylinder to withdraw 
the printed sheet therefrom. 
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Matthew Vierengel, of Brooklyn, New York, invented the 
printing machine shown in Fig. 7. The machine can be con- 
verted into a machine for single printing, color printing or 
perfecting, as may be desired. The inventor claims that for 
single printing it can be run at a much higher speed than is 
possible with any known form of cylinder printing machines. 

Fig. 8 illustrates an improved space bar used in justifying a 
line of matrices before casting a bar of type therefrom. ‘The 
inventor, Collestin Ska- 
tulla, of Brooklyn, New 
York, has assigned the 
patent to the Monoline 
Composing Company, of 
Washington, D.C. 

The space bars 
are each com- 
posed of two 
wedge plates in- 
separably con- 
nected together, 
but having slid- 
ing movement. 
During the justi- \ 
fying of the line 
of matrices the 9*\\ 
main wedge- 
plates are forced 
lengthwise to ob- 
tain the proper 




















spaces, instead of 
remaining sta- 
tionary.: This 
prevents the gradual accumulation of small lumps of type 
metal which so often disfigure the sheet printed from linotypes. 

Alexander S. Capehart, of Bismarck, North Dakota, received 
a patent covering an improved matrix bar and method of mak- 
ing the same. The cut, Fig. 9, shows a frame containing the 











type and a brass bar, such as is used in the Scudder ‘“‘ mono- 
line”? machine, ready for the electro-depositing bath. The 
recess in which the characters are to be formed by the electro- 
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deposition of a filling of copper about the ends of the type, 
are undercut, so as to firmly hold the copper in place after it is 
deposited. When finished, at the bottom of each recess is a 
copper face having its appropriate intaglio character. 

Fig. 10 is a perspective view showing a portion of a press 
adapted to carrying out a new method of imitating the work 












































of the typewriter. The inventor is Charles E. Adamson, of 
Muncie, Indiana, and the patent has been assigned to Albert 
Hallett, of Somerville, Massachusetts. He first prints the let- 
ter or circular with type similar to those used on the type- 
writer, and in copying ink. After the edition is printed he 
removes the type form and thoroughly cleanses the type. He 
then substitutes cloth-covered rollers for 
the ink rollers and places cloth coverings 
over the ink disk and the type, and supplies 
the same with water. The circulars are now 
run through the press the second time, the 
dampened type causing the previous impres- 
sion to blur radially 
in all directions, so as 
to imitate typewritten 
letters which have ; 
been carelessly press- | 
copied. 

No letter on the subject of patents re- 
lating to the printing trade would be 
complete without describing at least one 
new quoin. The quoin shown in Fig. 
Oluf Andrew Amundson, of Chicago, Illinois. 
usual wedges having rack teeth for the insertion of the key. 

A paper-registering machine invented by Talbot C. Dexter, 
of Fulton, New York, issued to the Dexter Folder Company, of 
Close to the edges is a roller in contact with 
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the paper, and beneath the same a presser roller carried by a 
swing arm which intermittently presses the paper against the 
lower roller to advance the same. 

Fred B. Emery, of Boston, Massachusetts, received a patent 
covering a novel style of printers’ metal furniture. The piece 
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is provided with typeholding mortises or slots of straight, 
curved or other desirable form, and extending entirely through 
the same. The slots have vertical walls, so as to securely hold 
the types placed therein for printing. 

A patent was taken out by John W. Nangliton, of New York 
city, covering a process of making electrotype plates. ‘The 
form is pressed into the metal when made plastic by heat. 
The matrix is then cooled, removed from the form and bent 
to the desired shape by being placed upon a former, which is 
heated until the matrix is caused to assume the shape of the 
form by gravity. 

Among the remaining patents in this line, of which space 
will not permit a detailed description, are the following: A 
machine for separating and feed- 
ing sheets of paper invented by 
Harry Bradshaw, of Topeka, 

Kansas, and assigned to the 

Bradshaw Paper-Feeding Com- 

pany, of the same place. 

A paper-feeding machine — 

and a side registering #———}lj-X 

mechanism for paper-feed- r a“, 

ers, both invented by 

George Sague, of Pough- 

keepsie, New York; the 

former being assigned to the Economic Machine Company, 
of New York city, and three modifications of the typesetting 
apparatus heretofore described, invented by Louis K. Johnson 
and Abbot A. Low, of Brooklyn, New York. The patents cov- 
ering the same were assigned to the Alden Type Machine 
Company. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘*TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR.,”’ 


BY S. KINNEAR, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


AMUEL WARREN, at the time we write of, loomed very 
large in the Public’s keen, discerning eye. He had pub- 
lished anonymously his first attempt at novel-writing, 

‘“The Diary of a Late Physician,’’ which proved a great success, 
but a big stumbling block to the medical profession, owing to 
its revealing family secrets, apparently, but only apparently. 
Warren was a medical student for two or three years in Edin- 
burgh before he studied law; hence his ability to write the 
‘Diary’? in medical style. He offered the manuscript of the 
first chapter of this work to the editors of three leading Lon- 
don magazines, but all of them rejected it as ‘‘ unsuitable.” 
He next offered it to the editor of PBlackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, who at a glance saw its value and speedily inserted 
it in his publication. Mr. Blackwood naturally thought it was 
the production of a medical man of mature years ; what was 
his surprise, then, when a bright-looking young fellow of two 
or three and twenty introduced himself as the author! ‘“‘ Bless 
me,’’ exclaimed the astonished editor, as he glanced at the 
glossy black curls of his visitor, ‘‘ I had thought your hair must 
be as gray as my own!” After that the ‘‘ Diary”’ regularly 
appeared every month for seven years in Plackwood, and 
was very much relished by its Tory readers. It was afterward 
published as a separate work, and in that shape also was a great 
success. 

Another and still bolder work appeared in Blackwood 
soon after the ‘‘ Diary’ was finished ; it was designated by the 
rather flaming financial title of ‘‘Ten Thousand A-Year,” and 
called forth many bitter bites of criticism from the Liberal 
press and reading public. It was very properly stigmatized as 
‘‘a Tory novel,’’ owing to the free vent the author gave in it to 
his conservative leanings. Warren’s father was at one time a 
Methodist minister, but went over to the Church of England ; 
hence his son’s Tory proclivities, which we must say are shown 
rather offensively in his works. We read professionally, when 
it first appeared, the proofs of his ‘‘ Now and Then,” and can 



























































remember even yet the disgust we felt at its upsetting pride as 
the work passed through our hands. Meantime ‘Ten Thou- 
sand A-Year’’ established itself as one of the most popular 
novels of the century. For several years its author was serenely 
and proudly content to be known as its creator, and many tales 
were told of Samuel's peacocking pride in this last achieve- 
ment, and how vainly he wagged his head over it. 

Flushed by the success of his first two works, Warren 
essayed to write athird one, and made no secret of his perfect 
cocksuredness regarding 7z/s success! It was while he was 
revising the proofs of this work in Blackwoods’ premises in 
Edinburgh that we had the privilege of a first and only glance 
at our famous author. As he walked quickly up the caseroom 
he appeared to be a good-looking man, about forty-five and 
rather low in stature. There was a refinedness and smartness 
in his look, however, which could not escape even a common 
observer. His manner was of the blandest. Samuel was a 
brick in his way! 

“The Lily and the Bee’’ was the name of the great work 
on which he was now so hotly engaged, and which he had 
come all the way from London to pilot safely through the press, 
residing with his Edinburgh publishers during its revisal. He 
was greatly elated about it, and had fondly nursed many 
“golden ’’ anticipations as to his new pet. This was quite evi- 
dent from what took place in the printing office, for a new 
small pica font was got for it which was all put into a silver 
electric bath by (we suppose) the sanguine author’s orders 
(afterward known as ‘‘the sulver-faced sma’ peeky,’’ in the 
Edinburgh vernacular) ; but the silver soon partly wore off, 
which gave the type a very curious appearance. In order to 
still farther signalize the anticipated success many tons of fine 
toned paper were also ordered, and to make sure that the pub- 
lic demand would be fully satisfied right off, the whole book 
with its bonny silverized face was at once all put up in type. 
Finally an old chum of the manager’s, a great skeptic and 
splendid jumper, known by the cognomen of ‘Scorpio Major,”’ 
was appointed to clique the wonderful bantling. 

Dear Samuel, you were a happy man during these sanguine 
ongoings, and no doubt you thought with pity on the poor 
Californian gold-seeker, who was then, with his wee pan in 
hand, separating the precious golden grains from their 
muddy bed!— in comparison with your dear self, that is, into 
whose lap thousands of round stamped nuggets, minus the 
mud, would soon be thrown by your very clever, knowing 
Scotch publishers ! 

Dear, proud, Tory author, all this bother was in vain, for 
your petted, silver-faced, sickly, wee bairn fell still-born to 
its Mother Earth, and no amount of coddling, puffing and 
advertising could make it spring to nugget-giving life! This 
was a sad downcome for the sanguine and suave author of ‘‘ Ten 
Thousand A-Year.’’? Eminent authors, however, have often 
made like mistakes as to their favorite bantlings, and no doubt 
our dear Samuel comforted himself with this fact. 

The ‘‘sulver-faced sma’ peeky,’’ however, did splendid duty 
for many years after the expensive bath which it got, and kept 
the recollection of Warren sappy and green and shining in the 
memories of the Blackwoodian hands; and as for the tons of 
fine toned paper, they were gradually used up in the production 
of more substantial and successful works than ‘‘ The Lily and 
the Bee.”’ 

Our author was for three years a member of Parliament, 
which position he resigned on being appointed to a Mastership 
in Lunacy. He was known for his unswerving conscientious- 
ness and thoroughness as a lawyer, and in this way got his 
reward. He died in 1877, having reached the appointed boun- 
dary of threescore and ten. His place has been filled by many 
talented story-writers, who now swarm thickly in our weekly 
and monthly serials. 

We lately made inquiry and learned that Warren’s first two 
novels are now and again on the machines still. On the whole, 
he must have been a source of much pecuniary benefit to the 
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Blackwood firm, which has been very lucky in picking up 
many talented English as well as Scots authors, thus encour- 
aging clever writers and at the same time filling their own 
coffers. 


‘RESPECTFULLY DECLINED.”’’ 
BY CLEVE SCOTT. 
I made a song, a little song, 
Once, sitting "neath the moon ; 
*Twas sweet as sings the nightingale 
To please the rose of June; 
The very soul of melody 
Was in each tuneful line — 
I never heard a lay that had 
A witchery like mine! 
To hide it in my heart, I said, 
Would be a foolish thing — 
The world, in future years, must have 
My little song to sing! 
So, tenderly, with loving care, 
I sent my song away — 
’*T will bring me back, not olive leaves, 
I thought, but leaves of bay! 
My little song flew here and there, 
A resting place to find, 
But homeless it came back to me, 
‘*Respectfully declined !”’ 


Oh, hard and cruel souls must be 


The guardians of the press! 


They wear the human form, but they 
Are Gorgons, none the less ; 
For if they were not hard of heart, 
As well as slow of mind, 
‘They never had sent back my song, 
‘Respectfully declined !""—Central City Courter. 


WAYZGOOSE —— ? —_!! 


MERICAN readers of English printing journals have not 
A infrequently and forcibly inquired the meaning of the 
word that heads this note. The following theories as 

to its meaning are offered by the British Printer: 

‘*A correspondent to the Craven Herald takes up the per- 
ennially fresh and debatable subject of the meaning and deri- 
vation of ‘wayzgoose.’ He says that, on consideration, it 
became clear that nobody, on pain of being a lunatic, would 
invent this monstrosity in cold blood. So it must have a deri- 
vation. Dimly aided by a German dictionary, he finds that 
‘Guss,’ among twenty other things, means ‘a font of type.’ 
So he infers that ‘Weg’s Gusses’ (fon —‘wayzgooses ’) is short 
for ‘Weg des Gusses’; and means ‘Begone with the type- 
font !’ or, in English terms, ‘ Let the types go to blazes!’ This 
he concludes fairly represents the sentiment of a printer’s devil 
out fora holiday. This ingenious explanation, however, did 
not altogether satisfy the prosaically inclined editor, who, while 
admitting that the sentiment referred to doubtless describes 
pretty accurately the feeling of printers when out for their 
annual holiday, quotes the more generally accepted explana- 
tion as given by Dr. Brewer in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ namely, that ‘wayzgoose’ is an entertainment given to 
them, the meaning of the word being a ‘stubble goose’ (wayz, 
‘a bundle of straw’), which is the crowning dish of the enter- 
tainment. Every year, as the holiday season comes round, are 
we confronted by this formidable word flourished by some 
guileless inquirer, but the one given above takes the palm as 
fairly ingenious, not to say appropriate.”’ 


KNOWS A GOOD THING WHEN HE SEES IT. 

Mr. Gilbert A. Hays, of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, in send- 
ing a subscription for THR INLAND PRINTER, says: “‘I know a 
good thing when I see it, although retired from the printing 
business almost twenty years.’’ It is not only those who are 
actively engaged in the printing business who read the paper 
with interest. Those who wish to keep in touch with the 
inventions of the day, whether in business or out of it, need 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








ORGANIZATION OF EMPLOYING PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: BUFFALO, N. Y., December, 12, 1894. 
As one of those who expect to pay assessments when the 
nine-hour question comes to a head, I am very much interested 
in ‘‘Manager’s”’ article and your editorial on that subject. 
You strike the keynote in suggesting that the employers ought 
to organize and educate the small-shop people. ‘‘ Manager” 
says the unions ought to discountenance these people, but is it 
fair to ask the union to discriminate against a man who has 
been a union man and promises to give the preference to union 
men in the future, and in favor of a firm that employs union 
men because it cannot get others? If the association and the 
union recognized each other officially, I believe the union 
would codperate gladly with the association in the matter of 
organization, but it will not be done while they stand on oppo- 
site sides of the fence and make faces at each other. Get 
together, gentlemen. Just so long as the employer uses the 
cheap printer as a club against the union, just so long will the 
union decline to discountenance Mr. Jimcrow. Mr. Jimcrow 
knows that the trade unions in a large city control consider- 
able printing and that trade-union ethics demand the label, 
and that merchants often find it good business policy to cater 
to the desire for the label, and he governs himself accordingly. 
S& RC. 





THE TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION VERSUS THE PRINT- 
ING PRESSMEN’S UNION. 


To the Editor: NASHVILLE, Tenn., December 4, 1894. 
The question is often asked, What is the difference between 
the I. T. U. and the I. P. P. U., which causes such bitter antag- 
onism to exist between the two organizations? This question 
is asked by trades union men of all vocations, the most numer- 
ous of whom are those owing their allegiance to the I. T. U. 
This plainly shows how zealously those who have waged the 
war against the I. P. P. U. have suppressed the real facts. It is 
because the I. P. P. U. claim the right to a complete autonomy 
as a trade, the right to make laws, and to control their own 
particular branch of the printing business. The I. T. U. 
contests the right of the I. P. P. U. to this claim, because Arti- 
cle I, Section 1, of their constitution reads that in their Inter- 
national alone is vested the power to establish subordinate 
unions of printers, pressmen, stereotypers and every other per- 
son entering into the building of a book or the making of a 
newspaper. By what right they make this claim I have never 
heard explained. I submit this proposition —If the brick- 
layers should make the claim that in their organization alone 
was vested the right to establish, charter and control unions of 
carpenters, painters and all others who enter into the building 
of a house or building of any kind, would not the labor world 
consider them a set of bigots unworthy of notice, and right- 
fully so? Still, some of those who are members of these 
organizations will join with the bigoted members of the I. T. U. 
in condemning the I. P. P. U. for resisting the claim of the 
I. T. U., which they themselves would resist to the last ditch. 
A great many of them belong to unions who are affiliated with 
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the American Federation of Labor, which is builded on the 
corner stone of the complete autonomy of the trades. 

The founders of the American Federation of Labor seceded 
from the Knights of Labor to establish the very principle of a 
complete autonomy for the trades. They saw when affiliated 
with the Knights of Labor that the best interest of those fol- 
lowing the different trades could not be preserved in mixed 
assemblies. So the inviolate principle of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and one they guarantee to-all organizations 
affiliated with them, is the right to manage their own affairs 
for the best interest of their particular trade or calling, and is 
the very right which the I. T. U. is trying to force the I. P. P. U. 
to surrender by waging a bitter war against those who owe 
their allegiance to the I. P. P. U. 

The growth and standing of the A. F. of L. shows how 
well founded were the conclusions of those who seceded from 
the K. of lL. and established the A. F. of L. 

The very principles that actuated the founders of the A. F. 
of I. actuated those who organized the I. P. P. U., and the 
growth of the organization shows how well grounded were 
these principles and conclusions, for today there ere more 
unions of pressmen, and press feeders and helpers owing their 
allegiance to the I. P. P. U., with a larger membership than 
was ever known of pressmen to be affiliated with the I. T. U.; 
and men have been brought into the fold of unionism who 
never could have been reached by the I. T. U. Still a few 
years ago the delegates to the A. F. of L. permitted resolutions 
to be railroaded through their convention at the instigation of 
those who are interested in trying to crush the I. P. P. U., and 
which is the means today of preventing the I. P. P. U. from 
having delegates in that body for no other reason than that of 
battling for those principles upon which their organization is 
established. 

If those members who are prominent in the I. T. U. in 
waging the war should be asked why the I. P. P. U. is not 
entitled to a standing as a labor organization, they will say, 
“Oh, they seceded from our organization,’’ an accusation true 
only as toasmall minority of the unions chartered and con- 
trolled by the I. P. P. U.; the large majority never were, and 
never would have been affiliated with the I. T. U. 

Therefore, the only cause for the bitter antagonism on the 
part of the I. T. U. toward the I. P. P. U. is because the I. P. 
P. U. refuses to surrender their claim to a right to manage and 
make laws applicable to their own particular calling as press- 
men and press feeders and helpers, which is no more a part 
and parcel of the compositorial branch of the business than 
the machinist is of the iron molder or blacksmith, and are no 
more bound to owe their allegiance to the I. T. U. than the 
carpenters are to owe theirs to the bricklayers. 

Whenever the I. T. U. overcomes her bigotry so far as to 
be willing to recognize the identity of the I. P. P. U., and 
acknowledge her sovereignty as to pressmen and pressroom 
help, and her right to a complete autonomy, absolute, then it 
will be an easy matter to arrange for an amicable under- 
standing. JESSE JOHNSON. 





THE COMMA BEFORE CONJUNCTIONS. 


To the Editor: TOPEKA, Kan., December 1, 1894. 

In the very readable article by F. Horace Teall, ‘“‘ Style and 
Style-Cards,” in your October issue, Mr. Teall says: ‘‘ Most 
people seem to have fixed upon the exclusion of the comma 
before the conjunction in a series of three or more items, not- 
withstanding the fact that its exclusion is illogical, and as 
erroneous as any wrong punctuation can be.”’ 

No one who has undertaken to read proof can have escaped 
trouble on this point, and, if he has omitted the comma, as 
Mr. Teall says “‘ most people ’’ do, it has been in defiance of all 
the authorities upon the subject. 

Now, if ‘‘most people”’ persist in thus violating the rule 
laid down by the authors of treatises on punctuation, and 
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indorsed by Mr. Teall, is it not reasonable to suppose that there 
is something besides economy of time or space or ‘‘ pure cus- 
sedness”’ as the cause of their so doing? These might be 
sufficient reasons for many newspapers ; but when periodicals 
so well printed as THE INLAND PRINTER exclude the comma, 
as is shown in the heading opposite Mr. Teall’s article, would 
it not be well to reéxamine the matter carefully, before styling 
their practice ‘‘illogical, and as erroneous as can 
be’? 

It seems to the writer that there is some reason on the other 
side of this question, and that a sense of the correctness of the 
omission in some cases accounts for this breaking of the rule of 
the text writers by ‘‘ most people,’’ many of whom, probably, 
do not examine critically as to their reasons for so doing. 

After some years’ practice of excluding the comma in such 
cases, upon changing employers, some three years ago, the 
writer took middle ground between the two positions, and has 
not found it difficult for an average of about twenty composi- 
tors, on bookwork, to understand and practice it, and he desires 
to explain the practice pursued, and suggest its reasonableness 
to the craft. 

Will the reader speak the sentence ‘‘John, James and 
George went fishing,’’ and notice if he pauses before the 
“and.” I think he will not. There seems to be a clear dis- 
tinction between the speaking of the above sentence and 
‘‘These fish were caught by John, James, and George.” In 
like manner with adjectives. Contrast ‘‘He employed a care- 
ful, shrewd and skilled attorney’”’ with ‘‘ His attorney was 
careful, shrewd, and skilled.’’ The group of nouns used as 
subjects of the same verb, or the group of adjectives qualifying 
a noun following them, seem to have a close and intimate 
association, which is broken by the use of the comma, as in 
saying ‘‘John, James, and George went fishing.’’ Its use sug- 
gests the asking what John and James did. In the use of a 
series of verbs having a common object (as ‘‘ He met, saluted 
and passed his friend ’’), or when all are modified by the same 
clause (as ‘‘He was met, saluted and passed by his friend’’), 
the exclusion of the comma seenis to give a unity to the use of 
the words which is natural, and which is marred by inserting it. 
When a series of verbs has no object or modifying clause imme- 
diately following (as ‘‘He came, saw, and conquered’’), the 
use of the comma does not have the disjunctive effect that it 
would in the two samples preceding ; and the same is true in 
case of nouns and adjectives similarly used. 

Again, limiting the use of the comma as indicated above 
(but not omitting its use altogether in closing a series, as is 
done by most who attempt to exclude it), its use in certain 
cases is much more helpful; as with nouns, ‘‘ The building 
contained storeroom, granary, and stabling for several horses.”’ 
A like use with verbs adds to clearness of expression ; as ‘“‘ The 
deed was signed, acknowledged, and filed with the registrar.’’ 
If the practice is to use the comma in all cases in closing a 
series, then it cannot serve so clearly to show that the clause 
following the last verb or noun qualifies only the last one. 

A. G. CARRUTH. 


TRANSFER WRINKLES. 


To the Editor: CLEVELAND, Ohio, December 2, 1894. 

In the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. 
W. B. Vail comes to the front with an article on transferring, in 
which he states that ‘‘after years of practice in chromotypog- 
raphy and experimentation with nearly every known process 
and wrinkle for the execution of perfect register colorwork, 
he has struck a system for transferring that fairly overtops the 
process as offered by Mr. Earhart, and gladly gives the secret 
of its workings for the advancement and profit of the craft 
generally.”’ 

The writer knows nothing about Mr. Earhart's ability in 
regard to obtaining perfect transfers—if he lacks anything 


in this respect; his ‘‘Color Printer”? (any page of it) speaks 
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volumes as to his being master of the art of color printing, and 
to which we can all turn for valuable suggestions. 

Mr. Vail’s method of obtaining transfers is as follows: ‘‘ To 
transfer any form, ornament or cut to a block, take six or 
eight impressions on hard paper, carry plenty of ink (not too 
much), Have block locked in chase for any press, remove 
rollers, moisten the finger with ink and place on four corners 
of block, put on solid tympan and take an impression on 
same, after which rub block off with a rag; now place one 
printed sheet, face up, over where the ink marks appear on 
tympan, and, with possibly a little more packing take an im- 
pression, letting press stand on center one-fourth or one-half 
a minute; take out form (block) and dust on gold or other 
bronze, brushing away the particles, and you will have a block 
that cannot deviate a hair when cut to lines, the transfer being 
absolutely correct. Proceed in the same way for as many blocks 
and colors as is desired.”’ 

The writer’s plan is as follows, and it is a system that fairly 
overtops the process as offered by Mr. Vail. 

1. If the plate when engraved is to register with another 
color zever pull the transfer sheet on a cylinder or rotary proof 
press. Why? Because the sheet draws under the impression, 
and when so printed will not register with an impression from 
same form taken on a press giving a flat impression. 

Every ‘‘up-to-date ’’ engraver understands this fact. 

Now let us consider the surface that is to receive the trans- 
fer. We know that our finest half-tones are printed to the best 
advantage on coated or enameled stock. Why not coat the sur- 
face of the block so that every detail of a half-tone transfer 
will stand out in bold relief against a whz/e back ground. We 
will do away with the ‘‘ bronze wrinkle ’’ and proceed to make 
the surface of our tint plate or block as sensitive as the finest 
coated or enameled stock. 

Mix Gilder’s whiting with liquid shellac to form a white 
paint, apply a thin coat of this paint to the surface that is to 
receive the transfer with a camel’s-hair brush, taking pains to 
get it on evenly. 

Now take an impression of the form on COATED or ENAM- 
ELED stock on any press giving a fa/ impression. 

Now rub your finger gently over the painted surface of 
the plate; if the film does not ‘lift’? under light pressure 
adjust the transfer sheet face down ; now rub your hand over 
back of sheet to put it all down, return chase and form to press 
and take an impression without rollers, to set the transfer 
thoroughly onto painted surface of plate. Now with a wet 
sponge you will soak off the transfer sheet and you will find 
the impression transferred to the white surface of the plate in 
a manner that will cause you to say, ‘‘Why didn’t I think of 
that before.’”’ Alcohol will clean the plate. 

The transfers thus taken will resemble a proof of the form 
pasted on the plate or block, which water will not remove, and 
the lines cannot be obliterated by handling while being 


engraved. J. ©. HARL. 


PRINTER’S PI. 
BY NIXON WATERMAN. 


Woe wet wih qnite en acdiden} 
{us} as Me wont jo pjess‘ 

Tye joreuwtan diopded v lo} of tXpa, 
vup wadoa a jevaful wess, 

He yad,ut jiwe jo yx i} up, 
And so ye dipn’} try‘ 

But Saae out raeders ous anp vit 
VW plese of piinjer’s pi. 


Some jolys myo do not uudoistend 
The mysjesies of the j1ada‘ 

Are aer& proue jo Jaise a juss, 
ly & wisjaya is weda, 

SJomdosnjois vra no} surdsisad 
Mheu endjzhinss ewst 

They #11 knom yow it ts tyawsalvas' 
Lo waye a pitnter,s pl. 


FRANKLIN NGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPING CO., PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
(Formerly A. Zeese & Co.), ~ 


Chicago. 


Duplicate plates for saie 
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CASLON’S BICYCLE RIDERS. 


ESSRS. CASLON & CO., of London, England, in the 
autumn issue of their Circular, evidence their appre- 
ciation of present day requirements by the announce- 

ment of the set of ‘Bicycle Riders’? which decorate the 
opposite page. Messrs. Caslon show a race-track in a tint, 
which make the ‘“‘scorchers” appear very realistic. The C7r- 
cular says: ‘‘ Recognizing the necessity for some appropriate 
typographical ornaments or emblems of cycling, for the use of 
manufacturers’, dealers’ and club announcements, programmes, 
etc., we have designed a set of bicycle riders and starter, which 
can be used as corners and middles, together or separately. 
The character of these designs is thoroughly artistic and up-to- 
date; the vigor and ‘go’ of our record-breakers are unmis- 
takable, speed and movement being admirably represented. 
The race-track, shown in a tint, is not necessary to the use 
of these designs.’’ 





‘*A COMPLAINT AGAINST PRINTERS’’ AND THE 


CASE FOR THE PRINTER. 


ROM Mr. H. Jowett, manager of the Aylesbury Printing 
Works, and a registered teacher in typography, and 
examiner in typography for the city and guilds of 

London Institute, we have received a letter pleading the case 
for the printer in reply to ‘‘A Complaint Against Printers’’ 
made by ‘‘An Editor”’ in the October number of the Bookman. 
As many of our readers may desire to know the substance of 
‘“The Complaint ’’ we publish it entire, preliminary to submit- 
ting Mr. Jowett’s plea. We regret that considerations of space 
compel the use of smaller types than is desirable in laying this 
interesting controversy before our readers. 


A COMPLAINT AGAINST PRINTERS. 
BY AN EDITOR. 


The competition between printers is exceedingly severe, and I am 
assured that the profits in the trade are not what they were. If, however, 
any firm is to be found which fulfills the modest requirements I am about 
to state, it is certain that firm will have no reason to complain of bad busi- 
ness. My transactions with printers were, and are, numerous, but I have 
never met with any firm fulfilling the conditions, nor, after much inquiry, 
have I ever heard of anyone else who has. 

(1) If you give in a prospectus or title-page, or even a book, to any firm 
of printers, you may be certain that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the first proof you receive is so utterly bad that it requires to be altered 
from beginning to end. By this I do not mean that there are printers’ 
errors ; the grievance is that the matter is not properly arranged and dis- 
played. It takes a great deal of consideration to bring out a prospectus 
well, to make it at once effective and tasteful. A good title-page, pleasing 
to the eye, simple, clear and artistic, is an excellent beginning to a book. 
That also requires care and skill. I need hardly say that the way in which 
a book is printed, the arrangement and especially the choice of the head- 
line, affect the comfort of the reader very greatly. Now my first complaint 
is that, as a rule, the editor, or publisher, or author has to make the 
changes, suggest the types, guide the general arrangement. He often feels 
—I have felt a thousand times—that he has not been very successful. 
What he is sure of is that he has vastly improved the original draft. 
is it not unreasonable that he should be expected to do this? Is it not the 
work of the printer? Why does not every respectable printing firm retain 
an artist in their service who will oversee such matters ? 

I shall be told that publishers, editors and authors are so lacking in 
taste that they do not know a good thing when they see it. Possibly; but 
they know a bad thing, and my complaint is that they never, or at least 
very rarely, have offered to them any but the very worst. Later on 
someone in the printing office may come to the rescue, and, between 
one and another, a tolerable result may be secured. But why should 
there be such trouble in reaching it? I shall be told also that there are 
houses where men of genuine artistic feeling preside and where you may 
rely upon good work. My experience is that these artists are so much run 
upon that their services are given only to a very few customers. Others 
have to put up with what they can get, or at most they get what they want 
after violent recriminations. JZ ask again, is there any printing house in 
London or Edinburgh, or anywhere else, where you can rely upon having a 
well composed prospectus or title-page on the return of the first proof? If l 
can hear of such a house J think I may promise to put work in its way!!! 

(2) My second complaint is that, as a rule, the reading is badly done. 
Things are slightly improving in this respect, but they are still very far 
from the ideal. One example will suffice. I have had through my hands 
a book of criticism printed by a firm justly famous for their artistic work. 
The book deals with a very well-known author, whose works are familiar 


But 
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to all educated people, and to many who are not educated. The manu- 
script was made very fair copy. The proofs were returned and were found 
to be full of almost every conceivable blunder. It would have appeared 
that no attempt had beeu made to read it, but, on close inspection, it 
turned out that there was one attempted correction, apparently quite 
wrong. Every real error the reader had passed by. He was plainly 
ignorant of the whole subject and had not taken the least pains to inform 
himself. Such cases are too frequent, but in fairness I must state against 
them others where the proofreader has been an invaluable ally. I know 
proofreaders who correct Syriac, Arabic and almost any other language, 
and, on the whole, I think proofs are better read now than they were ten 
years ago. 

Is it too much to ask that in every printing house of standing there 
should be engaged one or more artists, and that means should be taken to 
secure that every book is thoroughly and carefully read by competent 
men? I pause fora reply. 

[We shall of course be glad to print satisfactory replies to this editor’s 
‘*Complaint.”’— Ep. Bookman.] 

THE CASE FOR THE PRINTER. 
AYLESBURY, England, November 30, 1894. 
Editor THE INLAND PRINTER : 

‘“What zs taste ?”’ was the very natural query that arose in my mind on 
reading ‘‘A Complaint Against Printers, by an Editor,’ in the October 
issue of the Bookman, and I was much disposed to accept the editor's invi- 
tation to offer a few words on the subject, especially as I felt that the whole 
article arose from a misconception, or, may I say, want of appreciation, of 
the difficulties that printers have to contend with in this matter. Extreme 
pressure of business, however, prevented my doing so at the time, but I 
had hoped that the trade papers would have taken the matter up from 
a technical point of view. This has only been attempted, and that not very 
fully, in one instance, but as I see that Mr. Bridges, who has undertaken in 
the Bookman to answer for the printer, has entirely given the case away 
(taking, as a ‘‘ reader,’’ a very limited and departmental view of the sub- 
ject), I think that there is a little more that might be said on the subject. 

First, then, as to title-pages. ‘‘An Editor” states that ‘‘a good title- 
page, pleasing to the eye, simple, clear, and artistic, isan excellent hegin- 
ning toa book.’’ This isan axiom upon which we are all agreed, but the 
point is how to secure this with equal satisfaction all round. I will admit 
that there are very few compositors who really can set up a good and effec- 
tive title page, simply because they do not exercise taste, on the one hand, 
and their logical faculty on the other. Undoubtedly a title is perhaps the 
most difficult of all display composition, and it is rendered still more so by 
the tastes and whims of authors and publishers who affect to have genius 
in this particular. Whether they have, or have not, they often insist upon 
having theirown way. ‘This, perhaps, as they pay for it, they are entitled 
to; but they are not equally entitled to call the printers bad and naughty 
names, aud pour out the vials of their wrath upon the head of the unof- 
fending compositor simply because his taste does not coincide with 
theirs. 

Allthese difficulties are enhanced by the fact that of late it has been 
the tendency, as ‘‘An Editor’’ states, for ‘‘the editor, or publisher, or 
author, to make changes, suggest the types, and guide the general arrange- 
ment,’’ not because the printer is unable to set upa respectable title-page, 
but because it has become the fashion to try and make the title-page the 
leading feature of the volume. The severe titles of thirty years ago, con- 
sisting of varying sizes of plain but beautifully cut Eizevir or Aldine types, 
have been abandoned in favor of every possible craze and crank in type-cast- 
ing, tillthe printer has become fairly bewildered by the various types and 
styles —I had almost said type gymnastics — demanded of him by varying 
tastes. The worst of it is that no one person knows what he wants in this 
direction ; and ‘‘ An Editor’’ frankly confesses this when he says that ‘if 
they don’t know what is good, they know what is bad.’’ True, but in the 
setting of a title-page ‘‘ bad’ is a comparative term, which may, after all, 
only be the expression of individualtaste. It is obvious to all printers that 
the style of type and setting that would suit one person would be utterly 
condemned by another. In the same way, while some reputabie critics 
praised Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘ Nocturnes’’ as the perfection of artistic genius, 
the greatest of art critics denounced them as worthless rubbish. Whatever 
canon of taste, however, there may be in fine art there is absolutely none 
in the choice and disposition of printing types, and this might be proved 
over and over again frem one’s own experience, were it not for the possi- 
bility of violating confidences, which all printers are taught to respect. 

It is not fair, therefore, toassume that the eccentricities of most of the 
title-pages, with which the reader is daily being brought into contact, are 
due either to the vagaries, stupidity or ignorance of the printer. The fact 
is that most book printers have their regular customers, and they know 
exactly the style, subject to the wording and construction of the title, which 
their clients will and will not have, and the title-page is set accordingly. 
But not unfrequently the author steps to the front, and, ignoring both pub- 
lisher and printer, will have what “e calls ‘‘ pure and simple taste,” and 
the result to some others appears most vulgar and incongruous. A case in 
point is that of an author of a high-class book of travels who would have 
the whole of the title-page set in varying degrees of a thick block (sams 
serif) type, all the subordinate lines being of the same character. To the 
technical mind such type was simply outrageous for a title, and would be 
considered suitable only fora playbill or a patent medicine circular; yet 
the author would have it, and the printer, by putting his imprint to the 
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book, has to own it as his own, and would probably be judged and con- 
demned thereby! Now compare this with Mr. Ruskin’s titles, which, I 
think it is agreed, are models of what ‘‘ An Editor ’’ would style ‘‘a simple, 
clear, and artistic title-page.’’ In this case all concerned knew exactly 
what was Mr. Ruskin’s taste, and set the title accordingly, although it is 
only fair to that ** grand old man ”’ to say that he would help the printer, 
by altering the wording to make it concise, and therefore more capable of 
management. His readers will note that as a rule his titles are always 
neat, chaste, and symmetrical, never containing anything obtrusive or 
vulgar. He would invariably draw out in pen and ink, in pretty imitation 
of Roman characters, the copy of the page, indicating as nearly as 
possible the relative importance and distance from each other of 
the lines by the different sizes of the letters so drawn. Technical 
readers will note that nearly all Mr. Ruskin’s titles consist of plain 
roman or titling letters, interspersed with italics. ‘‘ Praeterita”’ title 
may be taken as a typical one, which was set straight away once for 
all, and of this he wrote: ‘I think the ‘ Praeterita ’ title-page is de- 
lightful!’? Ionce called his attention to the fact that after our joint 
efforts the disposal of the lines looked too much like the lettering 
of a tombstone, i. e., gradually shortening 
lines resembling an_ inverted pyramid (a 
result which every printer is taught to avoid). ‘‘If it is 
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assuming the latter to be a practical printer) before it reached either 
author or publisher. 

With regard to ‘ reading,’’ I think ‘‘ An Editor”’ also a little too 
sweeping in his condemnation. It does not pay a good book house to 
keep a bad or inferior reader — the printer would suffer most, both finan- 
cially and by reputation. A good reader should have a quick eye for com- 
positor’s errors, be a good grammarian, have a rather extensive general 
knowledge and a retentive memory, be able to decipher bad manuscripts, 
and last, but not least, bea practical printer. But it should not at the same 
time be expected of him that he should be a master of all the arts and 

sciences, to be able to put right an author’s abortive attempts to quote 
foreign phrases, correct problems in geometry, or suggest better 
readings in translations. Especially is all this peculiarly unfair when 
the manuscript is badly written, as it too often is, for it is a common 
saying in the printing office that the more technical the subject the 
more badly the manuscript is written and prepared. Of course, 
printers’ blunders and wrong readings have been a fair mark for 
witticisms in all time, but if printers were not the modest and 
unaggressive race they are, what an amount of fun they could get 
(and usually do get among themselves) by print- 
ing authors’ blunders! Many a racy and inter- 
esting magazine article might be written on the 
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a tombstone?” said 
all publishers and 
Mr. Ruskin’s books? 
absolute canon of 
his titles in plain, 
will have his title 
or fancy type with 
into the right-hand 


or left-hand corner of the page, with half-titles, imprints, and dedica- 
tions, similarly placed ; others will have one overwhelming leading line. 
One will have no “black letter’? or ‘‘Old English’ type in the page, 


others will have 
some will have 
such a_ thing. 
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of old style types 
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consistent as it 
evening dress 
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nothing else ; some will have headpieces ; and 
rules round, while others would not look at 
Some will have the punctuation marks all 
will bless you in no measured language for 
out ; some will have the title-page composed 
while the book itself is set in a shapely and 
Aldine or Baskerville type, which is about as 
would be to wear a helmet and visor with an 
suit. The style of his ordinary customer the 
into; but suppose a new client appears on the 


scene, any of the before-mentioned styles might one and all be pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to him, and he would probably feel in the same 
frame of mind as the writer of the first article in the Bookman. But 


what is the poor printer to do in all 
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how many authors there are, and 
too, who are indebted to the reader 
the most egregious blunders, not 
and geography, dates, names, etc., 
of their sentences and, ‘‘tell it not 
construction of their story. I have 
where a reader modestly called the 
known authoress to an absolute 


contradiction of one part of her story with another. The authoress replied 
indignantly that ‘‘she was no novice,” that ‘‘ this was not her first book, 
and that she required no editorial help from the printer.” Well and 


good ; there was nothing for the flagellated 
to mildly apologize for his interference and 
But in the next proof the story was altered 
veader had suggested, and that without any 
ment. Iam happy to say that this is not the 
for many literary men of high standing do 


printer to do but 
to acquiesce. 
exactly as the 
acknowledg- 
universal rule, 
not hesitate fora 


moment to acknowledge their indebtedness both to the 
printer and to the printer’s reader, and such, when re- 


ceived, form bright spots in a desert of 


general un- 


thankfulness. And here another question arises: ‘‘ An Ed- 
itor’’ takes a typical book which he says was “ full of every conceivable 
blunder”’; ‘‘it would have appeared that no attempt had been made to 
read it’’; ‘‘every real error the reader had passed by’’; ‘‘ he was plainly 
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whole subject,” etc., etc. Well, if 
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own in a respectable house for a 
context seems to suggest, this was 
after being printed and published, 
author was equally responsible ; he 
seen that his own book was literally 
correct, and if he found, as he soon 
reading “first proofs,’ he should 








Kelmscott Press, which has done 
revive the badly cut and still more badly lined embry- 
onic attempts of the early printers of the fifteenth century. Am I not 
right, therefore, in saying that no fixed rules for setting a title-page can be 
laid down, seeing it depends so much upon individual taste and a peculiar 
order of mind, to say nothing of the actual words that are given to a 
compositor to work upon. So much, indeed, depends upon the 
actual wording of a title-page that it has been claimed that the 
printer should have the exclusive control of it both as to 
wording, construction and composing, and that the author and 
publisher should have neither part nor lot in the matter. 
Without going so far as this I agree that authors and pub- 
lishers should endeavor to make the title-pages as short and 
concise as possible, for a crowded title-page can never be 
displayed with elegance or taste. 

‘An Editor” suggests that printers should keep an ‘‘art- 
ist” or “artists” for this kind of work. To begin with, the profits in the 
composing department would never admit of the extra expense, and if 
it did, would authors and publishers accept these said artists’ designs 
without demur or suggestion? Bookbinders and lithographers keep their 
own artists, or have them at command, but are not their efforts frequently 
entirely overruled? The fact that their work is designed by a capable 
artist carries no sense of awe or responsibility to accept it on the part of 
the client. One of our greatest living artists was, I have been informed, 
engaged by an eminent firm of bookbinders, but the connection was dis- 
solved because the clients complained of a want of variety. By the way, 
some of these designs would be worth collecting. 

As I have, however, admitted, there are compositors and compositors, 
some having not the slightest idea how to set two consecutive lines, or 
how to analyze a title with a view of giving due emphasis to certain lines 
and the subordination of others, but no respectable house would trust 
such men with work of this nature, and if so employed their work would 
then have to run the gauntlet of overseer, manager or reader (always 





have returned them to be read. Of course, we all know 
readers who can correct the continental languages, besides Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Syriac, etc., etc., but they are scarce; and such readers have 
seldom an eye for anything else. I have known such in my own expe- 
rience who would spend an hour in looking up the proper aspirate fora 
Hebrew word, and havea dozen glaring blunders (in English) 
in the proof. I once tried a full-blown University man with a 
big degree asa reader He caught errors in Latin and Greek 
quickly enough, but ordinary English literals he passed by the 
score, and I am sure my experience is that of many others. 
Now and then, one comes across a veritable Crichton, but such 
are few and far between, and are not to be bought for money ; 
they generally drift away from the printing office into the 
church or the literary world, according to their bent. The fact 
is, a successful printer’s reader must have had a thorough tech- 
nical training, combined with a good varied education, and although I do 
not say that such a man should “ follow his copy” literally, and only 
devote his attention strictly to typographical errors; on the other hand, I 
do not think he should be expected to be a sub-editor, or made responsible 
either for the author’s facts or the author’s composition, though a good 
reader will, of course, call attention to obvious slips. Further, if he once 
arrogated to himself this duty, he would bring a hornet’s nest about his 
ears, and the first who would set him down and tell him to keep his place 
would be the author or editor himself. H. JOWETT. 


One of the most interesting and valuable books of specimens of elabo- 
rate designs in advertising has just been issued from the press of The 
Inland Printer Company. Eighty-five specimens of different designs from 
the same wording are shown. A handsomely embossed cover gives the 
book an exceedingly attractive appearance, and the contents are as inter- 
esting as they are valuable. Price, 25 cents; by mail, 5 cents additional. 
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A MARINE ILLUSTRATOR —H. REUTERDAHL. 


BY S. L. S. 


Stockholm, that Mr. H. Reuterdahl came to the conclusion 
that America ought to be a pretty good place to be 
in. His friend was about making the United States his future 
home and Mr. Reuterdahl resolved to do the same, and se- 
curing an engagement to illustrate the passage, he arrived in 


L was while chatting with a friend in the opera café in 





Chicago some three years ago, where he became connected 
with the Chicago Graphic, remaining on its staff until its 
suspension, and then connected himself with the art work in 
the interest of Leslie’s Weekly. 

Henry Reuterdahl was born in Malmo, Sweden, 1870. He 
views the principal incidents of his life “‘as a series of acci- 
dents,’’ as it was by chance he became an artist, and chance 
brought about his change of country for that of the United 
States, but he readily admits that his choice of marine as a 
specialty was in no way accidental ; on the contrary, considers 
it as a most natural result of a strong attachment for the sea. 
As a boy, he was to be found down in the harbor among sailors 
climbing masts and acquiring more knowledge of nautical 
terms than of Ceesar. 

Paternal authority was naturally brought to bear on so 
weighty a subject as a choice of calling, that same authority 
being directly opposed to that of an artist, not considering it 
conducive of high living or accumulation of fortune, but prob- 
ably from the boy’s very marked inclination and strong impor- 
tunities, it yieided — an unusual thing for paternal authority to 
do—and the boy was placed as an apprentice in the scenic 
studio of the opera in Stockholm. He, however, soon tired of 
gilding panels and ‘‘ working the growler”’ for his seniors, and 
struck out for himself, and started illustrating, attending the 
art school during evenings. He became intimate with several 
artists, from whom he received instructions, and that equally, 
if not more potent factor to development, criticism ; but never- 
theless his first enthusiasm continued unabated, finding his 
lifework among the city’s bustle, the marts of commerce, and 
ships. 

The drawings we reproduce show that Mr. Reuterdah] is 
not entirely confined to marine, having touched nearly all sorts 
of subjects during his engagement with the late Graphic, but 
he always has had a most marked preference for the wet 
element. 

He has during his work for that paper shown a great effi- 
ciency in obtaining good material, and has often ‘“‘ scooped ” 
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During the late coal strike he showed some 
very powerful sketches from the disturbances, and had the 


his colleagues. 


pleasure to see his paper ahead of its competitors. It was 
through his efforts that the London Graphic was the first Euro- 
pean paper that published any sketches from the great railroad 
strike. 

It may be noted as a happy coincidence that nearly all the 
editors he had dealings with have had more or less interest for 
the sea. Mr. J. S. Dickerson, of the late Graphic, was one of 
the most enthusiastic admirers of the water and its sports, 
while Mr. F. B. Shea, of ZLes/lie’s, is considered one of the 
ablest marine illustrators in the country. 

Correct drawing and detail in general is a conspicuous 
characteristic of Mr. Reuterdahl’s marine sketches. No flags 
flying against the wind are to be found in his drawings ; every 
nautical item is closely observed and executed. 

It should not be supposed that his claim as a marine illus- 
trator rests solely on his knowledge of the sea and the ships 
thereof; he has an intense love for the water, observing its 
ever-changing moods. As his sketches show, he has traveled 
extensively through Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Germany, 
and is as cosmopolitan in temperament as he is in art, conced- 
ing what is due to the traditions and influence of the Old 
World, while he is thoroughly in touch with the progressive 
movement of the New, and lastly, he has unbounded enthu- 
siasm for the black and white art and unlimited faith in its 
still greater future. 


IT WON’T TEST EGGS! 


The ‘‘ Vest Pocket Manual of Printing’’ received from you 
as a premium recently, while not throwing any light on the 
whereabouts of a double-column brass galley which has been 
missing from our office for some time, nor giving any trust- 
worthy rules for testing eggs, is still a most valuable little 
work and I prize it highly.— Arthur K. Taylor. 




















TROMSOE — THE DEPARTURE OF THE STEAMER.— REUTERDAHL. 
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GIVING CREDIT IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS.* 
BY J. B. HULING. 


THINK I may safely say that there is no business where 
the existing conditions demand that the greatest care be 
exercised in giving credit to customers more than in 

printing, and yet there is none that I know of where bad 
debts seem to be incurred with more ease. The reasons for 




















DIVERS AT WORK.— REUTERDAHL, 


this to my mind are several. In the first place, the majority 
of employing printers assume their responsibility without ever 
having had any experience whatever in a countingroom, with- 
out, perhaps, ever having come in contact, even as a foreman, 
with those who order work to be done. Their know- 
ledge of men must of necessity, then, be very small. 
Were this state of affairs otherwise, and information 
more common as to how the ‘‘boss’’ has to hunt around 
when payday arrives, no doubt the temptation to go into 
business for oneself would be much weaker, and the 
reckless competition, born of ignorance in the trade, 
be greatly reduced. The next reason is, that when the 
printer finds himself installed as a master, and begins 
to realize the difficulties of making both ends meet, he 
lapses at once into a state of mingled credulity and 
desperation, and clutches at anything that looks as if it 
might ultimately turn a dollar or two his way, forgetting 
the risks he assumes meantime and the liabilities he in 
turn incurs. So far as I can learn, the percentage of 
printers who have sufficient nerve to say to a glib 
stranger that a deposit must be made before the work 
will be started is at a minimum. 

Let us look for a moment at another aspect of our 
circumstances. We know what happens to us when we go 
to a strange tailor or shoemaker, but, notwithstanding, is our 
experience then any example? Now, neither the tailor nor 


* Paper read before the Master Printers’ Association of Chicago, No- 
vember 15, 1894. 
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the shoemaker runs the risk we do if a job is not taken by 
the customer. They can at least obtain the cost of the material 
they have used by some chance sale, but what is our material 
worth under similar circumstances? We might spend many 
dollars’ worth of time to cover with ink a few pounds of paper 
that would get from the ragman forty cents a hundred. Now, 
these facts you will all agree with me are perfectly true, and 
yet is there any systematic attempt among us to get our dues? 
Anyone who studies, as I do, the weekly sheets sent out by the 
mercantile agency cannot but be impressed with the fact that 
there must be so little discretion displayed in numerous 
instances as to be entirely unworthy the distinction at all. 
We see more than once the names of delinquents given in 
this way: ‘‘ Miss Jones, 6oth St.’’ Now, really, when we see 
such derelicts as this, what language needs be used to properly 
characterize the conduct of the printer who gives Miss Jones 
credit? What are his deserts? We have no means of knowing 
who may be the guilty ones in the cases that are revealed to us, 
but it may be safe to say that they could never have reached 
any higher position in the trade than compositor or pressman 
before becoming full-fledged ‘‘ masters.”’ 

I presume you are all aware of the facilities offered 
merchants and manufacturers by the commercial agencies 
for obtaining information respecting those who require credit. 
The large registers of business men and their financial rating 
are common in whatever direction we may go. They serve 
their purpose generally, but for any purposes of the average 
printer they are of so little utility as not to warrant the neces- 
sary investment. I should be surprised to learn if a dozen are 
owned in the entire trade of Chicago. Comparatively few 
printers have customers out of town, and those who do 
usually have private knowledge before taking the order. 
Then, as mention is made therein only of persons in trade, 
and printing patronage is from professional men and others 
who are unknown in commercial agencies, there is no adequate 
demand among us for the publication as it is issued. The 
printer, therefore, has no course open to him but to require a 
deposit or references from those whom he does not know. 
Will the average craftsman ever develop the nerve to pursue 
that course strictly? I am not entirely hopeless as to that. I 
sincerely trust that one effect of our association’s existence will 
be to bring all employers to a realizing sense of their condition, 
as the phrase is in the revival, and that they, like the penitents 
in the church, will be led to “go and sin no more.’’ The more 
we enlarge on the shortcomings of the trade—even harp on 
them, if you will so have it—the more their viciousness will be 
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revealed and they be recognized as leading to destruction so 
surely as they are continued in practice. It is no substantial 
consolation to make low prices to bad-pay customers, and, 
when they fail, to say to ourselves, ‘‘By making our price 
so low we don’t lose so much.’’ Suppose a printer opens up 
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in a community where he is unacquainted, how shall he form 
his judgment as to whom he should trust? The best credits 
are by no means those who make the greatest show. It is 
the custom of the leading commercial agencies to give mer- 
chants rating according to their legal responsibility, and to 
rate no one whose property is encumbered, even though 
his payment of accounts may be prompt to the minute. On 
the other hand, there are a large number of agencies cover- 
ing special lines of trade who pursue what seems to me a 
more equitable method. They indicate in their books the 
way tradesmen meet their accounts. Dun or Bradstreet would 
not give A I rating to a man with $10,000 capital, although 
he might be more scrupulous in his purchases and payments 
than a man with half a million. We all know cases where 
we would sooner trust the man of small means. The pre- 
tentiousness of many large concerns is too apparent when 
we find how many times we have to run to find the right 
man to check our small account, or the proper person to sign 
the check, etc. In fact, it is no uncommon thing to hear that 
some houses of this sort have gained their position through 
the overuse of creditors’ money. Were we to hold over our 
debtors the ax suspended over us by the typefounder and the 
paper dealer, perhaps we would oftener have our due, but will 
our nerve ever develop to that extent? I shall hope so when 
it first reaches the stage where a deposit or reference is rigidly 
required, 

I myself am situated so that I run few risks compared with 
many. No one can readily stroll into my office from the street. 
In fact, the complaint is too frequent that I am hard to be 
found even when directions have been given or the caller has 
been guided in before. I think I have had visitors reach me 


from every direction except down the chimney. Hence when 
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a stranger does come in I am naturally on my 
guard. Asarule heis from some customer who 
will give me sufficient information before I incur 
expense. However, when he is not, I enforce 
the rule. This strictness has contributed largely 
to the condition that I have not lost one-half of 
one per cent on my business, including bad debts 
and jobs left uncalled for. I was fortified, how- 
ever, by experience in another line where my 
losses were large enough in amount even though 
small in per cent. I set out in printing to get all 
I worked for, and you have heard how nearly I 
have succeeded. Some persons naturally make 
me suspicious. One kind is that class so eager to 
leave the work regardless of price. In view of 
the usual beating down to which we are sub- 
jected, perhaps this sensation is common to you 
all. If there are any novices within reach of my 
voice, this will put them on their guard. There 
is one customer to whose blandishments I think 
everyone would yield. I refer now to him who 
pays in advance or on delivery a number of times, 
and then sticks you on something larger than 
he has ever had. This kind succeeds in every 
trade. I doubt if he can ever be overcome. Were 
I to undertake to specify those whom I never 
would credit at all, you might take me to be the parent who 
set out to tell his son what was injurious for him to eat, and 
was shortly interrupted by the lad saying, ‘‘ Never eat any- 
thing.”’ I will therefore sim- \ 

ply specify, without giving 
extended reasons. When I 
was in merchandising, I used 
to think the very highest 
ability was demanded in 
giving credit to milliners. 
At the present time I substi- 
tute lawyers for milliners. 
Your attorney-at-law is an 
expert in telling you how to 
run your business and col- 
lect your debts, but sets the 
worst kind of an example in 
his personal habits. I think 
if history could be delved 
into far enough it would be 
disclosed that it was a law- 
yer who first said, ‘‘ Do as I 
say, not as I do.’”’ The 
local habitation of many 
of them is rather minute, 
and if the time ever ar- 
rives when it becomes 
necessary to make a levy poi A 
on it, the constable’s la- aN 
bors are brief. ‘No prop- 

erty found.” As the income 

of the average lawyer is 

fitful, so is his ability to 

pay. Therefore leave his 

trade to our long-pursed friends, and likewise the patronage 
of brokers of nearly every description. Retail tradesmen 
usually order small, and seldom enough to keep open account 
from month to month. They ought to be made to pay on 
delivery, or soon after. Of course, I’ do not now refer to such 
houses as are on our principal streets. From them, and from 
all others, in fact, monthly settlements should be had, and an 
understanding reached as to a particular day for payment, the 
earlier in the month the better. The tendency of the day in 
all lines is to short credits. Your bank wants paper at sixty 
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days as a rule, and wholesalers endeavor to keep their patrons 
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to thirty days, offering discounts to that end that alone are a 
fair profit. We know how limited is the credit given us, and 
should advantage by the recollection of it. Individuals with 
transient jobs, representing social clubs or unincorporated 
bodies, are entitled to no time at all. Physicians are the best 
class of professionals I trust. They are fairly diligent them- 
selves in collecting, and are not averse to clearing away their 
own debts pretty soon after they are incurred. Saloonkeepers 
should be kept off with a gun. You can make up your mind 
that they have few scruples if they will take up that branch of 
trade. Right here, too, I might utter my warning against all 
who are in any schemes that are deceptive or fraudulent in 
any respect. One of my largest losses was to a fellow whom I 
felt sure was beating his customers, but who I thought was 
favoring me. Your wandering advertising fakir is the hum- 
bug par excellence. With him originated that quality now 
so commonly read of as ‘‘monumental effrontery,” in plain 
language, unadulterated brass. I said above that you should 
have a gun for the saloonkeeper, but for this species a cannon 


is none too small. The directions are to cram him in the 


weapon and fire him right over to the competitor you hate the 
most. 


Sometimes he is an entertaining cuss, and you may be 
vastly amused by his 
tales, but neverthe- 
less, don’t forget to 
touch off the can- 
non. The lady 
wanting a charity 
job ‘is one of the 
dearest problems. 
You will find here 
how the man felt 
when he said, ‘‘ Dis- 
cretion is the better 
part of valor’’; you 





THE HARBOR OF CUXHAVEN, GERMANY.— 
REUTERDARL, will save time by 
throwing up your 
hands at once. A valuable suggestion given here gratu- 


itously is that you figure out what stock is required, and let 
her have the address of your paper dealer. It is one of the 
very few chances you ever have to get even with him for 
sending you stock in wrapping paper that you cannot use 
over again. Occasionally a pretty typewritist may deign to 
offer her trade to you. Treat her tenderly. She may be 
an angel without any disguise, and put you on to lots of 
good trade that far overshadows her own humble job. Ed- 
itors with new publications may not be so bad as they look. 
They rarely have any means and depend on their advertising 
to pay their bills to you. As advertising bills are those the 
average man is most reluctant to pay, you should take into 
consideration at once how long you may be able to carry the 
paper until you take it on yourself to discharge the editor and 
indite the articles yourself. Some very successful journalists 
have developed this way. 

Now, I have said enough, I believe, to set you all a-think- 
ing, and upon turning over your thoughts some other speci- 
mens of customers must come up. Analyze them for yourself, 
and determine their value. We, in our line, cannot reason as 
the tradesman does, whether it is better to see his goods on his 
shelf or figures only on a book, when a questionable patron 
comes in. Our’ stock is principally the labor of our men; 
while not tangible, we have to pay for it all the same. To 
sum up briefly, there ought to be no hesitation in deciding that 
positively there is no margin for taking chances in the printing 
business as it is conducted at present. 


THE Chicago 7ribune evidently appreciates the interest of 
the American public in the art and science of advertising. It 
offers a prize of $10 “‘for the funniest and the most unusual 
newspaper advertisement published bona fide in any American 
newspaper between January 1 and December 1, 1894.” 
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TWO OLD FRIENDS. 


That rusty pair of scissors and that dingy pot of paste 

Should not be called a monument of literary taste, 

But they are very useful ornaments, with quiet, peaceful ways, 
And they come in mighty handy on the miscellany days. 


Suppose I find some melody like those attractive lines, 

Where you hear the boys a whistling among the summer pines, 
I don’t allow the fugitive a chance to get away, 

But cut it out and paste it, and use it the next day. 


Often ’tis something funny that I chance to come upon. 

Or a little bit of wisdom, how this or that is done, 

Or a scrap of well-told pathos that I think will bring the tears, 
Then, just from force of habit, I grab the old brown shears. 


They may have given pleasure and perhaps have lightened care, 
Because they have caught some sunshine in the journalistic air, 
And helped to shape it for you, ’mongst the other things you read, 
As the brain’s a curious creature, and requires a lot of feed. 


And the man who knows his business and wants to fill the cup 

To quench the public thirstiness and build the journal up, 

Will do as custom dictates, let poor news run to waste, 

And use good things provided with help of shears and paste. 
—Caslon’s Circular. 





CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE CLASS FOR INSTRUCTION 
IN ILLUSTRATION. 


HE development of modern process engraving has caused 

a growing demand for instruction in the art of drawing 

for book and newspaper illustrating for which in the 
various art schools no special provision has hitherto been 
made, and the lack of training in these matters has been shown 
more particularly in poor arrangement and bad composition. 
The requirements of students in this branch of art are now being 
met in some degree by a class formed for the purpose at the 
Chicago Art Institute. The class is a large one; the students 
from the life class and the antique taking part —an evidence of 
appreciation — meeting for terms of two hours twice each 
week. A faculty many of the students have to acquire is that 
of drawing from memory ; the non-cultivation of which makes 
drawing without models a matter of unnecessary difficulty. 
Though the use of a model, it may be noted, is always to be 
desired, the ability to construct figures without a model is 





THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Chicago Art Institute Classwork. 


oftentimes most necessary, particularly when arranging a com- 
position, or drawing figures the attitudes of which are too 
difficult for a model to sustain, or under a number of unusual 
circumstances easily imagined. 

The training of this faculty is part of the work of the class 
and subjects of everyday life are suggested, and a call is made 
upon the memory or knowledge of the student for representa- 
tion. Composition is the part of illustrative work, however, 
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that receives most attention—the art of presenting a given 
subject in its most agreeable form as to arrangement, balance 
of light and shade, beauty of line, etc. The medium, be it pen- 
and-ink, or wash for black and white, is considered of next 
importance, and exercises that display the particular qualities 
of these mediums are given. The sketches here reproduced 
were based on the general subject of ‘‘poverty,’’ and were 
selected from the class work, and are an interesting evidence 
of progress. Mr. Fred Richardson is the instructor of the 


class. 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters of inquiries for reply in this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 762a 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

‘“PRESSWORK’’— HOW AND WHERE TO OBTAIN IT.— 
F. W., Washington, D. C.: The author of this work does not 
keep it on sale. It is the property of The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, who are its publishers, and can be obtained from them, 
their agents, or any typefoundry or printers’ warehouse. 
Mostly any one of these keep the book in stock. Yes; it 
cevers all the points of inquiry made by you, and about all the 
others likely to arise in your shopexperience. To get the work 
without delay, send postal order for $1.50, made payable to the 
publishers of this journal, when it will be mailed you at once. 

EMBOSSING.— J. W., Melbourne, Australia, writes: ‘‘ What 
is the best counter to use for embossing on cylinder and platen 
machines? and what is the best process for making the 
counter? How can the variation in register be prevented? I 
find that when the counter is put on it stretches the sheets, and 
causes variations in register.’ Amswer.— We are not familiar 
with any method of doing embossed work on cylinder presses, 
but believe such work can be done on machines of that kind. 
So many methods and articles are used for building up the 
‘force’? or ‘‘male’’ for dies, the best of which are reserved by 
the makers for the market, that it would be unwise for us to 
make their secrets known. A little work, entitled : ‘‘ Emboss- 
ing from Zine Plates’? covers about all our correspondent 
desires to know, except the material for making the force, 
which, as we have said, is a secret. This work can be had 
from the publishers of this journal, price, $1. It is the most 
practical exponent of the methods of embossing yet published. 
Its author has been known to receive as much as $18 for merely 
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showing a workman how to do embossing, previous to publish- 
ing his treatise. 

GLOss-FINISH INKS.— A. G. S., Chicago, writes: ‘‘I have 
had some discussion with one of the fraternity as to what 
would be considered more desirable in the ordinary run of small 
jobwork : black ink drying with gloss or without. Please en- 
lighten me. Answer.—Gloss inks have their special place of 
adaptability, such as in the case of labels for canned goods, and 
the like, and where exposure and wear are a desideratum in 
the printed product. Glossed inks produce a suggestion of 
inartistic taste when used on the ordinary run of commercial 
printing. Gloss is always attractive, otherwise it would not be 
gloss; but an attractively dressed person is not by any means 
the best dressed, where the matter of taste and propriety is 
considered. If you would have tasty printing, and black is to 
be the color, then by all means use a jet black ink which, 
when dry, reflects an ebon sheen of delightful intensity. That 
is beauty, and it requires fine ink to produce it; but it pays. 
Let all forms be made ready so that no imperfections appear 
on the printed sheet; carry the color sparingly, but full, and 
there will be no question as to which looks best — gloss or non- 
gloss inks. 

PICKS ON ILLUSTRATIONS.—J. F., Cleveland, Ohio, says: 
‘‘T have considerable trouble in keeping my work clear of 
little picks which appear every hour or so; this is the case 
particularly when I am running on half-tone engravings. I 
find that the solids are almost constantly gathering these little 
picks and defacing the finish of the work very materially, 
although I take every means known to me to get rid of them. 
I have read your pointer regarding coated paper, and have 
tested the quality of the paper, which responds on being well 
coated ; so it cannot be there. My rollers are fresh and well 
fitted for doing good 
work, Please inform 
me what you believe 
to be the cause com- 
plained of. An- 
swer.— Your case is 
that of many others 
who have written to 
us on this subject, 
and that of very 
many who have not. 
The picking off of 
coated paper just 
where it will show 
most on a printed 
job or page is truly 
annoying to a good 
workman as well as 
an eye-sore to an art 
student, but happily 
this may be avoided, 
for it is simply a 
question of ink. The 
ink you are using is 
too strong for the 
coating on the paper, 
and by reason of it 
being so, it pulls off 
whatever weak par- 
ticles of the coating 
chance to fall on the strong parts of the illustration. 
firm should furnish you with suitable ink for such work as 
you are doing on coated stock. You require a short, free and 
deep colored black ink, with just enough ‘‘tack”’ to maintain 
distribution. A little of low grade book ink, made for cylin- 
der press use, mixed with a medium strong black of good color, 
will often be found quite serviceable to avoid picking off. 

DIFFICULTY WITH ‘‘SOLDERED-IN”’ HALF-TONE CUTS.— 
J. H. L., Meadville, Pennsylvania, has sent us two sheets of a 
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16-page book form, one of which shows the first impression 
taken for underlaying, and the other the impression taken after 
the form has been underlaid. Regarding these he writes: ‘“‘I 
have been working electrotype plates with half-tone cuts on 
copper ‘backed up’ on metal and soldered into the electro- 
typed page plates, which are made here. When I take an 
impression for underlays from them for the plates, I find the 
edges of the vignetting to the cuts all black, and they cannot 
be ‘faded’ to a nicety. The electrotyper says that the heat 
from the soldering iron causes the edges of the copper to turn 
up. I have to underlay, or rather level up all of these cuts, 





DULL TIMES. 
Chicago Art Institute Class Work. 


and then take a small punch and tap the margins of them to 
get a good ‘fade,’ even after all I could do otherwise, by 
underlay and overlay, to get anything like a good effect. But 
this damages the wooden patent blocks which I work from. 
What do you suggest to be done in the electrotype room to give 
me flat cuts, and save me this trouble of black edges. All the 
cuts alluded to are the originals on copper and backed up as 
stated.”’ Answer.— Your complaint is a general one, and is 
certainly annoying to pressmen. We have carefully examined 
the appearance of the several half-tone cuts, which show a 
black rim on the outside edges of the light vignetting. The 
character of the illustrations being portraits, and where back- 
grounds are expected to be clear and light, makes it important 
that the very best effects be produced, or the customer becomes 
dissatisfied. In our examination of the first printed sheet, we 
discover that the mounting of the portraits have all been backed 
up and shaved off so as to be slightly higher than the type part 
of the plate into which they have been soldered. This is 
wrong ; and right here springs your difficulty. If your electro- 
typer will more carefully shave down the backed-up copper 
originals, so that when soldered into their proper places in the 
electrotyped plates, they are a little lower than one thickness of 
the paper on which your impression sheets sent us are printed, 
you will be able to make ready by underlay and overlay with- 
out the use of the punch. By the method suggested you will 
allow yourself what is necessary to lightly underlay the solids 
and even up the cuts, and, at the same time, have enough to 
spare for overlaying. We differ from the opinion of your elec- 
trotyper regarding the heat from the soldering iron curling up 
the edges of the copper on which the half-tone has been etched. 
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That is not a valid reason. What is needed in the first place is 
that the utmost care be exercised in the electrotype room when 
preparing for backing up the original engravings. The orig- 
inals should be perfectly straight; and if not, they should be 
given into the hands of a competent finisher for that purpose. 
If, when backed up with the metal backing, they are found 
to be warped in any way, or the backing slanting on one or 
more sides, the straightening and shaving on the job should 
be done with more than ordinary attention, for the electro- 
typer has in this case one of the most difficult jobs that can 
be put into his hands, and the smaller the cut the greater 
the difficulty becomes. 


TO PREVENT PAPER CREASING ON CYLINDER MACHINES. 
— Machinist, Timaru, New Zealand, asks: ‘‘Do you know of 
any effectual remedy for the creasing of paper when passing 
through cylinder machines? As this is the cause of much 
trouble and annoyance to machine printers generally, I am 
sure, like myself, they will be very glad if you can lay them 
onto some really effectual means of preventing it. For myself, 
I have tried all sorts of remedies. I have tried as little and as 
hard packing as the condition of the type would admit of; but 
I have found this only partially successful. On certain classes 
of work and with certain kinds of stock the paper w7// crease 
in passing through the machine in spite of every effort to pre- 
vent it. Assuming that the surface measurement of the cylin- 
der corresponds exactly with the surface measurement of the 
table, both traveling at the same rate of speed, the paper ought 
to pass through without creasing, unless there is some inherent 
defect in the principle of a round and a flat surface working 
together. Perhaps you will be able to throw some light on 
this matter.’’ Answer.— To begin, let us say that the difficulty 
complained of is certainly a general one and very perplexing 
at times. Almost all cylinder printing presses are equipped 
with devices for controlling the run of the paper while working, 
among which may be mentioned the tongues attached to the 
feed board and on which the feed guides rest, and then the 
adjustable steel band in front of the cylinder. These devices, 
when properly set to the cylinder, and the action of the cylin- 
der and bed is in unison, are of themselves almost perfect in 
their control of the sheet.’ A true curvature of the tongues to 
the cylinder head, by which the descent of the sheet is so infin- 
itesimal that it is almost imperceptible, will materially prevent 
crease or buckle as it leaves the feed board on its way to the 
steel bands and the form. Begin right at the start, and above 
all see that the sheet of paper is held strictly uniform by the 
grippers from one end to the other, and that it is traveling 
straight. Ifthe grippers are not set accurate in hold, the sheet 
is liable to wrinkle in the middle as well as at the leaving ends. 
If a buckle occurs after the tongues and grippers have been 
adjusted then the bands should be set either looser or tighter, 
as the needs may be, in order to dispel the crease in the paper. 
Sometimes altering the position of the tongues and feed guages 
will effect the end desired. Much depends on the size of the 
sheet and the quality of the stock in use. It is rarely that the 
devices named fail in producing a remedy for creasing. Of 
course, we are assuming that hard packing is the kind of tym- 
pan in vogue, and that the cylinder is not overpacked. A thin 
wire, or a reasonably strong string, fastened to the band-rod in 
front of the cylinder and carried under the same and made fast 
at the leaving end, will dispel creasing in open forms, where 
they will admit of such a procedure. When all these methods 
fail we would suggest the use of paper bearers, to be fastened 
to the cylinder at the point giving the most trouble. A bearer 
of this kind holds up the sheet and assists in creating a chan- 
nel through which the air under the sheet may escape. Impris- 
oned air, under the sheet of paper, is one of the leading causes 
of wrinkling. Turning forms, running with light impression 
and other expedients have been tried with more or less success. 
In open work, or forms with rules around open pages, buckling 
is an everyday nuisance, as indeed it is often the case with . 
illustrated work where decided lights and solids form a part of 
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the make-ready. Small pieces of folded paper to act as bearers, 
pasted on the open spaces on the cylinder, will act in a surpris- 
ingly effectual way. Such bearers can be made to any size 
desirable, from a nonpareil in thickness to several picas in 
width, and as long as necessity suggests, or to suit the margin 
where buckling occurs. This improvised remedy for wrinkling 
will also be found valuable in stopping slurring and otherwise 
balancing the sheet when passing over open portions of a form. 

OFF-SETTING AND BLURRING.—C. E. S., Ashland, Ohio, 
writes: ‘‘Kindly inform me through the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER the best way to keep enameled and super- 
calendered stock from off-setting or blurring. Today I was 
running four pages of a book form on a platen job press, with 
a long fountain, and had a hard time of it to keep it from 
blurring when I laid several sheets on the top of each other. 
The main cause of trouble occurred when the fountain roller 
touched the form roller—caused by too much ink. I put the 
fountain roller back until it just touched the form roller. This 
helped to overcome the difficulty a little; but the blur still 
left its mark on the top sheet, but not as much as at first. I 
put on a heavier impression also; thinking that perhaps the 
impression was too light —still the blur. I then adopted the 
plan of laying the sheets out in piles of 100 or 150 each; this 
remedied the trouble some. Was it an accident of not having 
ink for the kind of stock? Impression too light? Form 
rollers striking the fountain too hard, or piling too many 
sheets on the top of each other? Amnswer.—All the causes 
suggested in your last inquiries could contribute to blurring ; 
but let us begin where you state that ‘“‘the main cause of 
trouble occurred when the fountain roller touched the form 
roller— caused by too much ink.’’ You are correct as to that 
point, but you do not say that you reduced the quantity of ink 
then flowing from the fountain. To have given this your next 
attention would also have aided you. Working forms such as 
you describe on platen presses and with such fountains as are 
applied to them entail more or less difficulty. The inking of 
all large forms for platen presses should be kept down to the 
actual stage of solid color, and no more, as any quantity of ink 
beyond this will cause blurring. It should be kept in mind 
that the imperfect method of inking up and distributing the 
ink on such presses (with rare exceptions) will always tend to 
create such difficulty as our correspondent complains about, 
for this reason: The ink delivered from these crude makes of 
fountains and their feed roller leaves the ink in streaks across 
the disk of the press, in which condition it is taken up by the 
form rollers and laid on the face of the form, only in a milder 
condition of streakiness. As sheets are piled upon each other 
the risk of smutting is augmented by reason of the cause 
assigned. Your make-ready should be void of rebound; in 
other words, it should be kept rigidly in place by a suitable 
top sheet securely fastened down to the platen. The grippers, 
also, should be so set as to hold the sheet firmly when the 
platen is leaving the impression point; otherwise the ink on 
the form will pull the sheet from under them, and blur it as it 
leaves the form. It is possible that the ink used on the press 
was too strong and nondrying for the paper. The form rollers 
and the fountain roller should merely touch each other in taking 
ink from such a fountain as you have in use. Laying out the 
sheets in small lots, when not inset with insetting sheets, is a 
wise course to prevent blurring or off-setting. Do not “pile” 
the sheets straight as they are taken from the press, but drop 
them lightly and irregularly, so that the air may pass in among 
them. When removing the sheets from the feed board, lift 
them up from it, and lay them down wherever deposited, in a 
light and careful manner, and much more of the causes of off- 


blasé. Phwat’s dlasé?” ‘Thot,” said Mr. Dolan, ‘‘is the 
falin’ thot comes to a mon phwat’s got so lazy that loafin’ is 
hard worruk.”’— Post. 
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BERNARD C. GARBROCK. 


SUDDEN ending to a useful and busy life was the death 
& of Bernard C. Garbrock on November 17 at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, while busily employed in the printers’ roller fac- 
tory of Buffington & Garbrock, of which firm he was junior 
partner. His taking off was almost instant — and no word was 
spoken by him after the attack. His remains were laid to rest 
in the beautiful Wesleyan cemetery, in the presence of his 
widow and two children and a large concourse of friends. 
Mr. Garbrock was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1857, and 
was almost entirely self-educated. As a boy he was employed 

















in a number of printing offices, finally making a comparatively 
permanent stay with the Cincinnati Price Current, at which 
office he made the acquaintance of his then future partner in 
the roller business — Mr. L.. C. Buffington. The partnership of 
the two men was formed eleven years ago, and was a uniformly 
successful and harmonious one. Of his deceased friend and 
partner, Mr. Buffington writes that ‘‘he was like a brother as 
well as apartner to me. His force of character and personal 
magnetism made him many friends, and his fine instincts, his 
truth, honesty and integrity won him esteem from everyone.”’ 
In 1892 Mr. Garbrock read a paper before the Cincinnati Typo- 
thetze on the subject of printers’ rollers, which was received 
with pronounced favor and was very widely published in the 
trade press and issued in pamphlet form at the request of the 
typothetz membership. 

The business of the firm will be continued by the surviving 
partner, Mr. L. C. Buffington. 


ON November 16 last, at Bloomfield, New Jersey, Mr. 
Francis A. Teall, the veteran editor and proofreader, died sud- 
denly. Mr. Teall was born at Fort Anne, Washington county, 
New York, in 1822, and began to learn the printing business 
in 1836. He went to the city of New York in 1841, and as a 
companion at the case he worked with Walt Whitman. As a 
proofreader he had the distinction of reading the original 
proofs of Poe’s ‘‘Raven” and “The Bells.’’ He was one of 
the principal editors of Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia 
and of the Century Dictionary. Mr. F. Horace Teall, whose 
contributions appear regularly in this journal, is his son. Mr. 
Teall had been confined to his bed for a long time because of a 
fractured hip-joint, but had been comparatively well until a 
few days before his death. 





THE KISS. 


Engraved by 
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A CONSTANT READER. 


BY CLEVE SCOTT. 


‘The overworked scribe of the Mudville Gazette 
Sat wondering — moneyless wight — 

If his office would ever be cleared of its debt, 
With the times so deplorably tight ; 

When the tread of old leather was heard on the stair, 
And a stranger stepped into the room, 

Who asked, with the ‘‘ Don’t-let-me-bother-you”’ air 
Which the bore is apt to assume, 


‘““How are you?” The editor rose with a smile 
And pleasantly yielded his chair, 

Placed the visitor’s sadly unbeautiful tile 
(Which exhibited symptoms of wear) 

On the top of the desk, alongside of his own 
(A shocking old plug, by the way,) 

And then asked in a rather obsequious tone, 
‘“Can we do anything for you today?” 


‘““No—I just called to see ye,” the visitor said ; 
“J’m a friend to the newspaper man ’’;— 

Here he ran a red handkerchief over his head 
And accepted the editor’s fan — 

‘‘T hev read all the pieces you’ve writ for your sheet, 
And they’re straight to the point, I confess ; 

That ’ar slap you give Keyser was sartinly neat ;— 
You're an ornyment, sir, to the press!” 

“IT am glad you are pleased,” said the writer, ‘‘ indeed, 
But you praise me too highly, by far,— 

Just select an exchange that you’re anxious to read, 
And while reading it try this cigar. 

By the way, I’ve a melon laid up for a treat— 
I’ve been keeping it nestled on ice; 

It’s a beauty, sir, fit for an angel to eat — 
Now, perhaps you will relish a slice? 


Then the stranger rolled up half a dozen or more 
Of the choicest exchanges of all, 

Helped himself to the fruit, threw the rinds on the floor, 
Or flung them at flies on the wall; 

He assured his new friend that his ‘‘ pieces were wrote 
In a manner uncommonly able,’’— 

As he wiped his red hands on the editor's coat 
That hung at the side of the table. 


‘“By the way, I’ve neglected to ask you your name,” 
Said the scribe as the stranger arose ; 

‘“That’s a fact,” he replied, ‘‘ I’m Hezeki’ Bame — 
You hev heerd o’ that name, I suppose ? 

I’m a-livin’ out here on the Fiddletown creek, 
Where I own a good house and a lot ; 

The Gazette gets around to me wunst every week — 
I’m the constantest reader you've got.” 


‘‘Heziky Bame,”’ mused the editor, ‘‘ B-a-m-e ’— 
(Here his guest begged a chew of his twist) — 
“IT am sorry to say your mellifluous name 
Doesn’t happen to honor nry list.’ 
‘“S’pose not,’’ was the answer, ‘‘no reason it should, 
For ye see I jine lots with Bill Prim— 
He’s a reg’lar subscriber and pays ye in wood, 
And I borry your paper o’ him.’’— Central City Courier. 





SOME PRINTING HOUSES OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
W. M. BAYNE PRINTING COMPANY. 


This is a busy little house, and within the past few months 
a large addition of new type and presses has been made to it. 
They do general commercial, catalogue and society work, 
besides which they do the composition and presswork of sev- 
eral local publications. Their output never fails to give satis- 
faction. Nine presses are always busy, and it takes over $300 
weekly to pay the employes. W. M. Bayne and G. W. Bruner 
comprise the company. 


THE CLARK-BRITTON PRINTING COMPANY. 


About eleven years ago Mr. C. R. Clark started this office, 
and a few years later admitted Mr. C. S. Britton as a partner. 
Recently the company was incorporated. From a small begin- 
ning the business has continued to grow, frequent additions of 
presses and materials being made and new departments being 
added. 


They run four cylinders and four platen presses, and 
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They have thirty-five 
employes and pay out $325 per week. They do catalogue and 
commercial work, and turn out some very nice work, their 
aim being to give the best of satisfaction to their numerous 


keep them on the go all the time. 


patrons. The manufacture of blank books is also a feature of 
their business, and they do all their own binding. 

They are the publishers of the Razlway Agent, a monthly 
devoted to the interests of railways and railway men. 

Mr. C. S. Britton is president and treasurer, and Mr. E. F. 
Hamm, secretary and manager. 


THE FORMAN-BASSETT-HATCH COMPANY, 

Three years ago the firm of Short & Forman was burned 
out, and immediately thereafter The Forman-Bassett-Hatch 
Company was incorporated, Messrs. J. C. Forman and C. O. 
Bassett, of the old firm, consolidating with Mr. C. D. Hatch, of 
the Hatch Printing Company. 

They occupy a six-story building, 50 by 150 feet, at 223 and 
225 Seneca street, where they do a general stationery, printing, 
lithographing and binding business, no small part of the rail- 
road business of Cleveland coming to them. 

They have three lithograph presses, sixteen cylinder presses 
and platen presses, all of which are kept busy the year through. 
Their force of employes numbers in the neighborhood of 145, 
which takes in weekly wages $1,500. 

They manufacture all kinds of blank books, which, like 
their printing and lithographing, never fail to give the best of 
satisfaction, and they enjoy a constantly increasing share of 
the trade in Cleveland and vicinity. 

They have just added to their plant one of Anderson’s 
power embossing presses for stamping commercial and society 
stationery, thus completely equipping them for all classes of 
work. 

The officers of the company are: J. C. Forman, president ; 
C. D. Hatch, vice-president ; C. O. Bassett, secretary and treas- 
urer, 








FIDELITY. 





THE Christmas number of THE INLAND PRINTER is one of 
the finest examples of the art preservative of all arts ever pub- 
lished. It isa marvel. For beauty of design in skill and exe- 
cution it has never been equaled since Caxton first pressed a 
form.— Daily Times, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








AN EDITOR ON EDITORS. 


R. W. T. S. IRELAN, editor of the Saturday World, 
Dunkirk, Indiana, has been reflecting on editors, 
and sends us his impressions for publication. Antic- 

ipating that some of our readers may profit from reading 
them, we append them: 

There comes a time in the early experience of a newspaper man when 
he deems it his duty to ‘‘ rip somebody up the back,” or endeavor to regu- 
late the community in general. After a few efforts in this direction he con- 
cludes to let the community regulate itself. After the aggressive editor has 
been decently licked a few times, and prominent patrons sit down on him 
real hard, he becomes meek and lowly, and the office boy can call him 
names and still retain his job at $2 per week. Personal journalism does 
not pay a little bit. Strong individuality cropping out editorially every 
week is not a paying crop. The man who is “ roasted’’ a time or two nat- 
urally gets ‘‘sore,’’ and his friends always sympathize with him, and the 
sympathy does not pay much cash to the editor. The man who is opposed 
to your politics is not necessarily a reptile nor a horse thief, but is an 
American citizen probably striving to lead a different life, and he does not 
like to be called hard names by the opposition “‘ organ.”’ 

Kindness and fair dealing beats snobbishness and dishonesty all to 
pieces in the newspaper business. Because a man has fifty pounds of long 
primer and second-class rates at the postoffice, it does not give him the 
right to call his neighbor a swindler and a blackleg. I would say to all 
belligerent brothers, don’t sow seeds of discord in the community, for you 
will not be proud of the crop you reap. 


PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BY W. H. HYSLOP. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange 
of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in 
interest. 


WE are glad to hear that our esteemed friend Mr. Max 
Levy is writing an article on the effect of varied forms of stops 
on the half-tone image. We are always pleased when Mr. 
Levy can find time for writing for he is certain to say some- 
thing in a rather different way from what anybody else would 
say it. 

IN connection with the above, Dr. Eugen Albert, of Mu- 
nich, has taken out a patent ‘‘for stops which contain more 
than one opening, or which contain one opening which is not 
circular’”’ for half-tone work. Dr. Albert cannot have learned 
overmuch on his late visit to this country. 


PRICES IN PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— There is no sign of prices 
going up and it is not likely that they will go up for ordinary 
work until the great American Photo-Engraving Trust is an 
accomplished fact. There is one way of improving business, 
and that is to specialize. Try it! 


SENSITIZED PAPERS, How MADE AND USED. By HENRY 
C. STIEFEL, PH.D.— This book appeals not only to the profes- 
sional but to the great numbers of our readers who are only 
interested in photography in an amateur way. It bears evi- 
dence of the thoroughly practical use of the scrapbook, for 
that is all the author modestly claims for it. He says: ‘‘ Fora 
number of years it has been my pleasure and duty to read from 
ten to twelve photographic periodicals monthly — as manufac- 
turer to see what was new; as amateur photographer through 
love of the art. Whenever I found an interesting or valuable 
contribution in a periodical I placed it in my scrapbook, add- 
ing to it what I knew about the same subject from personal 
experience.’”’ What an amount of boiled-down information we 
could have on all subjects if others would give us the benefit 
of their scrapbooks. We can recommend this book to even the 
old hands, for we know by experience that they are likely to 
learn something. 


WE reproduce the following from that bright little monthly 
Process Work: ‘‘A German firm have placed on the market 
dry plates with a grain, either line or collotype reticulation, 
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We fail 


the idea being to dispense with the use of a screen. 
to see that such plates will be of any practical use, as the best 
half-tone results depend not only on the breaking-up action of 
the screen, but upon the diffraction brought about by the 
adjustment of the screen at a certain distance from the sen- 


sitive plate. Such action could not be bought about by a 
grain in intimate contact with the film.’ 


ANNUAL OF THE PHOTO-TIMES.— There are some books 
which it is never well to be without, and of such are the pho- 
tographic annuals. We have to hand the annual of the Pho- 
tographic Times for 1895, replete with up-to-date information 
on all subjects pertaining to photography. We have not only 
the record of other people’s successes, but also the record of 
their failures and how they overcame them. The illustrations 
are as usual excellent, and although there is nothing in the 
way of colorwork — which is to be regretted — still we cannot 
grumble. The editions of these annuals are soon sold out, the 
demand being very great, and a hint to the wise, etc. 





DECISION IN JOSEPH WETTER & CO’S ADVERTISE- 
MENT COMPETITION. 


HE announcement of the competition opened by Joseph 
Wetter & Co., which appeared on page 140 of the 
November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, has not 
brought so general a response as might naturally have been 
expected, judging by the answers to previous competition 
announcements. A sufficient number have submitted examples 
of their skill, however, to make the result but little less instruc- 
tive and interesting than the contests which have preceded 
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20 & 22 Morton Street, 
Star J. P. ’94. 
FIRST PRIZE. 
Specimen by W. L. Streeter, with the Star Job Print, Saco, Maine. 


First choice of S. H. Treloar. 
Second choice of A. S. Dinsmore. 
Third choice of Fred H, Smith, 
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SECOND PRIZE. 


Specimen by Geo. M. Applegate, with MacCrellish & Quigley, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


First choice of Fred H. Smith. 
Second choice of S. H. Treloar. 


it. The prizes are awarded as below indicated, under the rules 
and conditions laid down: 
FIRST PRIZE— W. L. Streeter, with the Star Job Print, 
Saco, Maine. One 5-wheel Wetter Typographic 
oc OE Te ere E ey ee Pe Teer T Te $25.00 
SECOND PRIZE — George M. Applegate, with MacCrellish 


& Quigley, Trenton, New Jersey..............06% 15.00 
THIRD PRIZE —L,. H. Rice, with P. F. Pettibone & Co., 
ene ae te ee ene ee ee ene ree ery 10.00 


The judges appointed, Messrs. S. H. Treloar, superintendent 
of the composing room of The Henry O. Shepard Company 
A. S. Dinsmore, assistant foreman, and Fred H. Smith, specialist 
in society and art printing, with the same firm, did not widely 
disagree in their estimates of the merits of the specimens, and 
the services of an arbitrator were therefore rendered unneces- 
sary. The choice made by each judge, noted beneath the illus- 
trations of the specimens awarded prizes, will explain the 
method of adjusting the order of merit according to a majority 
rule, 





THE MERGENTHALER ON THE BROOKLYN 
REGISTRY LIST. 


As stated last week, the list of registered voters in the city 
of Brooklyn, which has been printed by the Metropolitan job 
office, on West Twenty-sixth street, for a number of years, was 
given to the Recorder this year to be done on the machines, as 
the Recorder’s estimate was a trifle lower than that of the 
Metropolitan. 

The contract called for the composition to be done in min- 
ion type, and only four days were allowed for the typesetting, 
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presswork and binding. This virtually gave the Recorder but 
three days to do the composition. 

Of course no modern newspaper office could be expected to 
do the stonework and presswork on a job of that kind, so the 
contract for making-up, printing and binding was given to the 
Metropolitan, as they were used to it and knew just how to go 
about it. 

Part of the copy was given by the Recorder to the News, 
the Press, the 7Zimes and the Herald, and as fast as the bars 
were ready they were put on galleys, loaded into a truck and 
shipped up to Twenty-sixth street, where they were made up 
into pages and put on the press. 

Extra minion matrices and molds were furnished by the 
Mergenthaler Company, so that the faces of the type would be 
all alike, and on Tuesday the race began. It is safe to say that 
Mr. Ragowski, foreman of the Recorder, did not sleep much 
while the job was running, as a bond of $60,000 had been 
given to get the work out on time, and a break of any kind 
meant much to the Recorder people. 

The machines which were working on the list were kept 
running steadily, twenty-four hours per day. One set of oper- 
ators going on at 7 o’clock in the morning and working until 7 
at night, when a new force took their places and worked all 
night. 

About noon Thursday it looked as if the Recorder people 
had taken a bigger contract than they could fill, and that the 
Brooklyn voters would either have to vote without a list or not 
vote at all. The $60,000 seemed to be in jeopardy, and Mr. 
Ragowski was seen hurrying from one office to another and 
holding anxious consultations with the men in charge. Then 
a little extra exertion was made to get the copy up, and the 
operators were importuned to “ pull out.’ 

Hand compositors along the Row were watching and pray- 
ing that the machines might fail to accomplish the task set for 
them, so that another attempt might not be made to do like jobs 
on them. On Thursday night it looked like a race for a man’s 
life. Every operator who had a take of registry copy was 
‘‘humping’’ himself, and even the machines seemed to partake 
of the excitement, and the distributing arms seemed to hurry 
to get down to grab the line of matrices and fire them into the 
distributor. The men on the street were still “rooting ’”’ against 
the machines, and were happy in anticipation of the failure of 
the Recorder. 

On Friday morning the last linotype bar was cast, loaded 
into a waiting truck, and the horses attached to it started on a 
dead run uptown. The machines had won and the registry 
list was out on time.—Union Printer, New York, November 


3, 1894. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY A. L. BARR. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

Mr. S. K. PARKER’S MISCONCEPTION.—In an article not 
long ago I gave the number of men necessary and the work 
each should be expected to do. This was in answer to a letter 
from a firm that had a very poorly managed shop and had 
more men than were needed. They asked who should lock up 
jobs and attend to shipping. I said that after putting the 
proper number of men in the right places, they would have 
plenty of men to lock up forms and some whose time they 
could throw to the birds. This, I see, has been misconstrued. 
I did not intend to convey the idea that anyone could lock up 
forms, but that there were too many drones in this particular 
shop. No, it takes an experienced man in this line, and when 
it is possible there should be a first-class job printer employed 
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THIRD PRIZE. 
Specimen by L. H. Rice, with P. F. Pettibone & Co., Chicago. 


First choice of A. S. Dinsmore. 
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to do this work, as it does not come under the head of electro- 
typers’ work, and very few, if any, can do a first-class job if 
there is any fine rulework in it. 


THE TROLLEY SYSTEM OF ELECTROTYPING.—S. C., Chi- 
cago, asks: “‘What are the features of the so-called trolley 
system of electrotyping? I am told the plan is used at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and that the time of making electro shells 
is reduced to a minimum by the casts being kept in circula- 
tion around the bath. What is the philosophy of this?” 
Answer.—We have never heard of the trolley system, but we 
see no reason why it should not work, but it would be more 
expensive and unless it was used for cheap work we cannot 
see any advantage in it. With a good dynamoand bath a good 
shell can be made in two and one-half hours, and we do not 
think that this can be improved upon and do first-class work. 


How To REMEDY HIGH RULES.—J. R. T. writes: ‘‘I am 
troubled with the column rules coming up, that is when I take 
the forms out of the steam table there is always one, and some- 
times all of the rules more than type high, and as this will 
often occur on the last page or the starter, it delays the paper. 
I try to rub them down on the form, but they often double. 
Can you help me out? Answer.—Yes, I can tell you a very 
simple way to fix high rules. Take your hand chisel and after 
turning the mold face down on the table run the chisel down 
each side of the high rule and you will have no more trouble. 
Do not wet the mold. There must be some cause for your 
having high rules, and you should remedy it. 





PRINTERS in Wheeling, West Virginia, are much disturbed 
about the advent of composing machines. It is reported that 
the machines will be introduced on the Register about the first 
of February. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND FORGERIES. 


There are very few forgeries now, but one hundred years 
ago they were rife. The first recorded instance of the forgery 
of a Bank of England note has a singular touch of romance 
about it. The forger was a linen draper at Stafford, named 
Vaughan, who, in the year 1758, employed several workmen to 
engrave different parts of a £20 note, and when a dozen had 
been printed off he deposited them with a young lady to whom 
he was engaged to be married as a proof of his wealth; but 
the imposition was discovered, and Vaughan was hanged. 
One of the cleverest imitations of a banknote was the work 
of a poor schoolmaster, who forged an entire note with pen 
and ink, and, sad to say, was hanged. John Mathieson, who 
was convicted of forging the water-mark, offered to show the 
directors how it was done if he was pardoned, but they would 
not withdraw the prosecution. Singularly enough, forgeries 
first began to be frequent soon after the introduction of the 41 
note, and in April, 1802, Mr. Addington told the House of 
Commons that the forgeries had increased so alarmingly that 
seventy extra clerks were required at the bank merely to detect 
them.—Strand Magazine. 





HE WAS UPRIGHT! 


‘““ Week ago last Thursday’ remarked the proprietor, as he 
quietly trimmed the imprint off an offsetted job, ‘I advertised 
for a stone hand; and what do you think came up in the 
elevator to apply for the job? Well I’ll tell you. An ossified 
man ; and while the elevator boy was propping him up against 
the door frame so he could run the elevator, the applicant said 
he’d never done much outside the museum, but thought a 
change of occupation would do him good, and he had undis- 
puted testimony as to his inflexible uprightness.’,—Arthur K. 
Taylor. 





A MONUMENT TO THE PRINTER’S ART. 


It is with much pleasure that I acknowledge receipt of 
bound Volumes XII and XIII of THE INLAND PRINTER. I 
desire to express the view that if possible these two volumes 
are even better than those which preceded them, although the 
previous ones left nothing to be desired. I consider THE 
INLAND PRINTER a monument to the printer’s art, and I 
assure you I prize my volumes very highly.—/. V. Faithorn, 
Chicago. 





CONGRATULATIONS. 


A correspondent sends us an item clipped from the J/id- 
land Mechanic, of Kansas City, Missouri, and, as it will be of 
interest to many of our Washington readers, with whom we 
join in congratulations, we reproduce it herewith : 


Married. 

At the residence of the bride’s parents, at 
Twenty-second and Troost avenue, by the Rev. 
Mr. Bushnell, of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. T. Carlton Bornkassel, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Miss Olive K. Moore, of this city. 

Mr. Moore, father of the bride, is a well-known Kansas City merchant, 
and the young lady was a great favorite in society circles, which she has 
graced by her presence for several seasons. The groom is well known by 
the typographical fraternity, having worked in several of the larger offices. 
He was the Washington correspondent of the Mechanic a long time, and 
his letters were read with pleasure. He is now engaged in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, has been twice promoted since his appointment, and 
now holds the position of ‘‘stone-man ”’ and also father of the office chapel. 
He is a member of Columbia Union, No. 101, Osage Tribe, No. 6, I. O. R. 
M., of Washington, Fourth of July Lodge, No. 96, K. of P., of Philadel- 
phia, Prevost Division No. 1, U. R. K. of P., of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
two years ago was appointed special orderly to General Carnahan at the 
grand encampment of the Uniform Rank K. of P., and reappointed in 
Washington last summer. The happy couple started for their new home 
immediately after the ceremony, and will visit in St. Louis and Phil- 
adelphia en route. Their many friends wish them all the happiness 
possible in their new departure, and hope their paths through life may 
be one of sunshine and strewn with flowers of contentment and unal- 


loyed pleasure. 
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FIRE SCENE, NORTON BROTHERS’ FACTORY, CHICAGO. 


SPECIMEN OF COLOR WORK IN FOUR PRINTINGS FROM PLATES MADE DIRECT FROM ORIGINAL WATER COLOR 


Plates by * Press of 
FRANKLIN ENGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPING CO. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD Co. 
Chicago. Chicago. 














ASSASSINATION OF WILLIAM H. PRICE. 


N December 12 the many friends of William H. Price 
junior partner of the firm of Chandler & Price, printing 
press manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio, were shocked by 

the announcement of his assassination by burglars who had 
entered his house early in the morning of that day. The 
murder was one of unusual atrocity and the sympathies of the 
entire printing and allied trades have gone out to the bereaved 
family in their great affliction. The printing and allied indus- 
tries and the community which included Mr. Price in its citi- 
zenship suffer a distinct loss in his untimely death. 

William H. Price was born in Cincinnati, in 1847, but 
moved with his parents when but one year old to Trumbull 
and then to Geneva. Twenty-three years ago he went to 
Cleveland, and had been a resident of that city ever since. 
His father, the late O. H. 
Price, engaged in the 
printing press manufac- 
ture on First avenue, 
Cleveland, and the son 
took up the business at 
his father’s death. In 
1885 he and Mr. Harrison 
T. Chandler formed a 
partnership and located 
their factory on East 
Prospect street, at the 
corner of the Cleveland 
& Pittsburg railroad. In 
this place Mr. Price 
worked out his last days, 
full of the activity of 
middle age and of greater 
plans for the coming 
year. 

Mr. Price was a self- 
educated man and noted 
among his associates for 
his practical learning. 
Eminently a_ natural 
mechanic, he had broad- 
ened himself by seizing 
every opportunity to add 
to his attainments. From 
an artisan he became a 
scientific mechanic and 
inventor. Practical ap- 
plication of advanced 
science to his business 
made possible the success 
which became his in busi- 
ness matters. 

But Mr. Price was not 
alone a_ business man. 
He had marked literary tastes, and was an honored member of 
the Western Reserve Historical Society. Before his father 
died he studied medicine two years in the Cleveland University 
of Mediciue and Surgery. At his father’s death he left the 
college and took up the former’s business, the manufacture of 
printing presses. Though not a graduate of the college he re- 
mained a valued friend to it. He frequently gave sums of 
money to the institution, and aided it in every way he could. 

Besides being prominent as a business man, and as a man 
interested in education, Mr. Price was an Odd Fellow, belong- 
ing to Cleveland Lodge, No. 13, and North Wing Encampment. 
He was also a member of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Price was a close student of microscopy, and on the 
Friday before his death was elected on the board of trustees of 
the newly incorporated American Institute of Anthropology. 

The wife of Mr. Price and three children under age, two 
sons and a daughter, survive him. 
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The funeral took place on December 14 from the family 
home, the burial being at Lake View Cemetery. The pall- 
bearers included Messrs. Harrison T. Chandler, T. F. Beidler, 
R. H. Boggis and Albert E. Converse. 


REVIEW OF TYPE DESIGNS. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING, 


T is remarkable, when it is considered how many tens of 
thousands of ornamental characters have been produced 
for combination borders, that a really novel piece or adap- 

tation at once strikes the eye. Last month, in my English 
papers, I noted some ground patterns and bands which I felt 
sure were new —this month, in one of the trade journals of 
London, I find a specimen page with synopsis. There are 
eleven characters, seven 
on I2-point em, three on 
en, and one 6-poiut em. 
Of these, Nos. 4, 5 and 
7, a looped or linked 
ornament variously 
treated, are noteworthy 
for their novelty. All 
the pieces are neat and 
graceful, and singly or in 
combination form neat 
ground patterns. They 
are shown by the Brit- 
ish Typefoundry, Cam- 
berwell road, London, 
and I presume are orig- 
inal designs. This is the 
first time I have come 
across the name of the 
house, which must be a 
new one. It has made a 
good beginning. 

Somewhat similar, 
though not equal in exe- 
cution, are some of the 
‘‘Tdeal’’ ornaments, ten 
characters, 12-point em, 
by A. D. Farmer & Co. 
Nos. 1 and 2 almost ex- 
actly resemble two char- 
acters of Brendler’s 
‘*Pompeii’’ mosaic com- 
bination. No. 4 is origi- 
nal, resembling the astro- 
nomical symbol for a 
comet, but is not spe- 
cially attractive. No. 5, 
a trefoil, No. 6, a leaf in 
silhouette, and No. 9, a 
shell, are all good, though marked by a certain stiffness charac- 
teristic of the whole series. The same designs I notice are 
promised on 6-point and 18-point bodies. 

The Inland Typefoundry, in its new face, Woodward, has 
added one more to the increasing ‘‘ De Vinne”’ family of let- 
ters. It has, however, an individuality of its own, and the 
formation of the bottom of a and d, and of the top of the p is 
peculiar. The little vignettes, entitled Art Ornaments, are 
Teutonic in character, and decidedly pretty. The series of bold 
borders is continued. No. 1222 will be doubly useful — by 
itself, and in register with a former series. Several of the sil- 
houette pieces I recognize as old friends from Leipzig. 


The W. L. Warner Company is a name newto me. Their 


“Dainty” border, a free and light rococo design, is neat but 
scratchy. 

The Frankfurt Foundry, of Nies’ successor, shows a neat 
It has a 


and legible sloping hair-line style in three sizes. 
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feature which would have been considered inadmissible, espe- 
cially in Germany, not long ago, the caps being provided with 
serifs, while the sanserif character is strictly maintained in the 
lower case. I cannot suggest any principle on which such an 
innovation can be defended — but the effect is not so incon- 
gruous as we might expect. This letter is one of the signs 


that German conventionality is breaking down a little under 
the influence of the much-abused ‘frei manier.”’ 








PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

TITLES FOLLOWING PERSONAL NAMES.—F. L. T., Port- 
land, Maine, writes: ‘‘ Which is preferable, the .use of caps or 
small caps in case of titles following the names of individuals, 
such as D.D., M.D., etc.? In case of printing the name of a 
king, like George III., would the three I’s be considered a title 
in the sense of those above, or a part of the name? I notice 
that printers of high standing are using both caps and small 
caps in the cases like those above cited.’”” Answer.—Capital 
letters, and not small capitals, are prescribed by principle, and 
those who use small caps simply ignore principle. No one 
could ever give a reason for the use of small caps for such 
abbreviations, except the unsatisfactory one that certain other 
people use them, presumably because they are thought to look 
better than caps. Those who choose to adopt mere notions, to 
the exclusion of principle, are of course at liberty to do so; 
but it would certainly be advantageous to settle upon a univer- 
sal practice in all such matters. Universal practice, or an 
approximation to it, can be attained only on the basis of real 
reason. ‘Initial letters used as abbreviations are to be in caps 
without exception ”’ is a reasonable rule, and one that can never 
be misunderstood ; it is the best rule, because in some instances 
caps are the only proper letters, and therefore they are better 
than any others in allinstances. In titles like George III. the 
numerals are not a separate title, but part of the name. The 
title is properly read ‘‘George the Third,’’ therefore the 
numerals are used as an abbreviation, and this should be indi- 
cated by using a period after them. 


StTYLE.— There is no limit to the number of unreasonable 
whimsicalities that are perpetuated in printing because they 
are the “‘style of the office.’ No matter how absurd anything 
may be, or how little it may be supported by authority, the fact 
that it is ‘“‘style’’ seems sufficient to carry it, even when all 
hands realize that it is not right. How these things come to be 
“style”’ is often unknown. If any one thing is needed by way 
of reform in printing, it is the overthrow of ‘‘style.”” The very 
word might well be tabooed, and all questions now submitted 
to its decision — that is, all questions of form in language — be 
decided by the test of reason and authority. There are few 
matters of form and expression that are not amenable to 
decision on a basis of real principle, and it will be a grand 
day for the trade when, instead of blindly following ‘“‘style”’ 
that has no such support, those who are in authority insist 
upon submitting every broad question to reasoning from 
analogy. A proofreaders’ association could not possibly find 
anything better to do than to work with might and main to 
crush the monster ‘‘Style,” so far as matters of punctuation, 
capitalization, compounding, etc., are concerned. A great 
deal of work must be done before any real reform can be 
accomplished, but what can be accomplished is not little, and 
is well worth the utmost possible effort. Of course this must 
not be understood as meaning that every possible point of dif- 
ference can be settled as a matter of “right” or ‘‘wrong’”’; it 
only means that many of the differences are amenable to the 
test of “‘right’’ and ‘‘ wrong,’’ and should be submitted to it. 
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DEATH OF JOHN POLHEMUS. 


R. JOHN POLHEMUS, the prominent New York printer 

and publisher, died at his home in Flushing, Long 

Island, on Friday, December 14. Mr. Polhemus was 

born near Haverstraw, Rockland county, New York, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1826. His first employment was in a cotton factory 
and afterward upon the Morris and Lehigh cards. In 1842 
he went to New York, and began to learn the printing trade 


































and soon distinguished himself as a skillful hand-pressman, 
and afterward as a power-pressman. In 1852 he entered into 
a partnership with John De Vries as Polhemus & De Vries, 
at 66 Cortlandt street, their work being chiefly auction cata- 
logues. By arduous toil some capital was accumulated and in 
1865 the partners separated, Mr. Polhemus takjng new quarters 
at 102 Nassau street, on the top floor, and as business increased 
he added the floors below it. He began at once the policy of 
accumulating type so that he might be prepared for emer- 
gencies, his purchases sometimes exceeding twenty thousand 
pounds ina year. From this policy he was enabled to accom- 
plish the feat of printing Goulding’s New York Directory in 
eleven days. Lately the office was moved to 121 Fulton street. 
Mr. Polhemus was a member of the original typothetez founded 
in 1863, and on its revival in 1883 he again joined it. He has 
been its treasurer and the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and has been a delegate to all of the annual conventions, 
except the first. In 1891 he visited Europe, and was hand- 
somely entertained by his friends at a banquet on September 
22, 1891. Mr. Polhemus was married twice, and of late years 
his printing establishment has had its more active business 
needs taken care of by his sons. The funeral services were 
held at Flushing, Long Island, on Sunday, December 16. 





FREDERICK K. TRACY, for over fourteen years connected 
with the Chicago Newspaper Union, and of late the western 
manager of the American Press Association, with the new year 
assumes the position of manager of the Chicago Newspaper 
Union. Mr. W. S. McClevey, manager of the Indianapolis 
branch of the American Press Association takes the position 
vacated by Mr. Tracy. 





































BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


BARON KINATAS, a tale of the Anti-Christ: By Isaac 
Strange Dement, has been received. M. T. Need, Chicago, is 
the publisher. 

THE Midland Monthly will begin its third volume with the 
January issue, and it is gratifying to note the interest which is 
so rapidly surrounding this representative journal of the West 
— admittedly a difficult place to successfully carry on a high- 
class magazine. The subject-matter is of special value to 
western interests, and the typography is excellent. 


THE twelfth part of Bancroft’s ‘‘ Book of the Fair” well 
sustains the interest of the parts preceding it. The magnifi- 
cent and curious fruit exhibits are here reproduced with all the 
fidelity of the modern photogravure or half-tone, and among 
them a superb full-page plate of the view across the south 
canal makes one live again in the days of that Fair of the 
World. 

THE second series of the popular ‘“‘ Events of the Week,”’ 
by ‘“‘H. R. H.”—Harold R. Heaton —have just been issued, 
and, if anything, the book is even more droll and humorous 
than the preceding. Printed from larger plates and on larger 
paper than the first series, it is in its mechanical features 
improved. In this particular field, by the force of Mr. Heaton’s 
artistic genius, keen sense of the ludicrous, and refined 
humor, the Chicago 77vibune is not approached by any paper 
of which we have knowledge. It is given to few artists, and at 
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where by her grace and beauty she ‘‘ put the Colony in com- 
motion.’’ Of course she found a husband in a short time, and 
left a long line of descendants, among whom are the present 
Senator E. O. Wolcott, of Colorado, and Lieutenant-Governor 
Roger Wolcott, of Massachusetts. But the full story, and 
somewhat more, is told in Mr. Bolton’s ‘‘ versified narrative,’’ 
which the interested reader should buy and read if he wants, 
as no doubt he does, an account of wooing in colonial days. 
The little book may be had of any bookseller for 75 cents. 


““LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN ” and “Theory and 
Practice of Design,” by Frank G. Jackson, are two books 
which should be in the hands of every student of designing. 
The first mentioned work is a handsomely gotten up element- 
ary text-book based upon a course of lectures delivered at the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art, at which institution the 
author is second master. There are all too few inexpensive 
works treating on the elements of design, and that the “ Les- 
sons on Decorative Design’’ have met with popular favor is 
evidenced by the fact that the issue of the book is now in its 
fourth thousand. Its object — to assist young students in their 
early decorative attempts by showing them the constructive 
origin of ornamentation, and placing before them such guiding 
principles and orderly methods as are found to underlie all true 
decoration of every kind — cannot fail to commend it. Thirty- 
four full-page plates adorn the text. The book is handsomely 
and substantially bound in cloth, embossed in gold. Price, $2. 
Its sequel, the ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Design,’’ is of uniform 




















long intervals, to produce work in the line of cartoons so hila- 
riously funny, so refined — without even the taint of vulgar- 
ism —and so correct in drawing. No one at all interested in 
line engraving should be without the work, and its low price, 
50 cents, places it within everyone’s reach. 

THE Quarterly Illustrator enters upon its third volume with 
the current number, and the number begins with a subject very 
dear to the average heart. The American girl has been our 
most important national characteristic since James expounded 
that abnormal specimen, Daisy Miller. Since then the vari- 
ety and number of American girl types have been limited only 
by the number of authors to write about them. Under the 
title of ‘‘The Origin of a Type of the American Girl,” Richard 
Harding Davis tells with his judiciously injudicious levity of 
how Charles Dana Gibson became the originator of a popular 
type. 

MEssRS. COPELAND & Day, 69 Cornhill, Boston, send us a 
quaint little book that has the appearance of having been laid 
away in some seventeenth century lady’s dressing case and 
forgotten ‘‘ all the centuries through.’’ Paper, type and bind- 
ing, all have that archaic touch characteristic of the books of 

‘The age of Saturn and of Anne”’ 
“On the Wooing of Martha Pitkin, being a Versified Narra- 
tive of the Time of the Regicides in Colonial New England, 
written by Charles Knowles Bolton, Bachelor of Arts ’’—so 
reads the title. The unversified story of Martha is told in a 
preparatory note, from which one may learn that, as a member 
of the Pitkin and Wolcott families, her name is frequently 
mentioned ‘in the colonial records of the time.’’ Born in 
London in 1638, Martha followed her brother, William Pitkin, 
Attorney-General of Connecticut, to the New World in 1661, 
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size and is an advanced text-book which the author states does 
not pretend to be a book of design, but a book on design — not 
a picture book, but a text-book, and the seven hundred illus- 
trations and diagrams have been selected and designed with 
the view of explaining principles and directing practice. We 
have pleasure in commending these works to the careful atten- 
tion of all students in decorative art. London: Chapman & 
Hall. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Pittsburgh Press has recently purchased two three- 
roll Scott insetting presses. 

THE Daily Anthracite of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, has 
added a Scott web press to its plant. 

THE ‘Joyful Greeting’’ of the Hudson (Michigan) Gazette 
holiday edition should win many additional friends for Editor 
Schermerhorn. 

THE Philadelphia /uguirer celebrated the opening of its 
new building with a banquet Saturday, December 15. The 
paper will be printed on three three-roll Scott perfecting 
presses. 

A sort of phenix of the Zimes-Standard of Newark, New 
Jersey, appeared Friday, December 7, with the title Newark 
Times. It is an afternoon paper with three editions; I, 3 
and 6 o’clock. 

THE Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, manufacturers of the Columbia bicycles, issue their tenth 
annual Columbia Desk Calendar in ‘‘a new dress and with new 
thoughts.” It is certainly a compact and useful gift, and 
should serve to induce the busy office worker to seek relief for 





























brain and nerve exhaustion in exercise with the popular 
Columbia ’cycles. 

THE Canadian Art Printer is a new monthly published at 
Owen Sound, Ontario, by Arthur M. Rutherford, intended as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas among printers, and the 
introduction to the trade of stationers’ novelties. 


THE Buena Vista Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Advocate, has begun the publication of the Midland Virginian, 
at Columbia, Virginia, with a circulation of 2,500. This com- 
pany executes all classes of book, job and newspaper printing, 
and its mechanical department is under the charge of Thomas 
D. Bailie, probably the youngest foreman in the South. Mr. 
Bailie has had charge of the mechanical department since its 
organization — five years ago. 

THE TZimes-Standard of Newark, New Jersey, the only 
morning paper of that city, suspended publication Friday, 
November 30. The failure of the Empire Typesetting Machine 
Company to furnish machines at the time specified and the 
fight which Thomas C. Barr, the proprietor, waged against 
Typographical Union No. 103 for six months, and which was 
terminated about September 15 last in favor of the union, is 
assigned as the cause. It is said that Mr. Barr sunk $200,000 
in trying to make the paper pay. The Journal of the same 
place, an evening paper, has also suspended publication. 


THE Northwestern Pennsylvania Editorial Association will 
convene in Erie, Pennsylvania, on January 4, to complete its 
organization. The preliminary meeting for organization was 
held at Warren, Pennsylvania, on November 27, when many 
interesting speeches were made. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, Lucius Rogers, of Kane; sec- 
retary, P. C. Boyle, of Oil City. Committee on by-laws— 
Bert Olson, of Smethport; R. E. Walker, of Warren, and 
W. H. Baker, of Erie. Committee on membership—J. A. 
Payne, of Corry; J. B. Borland, of Franklin ; G. A. Northrop, 
of Kane; R. E. Walker, of Warren and D. L. Wade, of Cam- 
bridgeboro. 

AN advertiser in an eastern city recently sent out to a list 
of country newspapers in his vicinity copy for an advertise- 
ment that previous estimates had told him would cost an 
average of between three and four dollars. In each envelope 
he inclosed a one-dollar bill, accounting for its presence by 
saying at the bottom of the order for the insertion of the adver- 
tisement, ‘“‘ payment for which we inclose.’? Did it work? 
Not one of those bills came back, the advertisement subse- 
quently appearing in each of the various papers. And in the 
report of the next editorial convention in that state we will 
probably be able to read that some of the proprietors of these 
same papers took a prominent and aggressive part in the dis- 
cussion of the question of ‘‘The Exclusion of the Foreign 
Advertiser from the Local Press.” 

In America, when a newspaper publisher cuts the price of 
his paper, his rivals combine to boycott him. In France, one 
of the rivals would challenge him to fight. In the cemetery of 
Saint Maudé, a suburb of Paris, lies the body of Armand Car- 
rel, who lost his life in 1836, due to a bitter quarrel arising out 
of the reduction in the price of a daily newspaper. Not a 
broad sheet, but a very narrow one in those days cost 6 cents. 
Emile De Girardin, who in addition to being a distinguished 
editor —in fact, a prince among journalists, and the husband 
of ‘“‘ Delphine Gay’’—was an accomplished business man, 
created a revolution in the newspaper world by announcing 
the appearance of La Presse at 3 cents the copy (it is sold at 
1 cent today). Carrel attacked him as the last of men for 
such an innovation. A duel ensued; Carrel was killed, and 
De Girardin received a bad bullet wound in the thigh. 





TREACLE once meant an antidote for poison, then a sweet 
liquor used by druggists to disguise the taste of bitter medi- 
cines, lastly molasses. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THERE is considerable agitation over the amalgamation of 
Typographical Unions Nos. 6 and 98 in view of greater New 
York. 

THE editor of THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges a 
courteous invitation from the Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 56, of Cleveland, Ohio, to be present at their third 
annual ball, on December 17. The invitation and card of 
admission are printed with excellent taste. 


A RATHER unique state of affairs came to light in the New 
York 7Zimes proof and composing rooms recently. It has 
apparently been the custom when a proofreader let an error go 
through that he was suspended fora certain length of time; 
and when an operator made an error in correcting he was sus- 
pended from duty for ten days or a fraction thereof. A severe 
letter from the president of No. 6 to the chairman of the office 
put a stop to the practice. 

A CORRESPONDENT writing from Colchester, Connecticut, 
sends us the appended item taken from the Advocate of that 


place : 
Fred Button has moved into his new build- 


ing, has his printing presses set up, and is doing 
a good line of work. Also carriage and black- 
smithing work done by G. F. Button at low 
prices. 


Regarding this our correspondent says: ‘‘ Perhaps some theo- 
rist will work out the origin of the experienced blacksmith 
printers from this. At any rate he is an amateur printer, and 
this is the first case on record that I have ever heard of putting 
in printing presses that would do blacksmith work !” 


THOUGH the typesetting machines have done much to dis- 
courage pride in fast hand composition, emulation in that 
direction has not yet been quenched. From Brownwood, 
Texas, comes an inquiry for the fastest record on leaded long 
primer for ten hours work —no distribution. We leave the 
question open for answer by any of our readers who may be 
informed. Our correspondent sends us a clipping from the 
Bulletin, of Brownwood, reporting the performance of Mr. 
Ira Hall in the typesetting line, and adds that Mr. Hall credits 
THE INLAND PRINTER with his excellence. The lower-case 
alphabet of the type used by Mr. Hall ran 13 ems. Copy was 
a mixture of manuscript and reprint, evenly divided, and taken 
off the hook. The entire quantity set was corrected in fourteen 
minutes. We append the newspaper extract : 

The Bulletin thinks it has the fastest compositor in western Texas, and 
will continue to think so until it is proved tothe contrary. Tuesday Mr. 
Ira Hall put up six full galleys of leaded primer in ten hours, and had five 
minutes to spare. For the benefit of those who do not know how much six 
galleys make we will give a fewfigures. Counting 22% inches to the galley 
the amount set would be 135 inches. This makes 913 lines as seen in the 
weekly papers ; 913 lines contain about 6,391 words. His day’s work made 
15,609 ems as printers count. If the 913 lines were placed end to end they 
would extend a distance of 165 feet or 55 yards. The number of pieces of 
type picked up was 31,955. The distance the hand had to move in getting 
this type from the case and putting it in the stick was 63,915 feet, or about 
twelve miles. 

THE Ottawa correspondent of the Montreal Gazeé/e, under 
date of December 4, says: ‘‘ There are quite a number of un- 
employed printers in the city at present, most of whom are 
trying to get work in the Government Printing Bureau, where 
there are already quite as many men as employment can be 
found for. There is also a considerable demand in Toronto 
and other cities for good men who can run typesetting ma- 
chines, which are fast superseding hand setting in most of the 
newspaper and job printing offices. In the Printing Bureau 
there are several typesetting machines which are used during 
the session in connection with the official debates, but are not 
in use at present. Dr. Dawson, the Queen’s Printer, thinking 
to do some of the unemployed men a good turn and enable 
them to get work in other cities, offered to allow such of them 
as wished to learn how to run a typesetting machine to use one 
in the Bureau. This some of the men were willing enough to 


























do, but the typographical union will not allow them to use 
the machine unless they are paid $2 a day. The Bureau 
officials did not see that they had any authority from Parlia- 
ment to open a school for teaching the use of typesetting 
machines and paying the scholars $2 per day for learning ; 
and, therefore, the demand of the union has not been complied 
with. Quite a discussion over the matter has been going on in 
the columns of the Capital Siftings, a weekly labor paper, but 
the above facts fairly cover all the points in the case.’’ There 
can be little doubt that a more liberal policy on the part of the 
union might have been adopted, but it must be borne in mind 
that local conditions may have made a concession by the union 
a dangerous precedent. The newspaper extract quoted has 
several inaccuracies of fact, and it would seem that there is a 
disposition by the press at least to place the union in a false 
position. Any insinuation, however, of other than disinter- 
ested motives actuating Mr. Dawson should be deprecated. 





TRADE NOTES. 


THE tenth supplement of Bruce’s Specimen Book of 1882 is 
just out. It contains specimens of four new faces made by 
George Bruce’s Son & Co., New York. 

C. B. CoTTRELL & SONS COMPANY have recently moved 
into handsome offices on the first floor of the Times Building, 
Park Row and Spruce street, New York. 

IRA D. SLOTTER has sold his job printing plant at Colum- 
biana, Ohio, to C. E. Wolfgang, and expects to open an office 
in Ontario, Southern California, in a short time. 

THE Binner Engraving Company, of Chicago, have issued a 
catalogue of stock plates suitable for calendars, display adver- 
tisements, etc., copies of which can be had upon request. 

THE Chambers Printing House, Philadelphia, has removed 
from 501 Market street to 16 South Fifth street, and announce 
that they now have all the facilities of a modern printery. 

On and after February 1, the address of the John Thomson 
Press Company, New York, will be 253 Broadway, rooms 306 
and 307 Postal Telegraph Building, opposite City Hall Park. 

THE postal cards which George H. Benedict & Company, of 
Chicago, are issuing each month, seem to be attracting consid- 
erable attention. The last one, headed ‘‘ Benedict-ionary,’’ was 
especially good. 

THE Palmer & Rey Typefoundry, Portland, Oregon, have 
removed to new quarters, at the corner of Second and Stark 
streets, and now have one of the best appointed printers’ sup- 
ply houses on the coast. 

J. H. STONEMETZ & Co., 23 Park Row, New York, have 
secured the United States agency for the Dummer Paper 
Feeder, applicable to cylinder printing press, folding and ruling 
machines, and will soon be ready to fill all orders. 

THE American Book Company, after a trial of nearly six 
months with a Miehle Press, have placed with the Miehle 
Printing Press Manufacturing Company a further order for ten 
presses for their new establishment in New York city. 

THE business heretofore carried on by James IL. Morrison, 
under the name and style of The J. . Morrison Company, 17 
Astor place, New York city, will be continued by Mr. A. G. 
Mackay, the former manager, alone, under the same firm 
name. 

WE have received ‘‘Samples of Ruled Headings,’ being 
specimens of statements, bill-heads, note-heads and letter- 
heads furnished by the Whiting Paper Company, 240 Adams 
street, Chicago. A more useful set of samples could not be 
found. It shows all the various sizes and kinds of papers and 
different rulings and can be had from the company on request. 

MR. HENRY S. KEARNY, treasurer of the John Thomson 
Press Company, has been appointed a commissioner of the 
board of electrical control for New York city. For the past 
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several years he has been its engineer, succeeding Mr. John 


Thomson, the first appointee. Amos J. Cummings has also 
been selected as one of the commissioners, and will resign his 
seat in Congress to assume the duties of the new office. 


THE specimen book of half-tone cuts by the Electro-Tint 
Engraving Company, Philadelphia, announced in the last 
issue, has made its appearance. It is called ‘‘ Reproductions of 
Celebrated Pictures,’? and contains over 300 different kinds, 
and is neatly bound in cloth and excellently printed. While a 
charge of $1.50 is made for the book, it is well worth the price. 
This amount is deducted from first order for cuts amounting to 
$5 or over. The advertisement appears again in this number. 


IN the last issue a statement was made that the contract 
for furnishing all of the machinery and supplies for the book- 
binding department of the American Book Company, New 
York, had been awarded to George H. Sanborn & Sons. 
While the firm referred to is to furnish considerable machinery 
for the new establishment, a large part of it is to be supplied 
by T. W. & C. B. Sheridan and by E. C. Fuller & Co. The 
latter firm sold all the folding machinery, the automatic feed- 
ers and the Smyth book sewing machines. We are also 
informed that E. C. Fuller & Co. furnished quite a considerable 
amount of the machinery for the improvement of the Cincin- 
nati plant of the American Book Company. 

MR. GEORGE F. BARDEN, who has been for ten years with 
the L. L. Brown Paper Company, of Adams, Massachusetts, has 
severed his connection with that mill and taken a position with 
the Fairfield Paper Company, of Fairfield, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Thomas A. Mole, former treasurer of the Brown Paper Com- 
pany, is now also connected with the Fairfield concern, and 
both these gentlemen will be active factors in the management 
of the Fairfield Company, and bring to it such experience as is 
theirs from practical connection with the production of first- 
class papers for many years. The Fairfield mill has many 
natural facilities and an equipment which is second to none, 
and the goods turned out will be as perfect as the abilities of 
the people at present connected with it will allow. Both Mr. 
Mole and Mr. Barden are well known to the paper trade in all 
parts of the country, and with the acquaintance they have and 
the practical knowledge of the paper business, they certainly 
should make things lively at the Fairfield mill. 

WHAT is said to be one of the worst fires that Cleveland, 
Ohio, has suffered in years, almost totally destroyed the large 
factory and office buildings of the K. D. Box Company, on the 
evening of December 21. Mr. R. H. Geary, president of the 
company, says that the loss of his company will reach $140,000. 
‘We occupied the third, fourth and fifth floors, a store on the 
ground floor and all the basement,’’ writes Mr. Geary. ‘Our 
trade was in boxes that are shipped in the flat, and so made as 
to be readily set up at the time they are needed for use. We 
did all the work in connection with manufacturing the boxes, 
including the printing and lithographing, and we had a large 
trade. Our annual output was in the neighborhood of $100,000, 
We employed one hundred men and women. Of the loss suf- 
fered by us, about $60,000 was on machinery and the remainder 
on stock. The machinery consisted of printing presses, steam 
engines and boilers, a complete department of box machinery, 
an engraving department, and an electrotype foundry. The 
printing machinery was most valuable, the outfit of machinery 
in this department being worth as much as all of the rest put 
together. We had one press that cost $30,000 to build. Our 
products went all over the country. We did a great deal of 
work in printing in four colors, which was as much of a 
specialty as anything we did. As to going to work again I 
cannot say at this time. I have no idea as to whether the 
building will be rebuilt, and our concern being a stock com- 
pany, it does not rest with me alone to say what we shall do. 
We have been in business at this place four years, and the 
major part of the business was built up here. The insurance 
we hold is between $60,000 and $65,000.”’ 














REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


E. L. KAPPELMAN, of Evanston, Illinois, sends a parcel of creditable 
specimens of general work. 

CONSIDERING the facilities at his disposal the samples of job composi- 
tion submitted by Tom S. Knox, with the Waynesburg (Pa.) Repudlican are 
creditable. 

THE fifth annual Wayzgoose of Messrs. Hussey & Gillingham, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, was held on October 13 last. The printed programme 
sent us is a good piece of 
work, reflecting credit on the 
artists producing it. 


: 
| 


FROM Louis Weiss & Co., 
116 Fulton street, New York, 
artistic book and job station- 
ers, comes a graceful and ar- 
tistic specimen of an advertis- 
ing calendar from chromo- 
type plates. 





Swicly 0] of course UHLER BROS. PRINTING 
"TWAS - SAID : OF : SOME Co., Charleston, Illinois, send 
the second number of their 

*CRITIC -THAT- HE: NEVER bright weekly, the Scimitar. 


It is well edited and well 
printed, and that is the best 
that can be said of any paper. 


READ - A - BOOK - SUB- 
MITTED - TO - HIM: FOR 


SPECIMENS of a large va- 


REVIEW, FOR THE : : 
riety of high-grade work are 
REASON THAT THIS submitted by the Banning 
Advertising Company, of St. 
OMISSION - ENABLED - HIM Paul, Minnesota, in which 
TO APPROACH - ANY original design and correct 
taste are shown in every ex- 
SUBJECT - “FREE - FROM@ ample. 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 328 


THE - BIAS - OF - A: PRE- 
CONCEIVED - OPINION.” 


** 2M INENT - CRITIC,” - OF - COURSE. 
ALL - “‘CRITICS”’ - ARE - EMINENT. — @ 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

expert in high-grade adver- 

tising, sends us a leaflet urg- 
é ing his claims for patronage. 
It is dressed very daintily, 
printed on handmade paper 
in black and red. We show 
the first page, much reduced, to illustrate Mr. Maule’s idea. The border 
and the flower are in red in the original. 


RAO OLOLOUOLOLOLOLO QUOC @r@r@rerererverevever 


HENDERSON & DE PEw, Jacksonville, Illinois, are displaying unusual 
ability in the way of convention “art printing.’’ Specimens received from 
them are creditable evidences of their business ability. 


WILLIS HALLOCK, Riverside, California, submits a heading in which 
the old-time ideas of display are notable. An ability to do better work, 
evident in the specimen, makes it more objectionable on that account. 


VAN LEYEN & HENSLER, engravers, 149 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan, send a specimen of their work — the souvenir of the tenth anni- 
versary of the Detroit Philharmonic Club. It is most chastely and ele- 
gantly done. 

From Mr. Charles Taylor, Jr., we acknowledge the courtesy of the 
colored supplements of the Boston Glode, ‘‘the first colored supplement 
ever printed by any New England newspaper on its own presses and in its 
own pressroom.’’ We cannot conscientiously say anything in praise of 
the work. 

THE holiday edition of the 7rzbune, of South Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, is a creditable specimen of its type. The cover title is well done. 
Mr. F. H. Parrington, the compositor, evidently has had light material to 
produce an effect, but his careful elaboration has at least approximated a 
strong design. 

O. E. TURNBULL, with the Guelph Mercury, Guelph, Canada, sends a 
number of specimens which are creditable evidences of his skill as a com- 
positor and pressman. The entire presswork was done on a Westman & 
Baker improved Gordon, ‘‘ the only machine built for printers in Canada,” 
says Mr. Turnbull. 


FRoM W. Millard, London, England, inventor and manufacturer of the 
Indispensable Flexible Printing Surface for decorating on wood, tin, 
glass, irou and similar substances, we have received a number of proofs 
showing the perfection of his specialty, which show a clearness and sharp- 
ness of imprint equal to that secured from type. 


A VERY handsomely produced specimen of bookwork comes from 
Charles C. Chain, printer and publisher of the McDonough Democrat, 
Bushnell, Illinois. It is the ‘‘ Handbook of the Western Normal College,”’ 
printed, we are told, on a 10 by 15 Colt’s Armory press, by George D. Walt- 
man, and reflects credit on the establishment of Mr. Chain. 


HARJES & WRIGHT, 532 Sixth avenue, New York, submit a tastefully 
colored calendar, as a specimen of an original and inexpensive advertise- 
ment of their business. All the rulework, we are told, with the exception 
of the outside rule, was made up from pieces consigned to the hellbox, 
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and the blocks for the colors were made from wood from an ordinary pack- 
ing box with a jackknife. All of which goes to show that it depends less 
on material than on brains to produce good work. 


From §S. C. Hally, manager of the Electric Printing Company, Leh- 
man, Pennsylvania, come specimens of general work of a high average 
excellence. A little attention to compactness and balance in arrangement, 
a little less rule and ornament, and a more thoughtful study of harmony in 
the use of type faces would be beneficial. Our criticism has been solicited. 


THE Link-Belt Machinery. Company, of Chicago, have sent us one of 
their calendars. The entire design and idea shows taste and good judg- 
ment — from both an artistic and an advertising standpoint. If you are 
interested in machinery—a purchaser—a post card to the company will 
doubtless bring you one of these useful calendars with its back crowded 
with compact information. 


From the Cortland Standard Printing Company, Cortland, New York, 
we have received a specimen of catalogue work which evidences a compre- 
hension of the requirements of such work, and an ability for artistic exe- 
cution much above the ordinary. We trust to have an opportunity to 
review further specimens from this house, which has been heretofore a 
stranger in this column. 

From James Newman, with Clark & Courts, Galveston, Texas, we 
have received a number of interesting newspaper advertisements, which 
evidence a correct sense of typographical requirements. The card which 
Delegate Barnes, of the Galveston Union, circulated among the delegates 
at the International Typographical Union convention at Louisville, and 
which created so much favorable comment, was designed and executed by 
Mr. Newman. 

DRESSKELL & KENNY, paper manufacturers and dealers, 922-923 Ham- 
mond building, Detroit, Michigan, evidently appreciate what the busy 
office man requires in a desk calendar, from the character of those they 
are sending to their customers. The calendars have an easel back, con- 
venient for the desk, on which the sheets are arranged for one week each 
with a yearly calendar running down the left margin, a generous white 
space being allowed for memoranda at the right margin. It should cer- 
tainly prove effective advertising. 

THE Christmas number of the Starchroom, the official organ of the 
Laundrymen’s National Association, edited by G. H. Bishop, and issued by 
the Starchroom Publishing Company, 59-61 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago, appears in all the glory of tints, colors and bronzes. No expense 
seems to have been spared in its mechanical get-up and some original and 
tasteful borders on the advertising pages printed in a tint exemplify Mr. 
Bishop’s euterprise. A portrait of the “directing force” surrounded by 
much of the embellishments of designing and bronzing is given as a 
frontispiece. 

GEORGE ROBERT MOON, with Gilliss Brothers, New York, sends us a 
package of samples of general work of the higher grades of printing. 
The work is chaste and refined, and arranged on the correct ideas of what 
constitutes art in printing. It requires sensibility and refined taste to pro- 
duce such specimens, and these qualities Mr. Moon certainly possesses. 
We reproduce the title-page of one of the specimens, much reduced. As it 
appears here it is merely sug- 
gestive of the type arrange- 
ment, and in no way does jus- 
tice to the appearance of the 
original. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





A 


PEN ETCHING 


OF THE 


RT. REV. A. N. LITTLEJOHN 


D.D., LL.D, 


I.EIGHTON BROTHERS, 
printers, 221 Nicollet avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, send 
us the “ Birthday Book”’ of the 
Northwestern Miller, the lead- 
hiner ise nt nites ee ing authority in the milling in- 

terest. The printing and en- 

LONG ISLAND. graving are well done, and the 

® little book is interesting from 

cover to cover. The AZiller, it 

interesting to note, 
founded by a printer, Mr. A. K. 
¥ Ostrander, in 1873, and it is 
RHEAD. today one of the most repre- 
sentative class journals of 
which we have knowledge. 
Messrs. Leighton Brothers have 
done creditably in dressing the 
brochure in such acceptable 
shape. Due respect should also 
be paid to the engraved work by Bramblett & Beygen exemplified therein. 


BICHED FROM A is was 


PORTRAIT PAINTED 


B 
LOUIS J. 





It is the graceful custom of the chapel of the New York Herald to send 
an appropriately designed and printed fraternal greeting each succeed- 
ing year to “the Friends across the Sea”’ in every prominent newspaper 
office in all foreign countries, and the “‘ greetings” this year are certainly 
more interesting in design and in the method of execution than in previ- 
ous years. Mr. W. M. Moorhouse, formerly of Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
whose work has received favorable mention from time to time in these 
columns, was the designer and printer of the work, a description of which 
we will not attempt beyond saying that the typography is wholly that of 
the Herald, and forms a most unique and creditable souvenir. 















THE Seal Printing & Advertising Company, of Kirksville, Missouri, 
send us a number of specimens of advertisments and of printing in colors, 
which uniformly show deplorable taste and judgment. This house desires 
to be, and is, enterprising. On the morning of the first snow of the season 
it perpetrated snow verses, and printed them on a card and distributed 
them tocustomers. Their negative value is inestimable. Here they are: 


THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 





Oh! Ho! The snow that snowed so snow last night 

You know, is the snow that causes all to know 

That to town they must go, their money to blow, at sight 

of what might strike them right; then the money will go. 

So, if you do not know, we will endeavor to show 

How to catch the ‘‘doe’’ that is to go before the next snow. 
* * * * 

The print shop whose printers printed this so print 

Will advise you to open your eyes and advertise 

By giving in print to the people a_hint; 

For he that is wise always buys of the firm that will advertise. 

THE SEAL will advertise you. 





Goop THING; PusH IT ALONG. 


SPECIMENS have also been received from the Brunt Print, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; John T. Palmer, 406 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. E. Dar- 
row, New York, N. Y.; Harry W. Ross, Zanesville, Ohio; Frank B. 
Williams, Pittsburg, Pa.; William D. Christman, Fredonia, Kan.; Star Job 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Barclay Brothers, Scranton, Pa.; J. K. Latta, 
Morning Sun, lowa; Brown-Thurston Company, Portland, Maine; Quick 
Print Company, Spokane, Wash.; City Steam Printing Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Alfred M. Slocum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. H. Possons, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; the St. Johns News Art Printery, St. Johns, Mich.; 
F. H. Gerlock & Co., Scranton, Pa.; the Dorrey Printing Company, Dallas, 
Tex.; the Standard Publishing Company, Ashtabula, Ohio; the Clark- 
Britton Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


DERRICK & WALTERS, printers, are now located at 300 
Dearborn street. 

MEssrs. BERMAN & Co., of the Pontiac building, have 
sold out to the Superior Rubber Type Company, of 155 Fifth 
avenue. 


A NEW Miehle press and a large, new assortment of job 


type attest an increase of business with Date & Ruggles, 
printers, 189 Washington street. 


THE printing press manufacturing establishment of the 
Challenge Machinery Company, 2539-2547 Leo street, was 
almost totally destroyed by fire on the morning of December 8. 
Insured. 

Mr. B. F. Davis, formerly editor and proprietor of the 
Democrat, E\k Rapids, Michigan, has joined the ranks of Chi- 
cago job printers. He has bought a new job office outfit and 
has settled down to business in Douglas arcade. 


A MELANCHOLY death was chronicled in the daily press 
December 10. A young printer, twenty-three years old, 
Charles Van Borner, wearied with continued illness, despairing 
of relief, was found in his room in an unconscious condition 
with the gas jets turned on. It was found impossible to revive 
him. 


IN the descriptive article of the Werner Company in the 
December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, the statement was 
inadvertently made that the Werner Company were the pub- 
lishers of the ‘‘American Encyclopedic Dictionary.’’ The 
Ogilvie Publishing Company are the publishers of this work. 
The Werner Company are the publishers of the ‘“‘ Americanized 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” a totally different work. 


Mr. RANSOM, manager of the Libby Prison War Museum, 
is said, in common with many others, to entertain a very high 
regard for the many social graces of Mr. George E. Lincoln, 
the well-known and popular city salesman for Marder, Luse & 
Company, and he has recently been agreeably surprised by 
the discovery of Mr. Lincoln’s rare gifts as a vocal soloist, 
by the exercise of which gifts Mr. Lincoln is said to have 
awakened much jealousy among the Slayton Jubilee Singers 
at the museum. 

Rumors have been afloat lately that the Chicago Typeset- 
ting Machine Company was to be resuscitated. This, if veri- 
fied, would be welcome news to the many who bought stock 
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in it, believing at the time they did so that there were “ mil- 
lions in it,’’ but with the death of the inventor, Mr. E. C. Stan- 
diford, the concern collapsed and nothing now remains except 
some finely printed stock and an incomplete machine. ‘This 
machine was designed to set moveable type. 


THE American Facker is the title of a new monthly in the 
ranks of trade journalism, dealing, as the name denotes, with 
the meat interest. Messrs. Byrnes & Hallman, the publishers 
and editors, have shown commendable taste in the style of the 
journal, though to a critical eye there are many little crudities 
that need pruning. Editorially it is valuable, and is of interest 
to the general reader as well as those for whom it is designed. 
The cover page, etched by Manz & Co., is a transposed repro- 
duction of that of THE INLAND PRINTER of last April. If a 
suggestion may be permitted in this case we would venture to 
hint that it would be a courteous and just procedure to have 
incorporated with the engraver’s imprint the words, 

Adapted from an original design of 
Will H. Bradley’s without 
permission. 

A GENIAL gentleman is Mr. R. C. McLean, the managing 
editor of America’s architectural journal, the /z/and Architect. 
He has a pernicious failing, however, in writing what he calls 
“poetry,” and relieves himself of it on every available occa- 
sion. A recent instance of this vice has been brought to our 
attention, and we hasten to warn those threatened. The cul- 
prit called one Saturday early in the month of December at 
the house of the J. W. Butler Paper Company inquiring for Mr. 
Osgood, but finding that gentleman absent —it being midday 
— he revenged himself by leaving the following malign influ- 
ence, so characteristic of him: 

A nice paper-man, Mr. Osgood, 
Said the thing that he wanted was food. 
He went out for hash, 
‘““Mac”’ came with some cash, 
And Dodd sold him cards less than he would. 

A WRITER signing himself ‘‘ Lazarus” thus expresses him- 
self in the Joliet (Ill.) Mews respecting Chicago printers: ‘I 
have often reflected and wondered why the large printers of 
the West, and especially of Chicago, were so far behind their 
fellows of the East in the matter of correct and accurate typog- 
raphy. Long experience has led me to believe that it is the 
manifestation of the parsimonious element in their business, 
related to the proofroom, which leads the author and publisher 
to send their manuscript to the eastern cities. Good proof- 
readers, like good lawyers and good physicians, ought to be 
well paid. When the so-called book printers of Chicago 
accept this condition as a factor to produce books in good style 
and with correct reading, they will hold much of the work 
which goes elsewhere. To raise the standard of excellence in 
this relation becomes the opportunity for the Chicago Society 
of Proofreaders.”’ 


THE question of the financial responsibility of proofreaders 
for errors has long been a disputed point, to which question a 
long-pending case, decided December 3, will doubtless bring 
further discussion. As published in the 77zbune of December 
4, the case is as follows: ‘‘ Benjamin T. Shewbrook in Decem- 
ber, 1892, was a proofreader in the printing establishment of 
Donohue & Henneberry, and for an error in the printed copy 
of a manuscript which had passed through his hands was 
charged $6, which his employers withheld from his wages. 
The proofreader brought suit against the firm before a justice 
and obtained judgment by default. The firm appealed and 
yesterday the matter was tried before Judge Blanke. The 
question at issue was whether the proofreader had ‘O K’d’ the 
copy with the error in it, and Shewbrook testified that the 
article before it was put upon the press was not submitted to 
him, but was approved by the foreman, who was his superior 
in authority. J. W. Donohue testified that the authority of the 
foreman was inferior to that of the proofreader and that the 
latter is responsible for all errors. Several employes of the 
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firm testified, but it was not shown the article had been passed 
upon by Shewbrook before it went to the press, and Judge 
Blanke entered judgment for the plaintiff with costs.”’ 


P. H. McLoGAN, an old-time printer employed on the 7770- 
une, died suddenly on December 16, from fatty degeneration 
of the heart, in the sixty-third year of his age. Mr. McLogan 
came to Chicago from Detroit, where he had taken an active 
part in local politics, and was at one time clerk of the police 
court. He came to Chicago in 1865, and was employed on the 
Republican, and since then has worked as a printer on nearly 
all the Chicago papers. He served as president of the Chicago 
Typographical Union during 1874-75, and in 1876 was delegate 
to the International Typographical Union convention held at 
Philadelphia. He always took an active part in organized 
labor matters, and was chairman of the labor convention which 
nominated Nelson for mayor of Chicago. He was a fluent and 
forcible orator. Funeral services were held on the rgth at St. 
Agnes’ church, whence the remains were taken to the Chicago 
Typographical Union plot and buried under the auspices of the 
Order of Foresters. Mr. McLogan leaves a wife and two 
children. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








A RULER FOR RULERS. 


The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Company, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, have just perfected a ruling machine which has 
points to commend it over many others. In these machines 
one accustomed to operate a ruler will note that the new 
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the way of the knee, since they are, as we have said, on. a line 
with the inner surface of the rail. In connection with this 
arrangement the circular cam-heads which have heretofore 
been placed against the inner face of the rail are now recessed 
in the outer face of the rail and protected by a face-plate. ‘The 
ruler can set his cams and adjust them with less difficulty than 
when the cam-head was placed in the awkward position it 
formerly occupied. Machines are built in two styles. The 
large illustration shows Style 3, duplex or two-beam striker 
machine, and the small illustration the Style 1 single-beam 
striker machine, in both cases using the new Style O-A 
‘Hickok ”’ striker. 

All machines shipped by the manufacturers where but one 
beam is used, have the rail recessed where the auxiliary striker 
cam-head should be placed in case the auxiliary or second 
beam striker is added at a later date. This reéess is filled up 
with a detachable block which may be removed when the 
auxiliary striker is added, the face-plate on all machines being 
double width. A new style of standard has been adopted, 
which is much more rigid than any of the old patterns, and at 
the same time is self-adjusting, a turret movement having been 
adopted. The thumb lock-nut heretofore used has been 
replaced by a lever lock-nut, which is much more secure and 
at the same time more rapid in movement. 

The gate heretofore adjusted on the inside of the rail either 
by a thumb nut or a nut set by a wrench, has been replaced by 
the new right-angle adjustment formed of a worm wheel and a 
worm. A thumb-screw head, which will be noticed in the 
large illustration just to the left of the foot of the standard, 
when turned either one way or the other, adjusts the gate 
accurately, toa hair adjustment, in a moment. This arrange- 








arrangement of change-gears places them on a line with the 
inside surface of the upper horizontal rail on the ruler's side of 
the machine. They have all been reduced in size so that the 
largest change-gear used today is about the size of the smallest 
used under the old method, yet the capacity of the machine 
for striking various sizes of paper remains the same. While 
the change-gears are placed in a convenient position for rapid 
changes, they are in nowise in the ruler’s way. There are 
no gears into which he can accidentally get his fingers while 
outstretching his hand to grasp the hand-crank, nor are they in 








ment requires no check nut, which avoids the possibility of 
changing the ‘‘set” of the gate after it has been adjusted, 
yet the new device will not allow of the gate being jarred out 
of position. 

A steel adjustable guide is placed on the face of the guide 
board, so that instead of “jogging” the board to set it to the 
paper’s edge, the board is now left stationary after being first 
set; any adjustment thereafter is made by this simple steel 
guide. The feeder may, if desired, adjust this for the ruler . 
instead of having the ruler stop his machine and take his time 














to ‘jog’? the guide board. The new style of ink fountains 
shown in the above illustration have an adjustable post rising 
from the top of the fountain. By screwing this up or down 
the flow of ink may be gauged perfectly, the supply being 
turned on or off by the little stopcocks fastened beneath the 
fonts. 

Since wide machines have come into general use, the rulers 
have been annoyed when trying to reach across the machine 
by striking their heads against the overhead or clamp strings. 
To avoid this difficulty an elevated roll has been placed about 














midway of the machine, thus raising the cords, as shown in 
the illustration —the space between the supports of this rol! 
being utilized as a clamp rack, thus at once giving the ruler 
a convenient place for his clamps and providing for them a 
position less likely to cause them injury than when laid on 
the floor under the machine or stood on a window sill, etc., as 
have been frequently the case in the past. Patents have been 
applied for on the several new improvements. 

The new combined lay-boy and receiver, which is almost 
the same as the lay-boy without the jogging fingers, is quick of 
adjustment and exceedingly desirable on short-run work. 
Many hours of time may be saved in ‘‘jogging up’”’ the paper 
after it is ruled where this device is used. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO REAL PRINTERS. 


We desire to notify our friends that we still have on hand a 
few hundred sample sheets of ‘‘A Street in Venice,’ and will 
be glad to mail a copy to anyone who will signify a desire to 
receive the same. It originally appeared as a frontispiece in a 
recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, and is an excellent 
illustration of the state of the art in chromotype printing. 
The original was printed on our ‘“‘Colt's Armory ’’ press, and 
the sample sheet here referred to was executed for us by The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, of Chicago. It appeared to us 
that a few of these were not as well executed as might have 
been expected, in view of the fact that the aforesaid press was 
used and that the aforesaid company operated the machine ; 
and we presumed to call its attention thereto. But the follow- 
ing letter would seem to indicate that our own criticism of the 
work was rather “finicky ’”’: 





CHICAGO, December 17, 1894. 
John Thomson Press Company, Temple Court Building, New York, N. ¥.: 
DEAR S1RS,— In reply to yours of the 13th inst., would say that the 
writer has been all over that matter in regard to the inserts that we printed 
for you op your ‘‘Colt’s Armory”’ press. We have examined the 
details of the job thoroughly ; have shown it to at least twenty-five different 
persons, and have to find one to say a word detrimental toit. They have 
all expressed themselves by saying, // 7s one of the finest jobs of printing 
they ever saw. We fully concur with them tn this,and must say that we 
think —IN FACT, WE KNOW— that the job is first-class in every respect. 

Hoping that this will be satisfactory, we are, yours very truly, 
(Signed) THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 
By SAM R. CARTER, Superintendent. 


‘Praise from Sir Hubert is praise indeed,” and if Sam 
Carter says that this is “‘the finest piece of printing he ever 
saw,”’ that settles it for us. We have remitted the amount 
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charged, and now we will be glad to submit Sam’s judgment 
to you, together with some additional samples of half-tone 
printing and embossing. Yours very truly, 

JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, 


December 24, 1894. New York City. 
NOTE.— See our new address, etc., on our two advertising 
pages in this issue. 





AN INVENTION OF INTEREST. 


It is a well-known fact that in order to fold heavy coated 
paper, such as is often used for fine book and catalogue work, 
it is almost impossible to do so without wrinkling or ‘‘ buck- 
ling ’’ the section at the third fold. This serious objection to 
good work has been entirely overcome by a recent invention 
of Mr. Wellington Downing, manager of the Brown Folding 
Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsylvania. Mr. Downing 
states that his manner of procedure is to slit the section as it 
leaves the first set of folding rolls. The slit is made automatic- 
ally, beginning at a point just beyond the center of the second 
fold and ending at the edge of the sheet. This mode of oper- 
ating is the same as has been done heretofore by hand. The 
old method by machine was to put a slitter at the third fold, 
but the results were never satisfactory. Mr. Downing also 
states that he is willing to guarantee his device to avoid wrink- 
ling on any weight of paper up to one hundred and twenty 
pounds. Samples of the work will be sent to those who are 
interested. 





AWARD AT THE MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


The following is a copy of a letter recently received from 
one of their correspondents, by the Byron Weston Company, 
which speaks well for the papers made by that firm : 

SAN FRANCISCO, July 20, 1894. 
Byron Weston Company, Dalton, Massachusetts : 

GENTLEMEN,— It gives us great pleasure to inform you that 
your exhibit of linen ledger and record paper was the subject 
of a special award, consisting of a gold medal and a diploma of 
honor at the Midwinter Exposition just closed. This was the 
highest award that it was possible for any exhibitor in any 
department to obtain. Many who received good medals did 
not get the diploma of honor. The diploma is for ‘‘ A superior 
paper for permanent records, erasing and rewriting qualities, 
also strength and finish.’’ Your attractive exhibit, placed 
under a handsome canopy of our California redwood, has been 
the subject of many favorable remarks. We assure you that 
the Weston ledger paper will continue to grow in popularity ; 
there is certainly none better. 


EXPRESS TRAINS FOR FLORIDA. 


The time of the Cincinnati day express of the Pennsylvania 
Lines, ‘‘ Panhandle Route,’’ has been shortened one hour, leav- 
ing Union Passenger Station, Canal and Madison streets, Chi- 
cago, at 10:30 A.M. daily, arriving Cincinnati 7:30 P.M., making 
direct connection with fast southern express trains to Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, and other winter tourist points. Pullman dining 
car runs on this train out of Chicago, serving dinner. For 
particular information call upon or address H. R. Dering, 
assistant general passenger agent, Pennsylvania Lines, 248 
South Clark street, Chicago. 


CONTACT FRAMES FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Those in the photo-engraving business will be glad to learn 
that they can obtain a very superior form of contact frame 
from Joseph Hoffman’s Son, 93 East Fourth street, New York 
The frames made by this firm are highly recommended 
for their exactness and durability. There seems to be no wear- 
out to them, and therefore no necessity of repairing. They 
are made in all sizes and at reasonable prices. The advertise- 
ment appears upon another page. 


city. 
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NEW ROTARY FOUR-COLOR PRESS. 


The illustration on opposite page shows a new rotary four- 
color press, manufactured by the Kidder Press Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, embracing a number of novel 
features which cannot fail to be appreciated by the craft in gen- 
eral, but particularly by the practical pressman. In designing 
the press, the inventor, Mr. F. Meisel, the vice-president and 
manager of the above firm, who has had over twenty years of 
experience in this line, has combined all the features which are 
so essential in a machine of this character. 

In order to produce first-class colorwork, it is just as neces- 
sary that each plate cylinder has its companion impression 
cylinder as on presses constructed for a fine grade of one-color 
work. To bring out the desired shades, overlaying has to be 
resorted to. For this reason and others which are explained 
below, this machine is built with a pair of cylinders for each 
color. To enable the operator to get at the impression 
cylinder, also at the plate cylinder and fountain for the per- 
fecting side, conveniently and without being obliged to work 
in a pit, room is provided in the center of the machine. In this 
position he can also move the press slowly by means of a lever 
and ratchet, according to his requirements while making 
ready. Each impression cylinder is equipped with a throw- 
off. This feature is not commonly used on rotary presses, but 
is of great importance, and will be appreciated by the one who 
has to pay for the paper as well as by the pressman. With the 
impression cylinders thrown off it is not necessary to run paper 
through the machine while the ink is being distributed, nor 
does it spoil the make-ready, thereby saving many hundred 
pounds of paper in the course of the year and a great deal of 
time and annoyance to the pressman. 

All the form roilers and distributers can be lifted away from 
each plate cylinder by simply turning a handle one-half of a 
revolution, either while the machine is in motion or while at 
rest, without danger of breaking parts of its mechanism. This 
feature of the press is a very important one, as the ink can be 
distributed without depositing same on the plates, saving ink 
and the time required to wash the plates. It is also very use- 
ful, in fact almost indispensable, during the time in which the 
pressman is engaged in overlaying and making ready, since 
the operator can lift the form rollers clear of the plates on all 
of the impression cylinders, inking only the plates on the one 
upon which he is at work, enabling him also to work up the 
colors one by one to the desired shade. ‘The form and ductor 
rollers are interchangeable. All of the composition rollers, 
twenty-two in number, can be placed in position, when once 
properly adjusted, in four minutes, and removed in the same 
or less time. The adjustments of all the rollers and vibrators 
are simple and positive. The distribution of the ink is all that 
can be desired. The register is absolutely accurate, and much 
better than would be possible by hand-feeding on the best con- 
structed and built flat-bed press. 

To avoid offset, a web or roll of paper is used which runs 
between the printed side of the paper and the perfecting im- 
pression cylinder and at the same speed as the printed web, 
being rewound by a patented device which rewinds it tight 
and even. This roll of paper can be used on both sides until 
unfit for further service. The cutter which cuts the web into 
sheets is very simple and durable, and makes a clean cut, not 
serrated, as is the case with most web presses. The delivery of 
the sheets is accomplished by an accumulating cylinder and 
fly. The sheets are carried by their margins to the cylinder by 
tapes, thereby avoiding all smutting and delivering them as 
clean as the best bed and cylinder press. 

For fine illustrated work, magazines, books, etc., in one 
color on each side, the press requires two pairs of cylinders 
only and will not occupy more room than a flat-bed cylin- 
der press printing the same size sheet. The simplicity of its 
construction enables the makers to quote moderate prices. For 
producing the finest quality of work at the highest speed 
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attainable, for easy accessibility to all parts, handiness for the 
operator, simplicity and noiseless motion, this machine has no 


equal. The design and construction admits of placing and 
running it on any floor of a building strong enough to sustain 
its weight. No pit is required. The press can be built to use 
electro or stereotype plates or both combined. An electrotype 
bending machine, very simple in construction, which will not 
injure the plates in the least, or a stereotype outfit, both of 
their own construction, can be furnished. They can build any 
desired size of press to order, printing from one to five colors 
on one side, or one to five colors on one side and one or two 
colors on the reverse side. In order that the company may 
answer all inquiries promptly, in writing always state the size 
of sheet, number of colors on each side desired, and whether 
electrotypes or stereotypes are to be used, or both. Every 
machine is warranted to be as represented above. Samples of 
work produced on press now running sent on application. 
Address the Kidder Press Manufacturing Company, 26 to 24 
Norfolk avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


‘‘ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING.’’ 


The eighty-five designs submitted in the Ault & Wiborg 
advertising competition have been issued in book form under 
the above title, neatly printed, with embossed cover, and will 
be sent postpaid to any address, on receipt of 30 cents, by the 
Inland Printer Company, either at Chicago or New York. This 
work is the handsomest one issued in this particular line, and 
the low price at which it is furnished puts it within the reach 
of all. The demand promises to be large, and orders should be 
placed atonce. The Banning Advertising Company, of Minne- 
apolis, who have just received one, say: ‘‘‘Artistic Display 
in Advertising’ is a neat piece of work, and will meet with the 
approval of all those interested in our line of business, and at 
the same time reflect deserved credit on the publishers.’? Do 


not delay your order for one. 





SUCCESSFUL COLOR PRINTING. 


In their ambitious moods nearly all printers aspire to ven- 
ture into the field of color work. Every specimen or more 
elaborate sample book teems with color and effective combina- 
tions. As a part of the general business color printing must 
tend to raise the grade of work in an office ; it must open the 
opportunity for greater profits than the ordinary class of work. 
When the conditions are such as to warrant artistic work at a 
good price, color printing is made profitable by the use of the 
Golding Jobber. The perfect distribution and register and 
quick make-ready place it at the head of all job presses for 
fine work. To quote from the World’s Fair Diploma it is ‘‘ the 
most highly developed type of the modern job printing press.”’ 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the ist of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 20th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
waem intended without extra charge. 


ADVERTISING—Circulars, primers, booklets, etc., about the 
printing business (or any other business) written in a way that will 
“ ADVERTISER, ” Box 1975. Boston, Mass. 


draw trade. Terms moderate. 


ALL live printers should have Bishop’ s “Practical Printer,” 
200 pages, price $1. Also his sd ‘Diagrams of Imposition ”’ and 
‘‘ Printers’ Ready Reckoner,” 50 be Sx cents each ; the ‘‘ Printers’ Order 
Book,”’ price $3, and *‘‘Speci/; mens of Job Work,”’ price $2. 
Sold by H. G. Bishop, 126 Duane | street, N. Y., and all typefound- 
ers. Handiest and most useful Hie works published for” printers. 
Also ‘‘The Job Printer’s List Hi of Prices and Estimate Guide,’ 

price $1. All who are starting in Deslness need these books. 


ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 
pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
96 pages, embossed cover ; post- 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 








advertising competition. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER co., 
or Ann street and Park Row, New York. 
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CoM POSITOR will give bonus of $25 for permanent position, 
book, news or plain jobbing; strictly temperate, rapid, clean and 
reliable ; eastern or middle states preferred, city or country: have done 
proofreading ; age 23. Address ‘‘H. WILLIAMS,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FLECTROTYPE FOREMAN WANTED— Young man of 
ability and ambition to take entire charge of inside work. A good 
manager of help and one who will insist on system and good work. Busi- 
ness growing. Correspondence solicited. Address ‘*‘ ELECTROTYPER,”’ 
Box 247, New Haven, Conn. 
EXPERT ADVICE IN PROCESS ENGRAVING—With the 
advance of process engraving practical engravers come across a multi- 
tude of obstacles requiring time and experimentation to overcome. The 
advantage of prompt and efficient advice in such difficulties must be appar- 
ent to those whose time is limited. Expert service of this character will 
be furnished by a gentleman of long practical experience in every branch 
of process engraving, promptly and at length. Charges moderate, and 
based on the information required. Satisfactory references. Address 
‘“ADVICE,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


- — _ 
FIRST-CLASS cylinder pressman desires permanent situation ; 
experienced as foreman of pressroom, Address ‘‘ ALEX,’’ care INLAND 
PRINTER. 
OR SALE—A half interest in one of the best paying and 


best-equipped job printing offices in Oregon, located at Salem, the capi- 
tal ofthe state. For particulars address T. J. CRONISE, Salem, Oregon. 


OR SALE—A Potter-Scott web press. 
over two years. Complete stereotyping outfit. 
JENKINS, manager 7he Herald, Syracuse, New York. 


Been in use a little 
Address ARTHUR 


OR SALE —A third interest in a job and newspaper office in 

Springfield, Massachusetts ; office well equipped in every respect; will 
inventory $6,500; third interest can be bought on easy terms, as owner is 
interested in other business ; center of the papermaking trade. Address 
Box 1526, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE—Complete set of plates of a World’s Fair illus- 
trated magazine, including all the original half-tone plates used in that 
publication, together with electrotypes of all the text pages—over 1,000 
half-tone plates in all. Shows the Fair from the time ground was first 
broken until the close of the Exposition. Just the thing for a souvenir 
book. Will sell cheap. Address ‘‘WORI,D'S FAIR,” care INLAND 


PRINTER. 
OR SALE—Job office (cost $5,000) in a city of 60,000; best 
trade in the city; Miehle, Colt’s Armory and Pearl presses; point sys- 
tem; annual business, $10,000. Will sell for cash or part cash. Address 
**GASCO,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Very cheap, a complete book and job office, with 
fine stereotyping outfit; good established business, in a live city of 
30,000. Death of proprietor the reason for selling. Address *C. H.,’’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. ; 
OR SALE— Well established, modern equipped, paying job 


office in Rochester, New York. ne allowed and particu- 
lars given; inventory about $3,000 cash. Address ‘‘ ROCHESTER,” care 


INLAND PRINTER. : a 
FOR SALE—28-inch steelplate side press, railroad pattern. 
M. RAU, 39 Center street, New York city. 








ALF ADVERTISING, HALF CASH, SIXTY DAYS, will 
be accepted, for sixty days only, for Challen’s Advertising, Subscrip- 
tion and Job Printer’s Record, from any paper in the United States or 


Canada. ‘‘CHALLEN,”’ 165-167 Broadway, New York. 


HOTOGRAPHY FOR HALF-TONE ENGRAVING —A 

pamphlet of 16 pages, giving instructions in regard to half-tone engrav- 
ing by the enamel process, by a practical worker in this branch of the busi- 
ness. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 25 cents. Address 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


PRESSMAN WANTED—Cylinder pressman, who also under- 
stands platen presses. Permanent job and good wages. Married man 
preferred ; must be of good habits. Write immediately, giving references 
and experience. M. J. CANTWELL, Job Printer, Madison, Wis. 
RINTERS AND PRESSMEN, send $3 and secure a copy of 
book ‘‘ How to Make All Kinds of Printing Inks and Their Varnishes.” 
GEO. W. SMALL & CO., Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, O. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


RINTER WANTED —A good thorough stone hand can find 
a good position with us if he is sober and a hustler; better class of 
commerciai work, pamphlets, legal blanks, etc.; four job presses and three 
cylinders ; none but a thoroughly capable man need apply ; scale, $18 per 
week ; nine hoursa day. THE DORSEY PRINTING CO., Dallas, Texas, 


PRIN TING thoroughly taught at the New York Trade School, 


First avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. In- 





struction comprises ‘both-newspaper and job work. The course in news- 
paper work includes plain composition, tabular work, setting advertise- 
ments, cutting and mitering rules, making up, pees and locking up 
forms. The instruction in jobwork consists of all kinds of mercantile 
printing. Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. 

ITUATION WANTED—FPractical, all-around printer, young 

man, temperate and reliable, wants situation in country town. Address 
“C. W. E.,’’ 447 Seminary avenue, Chicago. 





TEREOTYPE OUTFITS—The only cheap, practical stereo- 
type outfit. HUGHES STEREOTYPE OUTFIT CO., 175 6th av., N. Y. 


7 PRINTERS—A thorough master of the printing business 
wants to engage with good concern, with view of taking interest or on 
salary. Would take charge of mechanical department, estimate and look 
after trade. Address ‘‘ M,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED—A partner in a first-class job printing office ; must 

be steady, honest and a good workman, Cash required, $700. Ad- 

dress Lock Box 875, Lyons, Iowa. 

WANTED-— First-class man with $5,000 to $10,000 to take 
interest in and management of a first-class printing and press plant. 

Address Box 27, Buffalo, N. Y. 











ANTED—Position in pressroom under instructions. Nearly 
four years’ experience; no amateur. Correspondence solicited. 
Address ‘‘C. P.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED-—Situation by young lady of seven Feo experi- 
ence in city office, a position as compositor in good office. Wages 
moderate. Address ‘‘'COMPOSITOR,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—We will pay 50 cents for copies of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for October, 1888 (Vol. VI, No. 1), if in good condition. 
INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONES FOR SALE. 


For sale, at a bargain, sixty-five secondhand lithographic stones, all 
in first-class condition, ranging in size from 7 by g to 24 by 34 inches. Must 
be disposed of at once. Can be seen at 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Call and make offer. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY. 

Have you ever been dis- 


FREE UNTIL JANUARY 15, 1895, Haveyouever been dis 


specimen books? If you have, we give you a chance of obtaining one free. 
We are so confident of its merits that we will run the risk of getting your 
order for No. 6, which appears in February. We have only a limited num- 
ber, so order quick. This offer is only to those who have never seen the 
book. Only one out of 1,000: ‘‘ I have just laid ‘ Practical Specimens’ down 
with the thought that the quarter spent for it was insignificant compared 
with the benefit we and our.customers will: receive from it. ORION PRoc- 
TER, Mgr. Springtown Printing Co., Springtown, Texas.’’ Send 4 cents for 
postage to F. H. MCCULLOCH, Austin, Minn. 


’ Our catalogue of general Stock 
A PRINTER S TOOL. Cuts is really a tool of trade 
which no printer can well do without. It is the most complete, best 
arranged and classified catalogue yet published. Although issued about a 
year ago, there are lots of printers who have not yet seen it. If you are 
one of them, send 12 cents for postage and we will mail youacopy. C. J. 


PETERS & SON, 145 High street, Boston. 
Requests up Sample lots (sufficient for a half dozen Embossed 
jobs), which we will mail, with full directions, to any 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 35 cents. (No stamps.) 
We guarantee results unequaled by any other Embossing Composition. 
$1.25 per lb., complete. 10% discount on 2-Ib. lots; 20% on 5-lb. or over. 
- Superior Embossing Composition Co., 708 Elm St., Camden, N. J. 




















being constantly received for Samples of the Superior 
Embossing Composition, we have decided to make 
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~ Letterheads, Labels, etc. 














YOUNG PRICE, 50c. 


New 


Add 
sm. WEATHERLY, YU O BS __Eitition. 
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IN THE ELITE RULE BENDER 
DO IT. === DO WHATS 


Why WAVE Brass Rule easily, neatly, quickly. Anyone can do it. 
Circular containing thirty rule designs sent free. Price, $2.00. 


Hints on Rule Bending, ioc. ELITE MFG. CO., Marshall, Mich. 


THOSE TWO LITTLE NOTCHES 9 





The Pressman’s Manual.—Only work of its kind. Contains hints on 
cylinder and platen presswork ; how to emboss; how to make, use and 
care for rollers; how to mix and use inks; howto bind books and make 
pads; simple methods whereby every printer may do his own stereo- 
typing. 
al A Manual on Imposition of Forms, and Printers’ Ready Reckoner.— 
The most complete work published. Contains all the old and many new 
schemes of imposition, besidés tables useful in counting room, composing 
room and pressroom. Price, 50 cents each. 

The above two books—all electrotype — complete—will be sold at a 
bargain. Good reasons for selling. Call or address J. H. POWERS, 76 
South Third street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


OR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M° 








PrOR SALE. A COMPLETE HALF-TONE AND 
ZINC ETCHING PLANT. 


This establishment is in good condition, has all the machin- 
ery and utensils necessary to turn out first-class work, and will 
be sold at a great bargain. Can be seen at our building. 

CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 
87 to 93 South Jefferson Street, Chicago. 





VERY PROOFREADER......... 


And every Printer, Editor and Writer should subscribe for 


The Proofsheet, 


An aggressive and progressive monthly magazine, and the only Proof- 
readers’ periodical in the world. Discusses questions of practical 
interest. A yearly volume will form a useful reference-book. 


$1.00 per annum; single copies, 10 cents. 


Published by..... THE BEN FRANKLIN CO., 
232 Irving Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 


925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


Hickok Ruling Machine, No 2331, with O. A. Striker, Single Beam, 
Patent Beam Standards, 38 inch between Rail, 32 inch Cloth, Im- 
proved Cloth Guide, Hickok No. 2 Lay-Boy Continuous Running, 

Pin Clamps and Cans. List, $435..............2-e000- Will sell for $250 

New Hickok Ruling Machine, No. 3003, Patent Beam Standards, 

Cloth Guide Drop Box, 36inch between Rail, 32 inch Cloth, Pin 
CIRM, AGNI ERO S oiviaras 0 cGN ce calnr Sec etecuceen meses Will sell for 125 

Hickok Ruling Machine, No. 1429, Patent Beam Standards, Drop 

Box, 36 inch between Rail, 32 inch Cloth, Pin Clamps. 


NAMEN RNS. stra ch ac aca icnisiaa ats cas <euccnresbaule oe sbeeee ill sell for. 100 
Four Horse-Power Otto Gas Engine, good order.................. 150 
Murray Combined Stereotype Machine, Saw, Planer and Trimmer, 150 
MRNAE MOM ENIRIEM EDEN Sic 55.0555 1.6cs. 2aG but Wwe seh sie ewne cess ches 45 
DMM ORME ESOR Soc 5 cane vate Sabin: eie rane see eaee oe eda oe ve eee 35 


COMBE PRINTING CO., 
315-317 Felix St., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Specimens of Printing ---- 


Is a book (7x 10) containing plain and fancy 
jobs of every description, bill-heads, letter-heads, 
cards, ball tickets, fancy ads., etc., and is just 
what every printer needs to keep his work from 
@ “getting into a rut.” The price is only 50 cts. 
for a better book than is now offered for $1.00. 
The edition is limited. Send in your half- 
dollar today. 
E. B. CATLIN, Anaconda, Mont. 
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of Woodruff’s *‘Aids ’’ 
for Printers? 


The most unique, odd beautiful. 
modern and original ideas for orna- 
menting. The new craze, all the rage. 


\4 . . 

Nothing Like Them ! 
Send roc. for book showing complete 
fn h/ ih line. Going fast. 

STN hyn Woodrufi’s Eng. & Adv. Novelty House 
(SAMPLE CUT.) RAVENNA, OHIO, U.S. A. 








SPECIMENS, = 
SAMPLES, : 
CATALOGUES anpb 
QUOTATIONS. =| 


Our System for Filing is the simplest 
and most complete. 





Write for Descriptive Matter, Price List and Testimonials. 


THE FoLpING PAPER Box Co. 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 








This system may be seen in use in the office of The Inland Printer. 
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Beautiful New Design 


: Folding Machines, Cases, Stands, 
MANUFACTURING FOUNDRIES Cabinets, Galley Racks, 
ME 408-B14 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. Cherry and Metal Furniture, ete. 


MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Chicago, I/I. 
DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., Successors to 

JAS. CONNER’S SONS, New York City. . .. SELLING AGENTS... 
CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. = 
ALLISON & SMITH FOUNDRY, Cincinnati, Ohio. ALEX. COWAN & SONS, Litd., Melbourne and Sydney, Australia. 
CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY, Cincinnati, Ohio. M. P. McCOY, London, Eng. E. B. PEASE & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
BENTON-WALDO TYPE FOUNDRY, Milwaukee, Wis. DOMINION TYPE FOUNDING CO., Montreal, Can. 
CLEVELAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Cleveland, Ohio. THE SCARFF & O'CONNOR CO., Dallas, Texas. 
PALMER & REY TYPE FOUNDRY, San Francisco, Cal. GOLDING & CO., Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
JOHN RYAN TYPE FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. 








"6 ~¢ 
Originators of Beautiful Book, 
Newspaper and Jobbing Faces 


en | 
A 


Type Founders’ 


Manufacturers of Hercules. . . Company 


. . . Gas and Gasoline Engines 
pe O2. 











.. . SELLING AGENTS... | BRANCHES 


DAMON & PEETS, New Vork City. ROBERT ROWELL, Louisville, Ky. MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Toronto, Ont.,and Winnipeg, Man. 308 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. HARTNETT & BROS., Philadelphia, Fa. MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, 

F. WESEL MFG. CO., New York City. ; 

WL. PBL ouzE & SON, Richmond, Va. Se ee eee © 

NELSON CHESMAN & CO.., St. Louis, Mo. SRORELENS, SONTNS & CORDAN FOUNDRY, 
4 p 828 and 330 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Minneapolis 

and St. Paul, Minnesota. 

MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 


Cylinder, Job and Proof Presses, macnn ire 


THE DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Denver, Col. 


Lead and Rule Cutters, | PALMER & REY TYPE FOUNDRY, Portland, Ore. 
Numbering and Ruling Machines — 


DOOODD ODODE 


Durability Guaranteed 


The LIPPINCOTT SERIES, shown on this page, is furnished by all Foundries, Branches and Selling Agents of the American Type Founders’ Company 
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Koyle’s p hot. ama Machinery and Tools 


Enjoy a world-wide reputation for excellence of design and finish. 










A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 


you that you can get the best value for your money from the old and 
reliable house of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J., U.S. A. 


Catalogues on application. Correspondence solicited. 


T. W. & G. B. SHERIDAN =) 
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| Paper 
Gutters, 


HIS machine has been 
remodeled and rebuilt 
and is now a machine 
that we can strongly rec- 


‘ ie, 











e 9 ommend as being ..... 
Bookbinders’ 
° SIMPLE anp 
sii: amo OR) 
. Always ready without 
\ No. 3%4 Machine. change of parts for either 


flat or round wire, and will 


aeileeforforfefeofortege \ on 








ot > lh run equally well on heavy 

7 Write us for 2 \ or light work... ... 

% Full Particulars. 32 ‘Ny, = 
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T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2, 4 and 6 Reade St. R WORKS: 2 413 Dearborn St. 
. NEW YORK. 7 Champlain, N. Y. > CHICAGO. 
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THE BATES. Latham ~» 
oa Machinery 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT. CS 
ompany, 
eee The Monitor eee 197 to 207 S. Canal St. 


Automatic Wire Stitcher. Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 











SIMPLE, 


DURABLE. || PRINTERS’ ano 


RELIABLE. 


A Money Maker... BOOK BINDERS 
because time is spent in : M A C H / N ER Y. 


G@>_ STITCHING, not in 
ADJUSTING. 


Do not purchase a Stitcher until you in- SPECIAL BARGAIN * iol eine 


vestigate the merits of this. Presses, Hand Presses, Job Presses, Wire Stitchers, 

For circular, fully describing it, address | Cases, Stands, Pulleys, Chases, etc. Materials and 
Supplies. Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies, Gas 
Engines, Steam Engines and Electric Motors. 























Economy Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NEVER OFFERED BEFORE. 


195-197 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
Secondhand Machinery equal to new in operation 
CHICAGO. and appearance. 


SUCH BARGAINS 








E.C. FULLER & CO. 


(Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER.) 


LATEST IMPROVED LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY 


FOR 


BOOKBINDERS ® PRINTERS. 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 

SPOR... 
THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING CO., THREAD BOOK SEWING MACHINES, 
CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO., BOOK AND PERIODICAL FOLDING MACHINES, 


ECONOMIC MACHINE CO., AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDING MACHINES for Printing Presses, Folding Machines 


and Ruling Machines, 
AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


THE BEST MACHINERY 


FOR 
BOOKBINDERS AND PRINTERS. 


WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. 


345 Dearborn Street, | 28 on a 
$2 Piymouth Macc, | Reade Street, NEW YOR 
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occasionally find a GUSTOMBR.... 


that wants Lithographing 
instead of Printing ? 


@ 6 
Sithegraphing Go. 
will do that work for you at LOWEST TRADE PRICES, and put 


your imprint on the job. Send for our Samples and Trade Price List. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF TRADE WORK. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, - 140-146 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
































Yodbbddddbee dhe EALELEY SPECIAL and ELABORATE | [CCC re ACCRA 
3 4 DESIGNS FOR CASES 
; 4 FOR ALL PORTFOLIOS 
PUBLISHED. 
; rons NEWSPAPER : Handsomely Embossed Cloth, 
4 d 
Half M d Full M 
4 PORTFOLIOS ft Bete ers Moroes 
x KR prices and prompt attention. 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 
* 6 On ey OMmpa ny, x 3h, |Q° paresis pk - expensive plants. The only pro- 
5 lin cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 
GENERAL BOOK MANUFACTURERS for PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. z - plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 
(! A simple — — —— — vd 
a engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. Wit. 
Alll kinds of Case Making and Embossing for he Trade. mH outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 


.. SEND FOR ESTIMATES... stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 
Office — 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 
Factory— 63-71 PLYMOUTH PLACE, — CH ICAGO. best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


Long Distance Telephones: ‘Harrison, Nos. 246”—‘‘4oo”—‘'432"”—“447".. | HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. 








Designing and Building Dick’s Deventh Mailer. 


e+e OF SPECIAL... 


MACHINERY 


Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. YZ) # = “AG 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. —— —— tie. QQ, 
“Dra nia: 7S 
REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, . vf ‘ { 
MM WH OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 
JA ES RO E, With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
GENERAL MACHINIST, the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 
PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 
148-154 Monroe St. _ CHICAGO. | acaress, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y. 








THE IAMMERICH 


—-+ IMPROVED +-— 


Bronzing» Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 
Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
OVER 800 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS 
+——— EMBOSSING MACHINES ———* 
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ho Ground.-+++ x0 Buckies: 


No Seams! 
No Pinholes! 


SHEETS “27. * 


With Your Metal! 
We put our Grinding Plant against yours and SPECIALIZE. ‘Thus we save you money. 


NEW YORK STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
LEARN ALL ABOUT IT. 171 TO 187 WALLABOUT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





























HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 
reliable goods of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 


29 Rose Street, NEw York, 
128-130 Oliver St., Boston, MAss. 





























DING — SINGLE 16 A AND ) 32 FOLDERS. _ —— 
FOL —_ DOUBLE 16, AND 32 FOLDERS, — 
QUADRUPLE or 4—16 FOLDERS. : 

MACAI N ES ; _ COMBINATION J ‘JOB F FOLDERS. 


AUTOMATIC POINTING DROP - ROLLER 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. FOLDERS. 





F. L. MONTAGUE & CO. = ___GIRCULAR FOLDER, 


SOLE AGENTS, ELECTRIC MOTORS ATTACHED WHEN 
ORDERED. 


Slsiere 17 Astor Place, New York. ee 














THE FIRST TO USE ELECTRICITY IN CONNECTION WITH ° 


315 Dearborn Street, Chicago. FOLDING MACHINES. — 
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TELEPHONE... 
Mal] 3488. 
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ENG “Cale 

ELECT 
167 ADAMS ST. 






Sa 
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iiaive ane aes IGNERS. 
Chicago. 





FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWE 





THE OtTo Gas Encine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Bolter, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER. 
No DANGER. 






35,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED), 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Four Pillars... 


upon which rests the foundation of good presswork, are 


GOD) = 


PRESSMEN 
INK ano 
ROLLERS 

E do not claim to know much about presses or ink, but 

we have reason to believe that we are authority on 

Rollers. We have, as customers, the very best of the printers 

in the country. What better argument for the superiority of 
our goods could we advance? 





(BY THIS SIGN WE CONQUER.) 


ARE YOUR ROLLERS WORKING SATISFACTORILY ? 
If not, let us help you out of the difficulty. 


D. J. REILLY & CQ 


O. J. MAIGNE. 324-326 Pearl St., NEW YORK. 





Keepy 
= Oe 


When you can learn it at home, within 100 
rs’ study, without the aid of a teacher, from 


Improved Bookkeeping 
and Business Manual. 


’ 









“T learned the science of bookkeeping from your work in less than 
three weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I 
learned from your work in so short a time cost a friend of mine $600.00 
and over a year's time.’ ’—THOS. TANTISH, Skowhegan, Me., Mar. 29, 1890. 

‘You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind— 
practical bookkeeping.” —E. H. WILDER bookkeeper for Pratt & Inman, 
Iron and Steel, Worcester, Mass. 


New York Office: Clark Building, Park Row and Ann St. 








A&- Size ot book, 74% x 10% inches ; pages, 293; printed in red and black ; 
4,039 testimonials receiv ed, up to Monday, March 19, 1894. Price, $3.00. 


(GUARANTEED )— 


richly bound. 40,714 copies sold, and 
Sixteenth edition published August, 1893. 


“Tis worth $500.00!’’—N. ToMNEY, Vermillion Bay, Ont. 


“I credit your book with having effected an increase in my salary from 
$65.00 to $137.50 a month —a clear gain of $867.00 in one year on that 
investment of $3.00 !’’—I.. R. PARKER, bookkeeper for William Axer & Co., 
Cotton Buyers, Brenham, Texas, July 15, 1893. 


Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Tie INZANB PRINTER BadSINESS DIRECTORY. 








THE FIRMS ENUMERATED 


IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 


ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








Arabol Manufacturing Co., 13 Gold street, New 
York. Binders’ glue, pastes and gums. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- | 


Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn. 
Manufacturers of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Loveloy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 

Campbell & Blum Co. (successors to Campbell & 
Co.), 66 and 68 Longworth st., Cincinnati, O. 


cago. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine | 
| The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 


and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 5 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

Weinhardt, A. M., Eng. Co., all kinds of wood 
engraving, 71 Washington st., Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.’’ 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 

for circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘‘Owl”’ brand fine blacks and colors. 


South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st.,San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rosest., 
N. Y.; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


| Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 


street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo: H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 343 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 


| Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 


merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- | 


zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 


Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment | 


in the South. 


cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 


works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Stylé Gordon 
press, 371 and 373 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 














JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 

National Machine Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
Sole manufacturers of the Gally Improved 
Universal printing, embossing, stamping, 
cutting and creasing presses. Frank Barhydt, 
western agent, Chicago. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 


MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 


American Typefounders’ Co. (successors to 
James Conner’s Sons), corner Rose and 
Duane streets, New York. New and second- 
hand printing machinery, folders, cutters 
and gas engines. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 

American Typefounders’ Co., corner Rose and 
Duane streets, New York. Selling agents 
Dooley power and hand-power cutters. Prices 
low, quality high. 

Semple Cutters, for bookbinders, manufactured 
and sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 
PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to #4 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Binner Engraving Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 





BRASS RULES, LEADS, SLUGS 
so METAL FURNITURE. 


Cast and Wrought Iron Chases. 
All-Brass Galleys. 


AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


340-342 
Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 


... MANUFACTURERS OF... 


improved from Case Stands. 


*- SEND FOR CIRCULAR --+ 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest designing and 
engraving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 409-411 Pearl 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Illinois ag ite Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Peters, C. J.. & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 

Photo-Engraving Co.,67 Park Place, New York. 
Half-tone and line engraving. Color work. 


Post Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 


Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Typefounders’ Co., corner Rose and 
Duane streets, New York. Largest and best 
stock in the East. ‘‘Everything for the 
printer.”’ 

Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 371 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 

Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand ma- 
chinery and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, Chicago Type 
Foundry, 139 and 141 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Branches at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
Omaha, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 

Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 

Composition and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, O. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 

Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 

Dietz, Bernhard, printers’ rollers and composi- 
tion, Grant and Mercer sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Dorsey, Henry, ‘‘The Roller Maker,’ Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Grayburn, John, es rollers and composi- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1871. 

Hart, Henry L., 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best ‘‘ Patent’’ and ‘‘ Old Style’ composition. 

Stahibrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Hughes Stereotype Outfit Co., 175 Sixth ave., 
New York. Makers of conical screw quoins. 


TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Latest labor-saving appliances. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Typefounders’ Co. (successors to 
James Conner’s Sons, established 67 years), 
corner Rose and Duane streets, New York. 
Specialty of Spanish, Portuguese, Bohemian, 
Swedish, Polish, Norwegian and Danish 
accents. Finest assortment of German type 
in the United States. Hebrew, Rabbinic, 
Russian, Greek and music type. Twenty- 
three branches in all prominent cities. Type 
from twelve foundries in stock. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroest., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
pointsystem. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system ; both ways. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 
Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cincinnati Typefoundry, 7 to 17 Longworth st., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex. Mcleester, 
proprietor; Eugene H. Munday, business 
manager. 

Dickinson Typefoundery, 150 Congress street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president ; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Exclusive agent 
for the American Typefounders’ Company. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 115 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, opehandey. 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, 606 to 614 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in 
Chicago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, Buffalo 
Branch, 83 and 85 Ellicott street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Herbert I. Baker, manager. Self- 
spacing type in stock. Agents for Fhorne 
typesetting machines. Wirestitchers. Write 
or particulars. 


Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, Chicago Type 
Foundry, 139 and 141 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Branches at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
Omaha, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, Pitts- 
burgh Branch, 308 Wood street. Type, 
presses, paper cutters, etc. ; outfits furnished. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Ryan Foundry, John, typefounders and print- 
ers’ machinery, Baltimore, Md. 


Standard Typefoundry (successors to Illinois 
— ing Co.), 200-202 South Clark street, 
Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Manufacturers of the most sim- 
ple, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 
Write for circular. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, 
wood rule, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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T. MEYERHOEFER. R. T. BROWN. C. D. VAN ETTEN. 


Erié Olt) Machinery 60. SJ ANZ 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: =i | —~ / : 
Fourteenth and State Streets, ERIE, PA. ENGRAVERS 


P. 0. Box 85. T TENTION! PRINTERS 
The above Company are now ready to supply Are you notoften 
the Printing Trade with new and improved asked when figuring: 

on Letler-Heads, Statements, 


tm FOLDING MACHINERY, | etc.if Lithographed headings 


can be duplicated by process? 
Answer yes, hereafter, and 

Messrs. Brown and Van Etten are the original inventors and patentees rely on US lo sive you alr: 

of all improvements on the Brown Folders. Parties requiring Folding Eng pies in exact Litho- 


Newspaper, Book, or any Special Folder desired. 





— will find it to their interest to correspond with us before pur- raphic S le which willdo 
e work. have a corps 

of Artists on this particular 

HEBER WELLS, | line and will be glad to sub- 

Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co, mit sketches for all kinds of 


157-159 Willlam St., NEW YORK, stationery i favored with 


; ’ O not forget we lead 

& P rinters | ) the se in Process 

Materials LA Work especially in in- 
Half Tone and plates for-- 


OF HIGH 
Color Printing. Also Wood 
pes and Wax Engraving . 
ONLY MAKER OF 22 62 2 
“Strong Slat” 


We allow Aged a discount on fonts of WC ) N Re O E >) I RE E | 


D TYPE of fifty per cent, C HICAGO 


and five more for cash. 








Catalogues of 136 pages sent to recognized printers. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR #3" 


FOR A FIVE-DOLLAR BOOK. 


Otticial (Memorial of the 
World's Columbian Lrposition. 


By the Joint Committee on Ceremonies. 








Ma FINELY-BOUND, gilt-edged volume of 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, printed on heavy enameled paper by The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. The identical work sold a short time ago for five dollars. Gives full reports 
of the dedicatory and opening ceremonies, and is copiously illustrated with half-tone engravings of all the World’s 

Fair Buildings, and with portraits of the officials. 

The Inland Printer Company desires to give all its readers the opportunity of possessing this valuable souvenir of the 

Fair, and has accordingly arranged to furnish the book at a nominal price. We advise our friends to order promptly. The 

book is a bargain. Three prices and three styles of bindings — 


Cloth bound, gilt edge, $1.00. Leather bound, gilt edge, $1.25. 
Leather bound, gilt edge, padded, $2.00. 


Postage, 30 cents extra. 


Address, THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK—Ann Street and Park Row, 912-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





F.L. MONTAGUE & CO. 


The Dexter Folders, 

The New Wire Stitcher, 
Elliott Thread Stitcher, 
The Acme Paper Cutters, 
Roller Backers, 


Improved 
Bookbinders’ and 
Printers’ Machinery. 


Signature Presses, 
Embossers, 

Index Cutters, 

Punch and Eyelet Machines, 
Patent Gold-Saving Machine, 


THE INLAND 





PRINTER. 
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UP TO THE NECK 


In orders is the way dealers wish to be during the new 
year. We are getting our share, and fill every one 
promptly and ee We are Leather Manufac- 
turers, and keep 


Bookbinders’ Semeabe and Machinery 


of every kind. You will make no mistake if you deal 
with us. Our goods are right and our prices are low. 
Write us when wanting anything in our line. 


GANE BROS. & CO.... 


179 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
406 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


lagp e 1/00 


Ruling Machines, 
Tape, Wire, Etc. 


Book Trimmers, 
Spooner’s Mailing Machine, 





F. L. MONTAGUE & CO. 


17 Astor Place, 
140 East 8th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


315 Dearborn Street, © | 


Manhattan Bldg., Room 617, 


CHICAGO. | 
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ZINC-ETCHING, ) | | | 
yWVOOD and 
METAL: ENGRAUING. mo) 
DESIGNING GF GIARK Sr 


ETC “ay O08 
pi" CHICAGO, 
We devote special attention to the manufacture of Engravings 
of the highest quality, and aim to give you the best equivalent for 
your money obtainable anywhere. Our capacity and facilities are 
unexcelled by any house in the trade. We solicit correspondence. 












THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Most Wonderful Machine for Country Newspaper Printing. 











VAUGHN IDEAL HAND CYLINDER 








- — 


An impression is taken by each forward or backward turn of the crank. The 
press runs so easily that a boy or girl of fifteen can operate it without undue exer- 
tion. It occupies the least floor space. Itis the fastest hand cylinder made. It 
is lightest, although built of iron and steel. It is the safest to operate, and makes 
least noise. It does excellent newspaper work, and invariably gives satisfaction. 


No. 1 —8-Col. Folio, or 5-Col. Quarto, bed 28%x43 . . $200.00 
No. 2—9-Col. Folio, or 6-Col. Quarto, bed 33%x48Y.. 225.00 
Frisket for No. 1, extra, $6.00; for No. 2, $6.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS. 





Only Low-Priced Cutter that has Setscrews 
and Gibs for Taking Up Wear of Knife-Bar. 


Patented July 26, 1892. 


Ready for lowering tympan and 
taking impression, 


Buy the Best. It Costs No More. 








ADVANCE LEVER CUTTER 


GREATEST CUTTING CAPACITY FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. INSIST ON THE ‘‘ ADVANCE.” 











22% inch, squares 22% inches, . $ 90.00 | 30 inch, squares 30 inches,. . . $165.00 


25 inch, squares 25 inches, . 


110.00 |. 33 inch, squares 33 inches,. . . 200.00 


Furnished with interlocking back gauge and clamp without extra cost. It always gives 
satisfaction because of its strength, convenience and simplicity. 





FOR SALE BY ALL. TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 





The Challenge Machinery Co., $<, Chicago, Ills. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING. | PREMIUM OFFERS. 


_—_._ —nrr—~ 


HIS book, by CARI, SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., gives clear and 
concise directions for producing engravings in relief by 
modern methods of photo-engraving. It does not 
describe every possible variation, but gives accurate 
directions for following the best processes for making cuts 
—both in line and half-tone. Full instructions are given 
for making negatives by the wet collodion process, print- 
ing on zinc, etching and coating the plate and finishing 
and routing the block. Special chapters are devoted to 
the equipment of the shop, mistakes which beginners 
are apt to make, half-tone on zinc and copper, gelatine 
swell and each of the gelatine washout methods. Many 
procedures of special interest to the photo-engraver, 
such as mezzotint etching, making and bleaching silver 
prints, etc., are treated of at length. Numerous im- 
provements, such as printing directly on zinc without 
the use of a frame, protecting the lines by powdering 
four times, etc., are introduced in the body of the work. 
Many of these are of great importance and have never 
before been published. Accurate formulas and direc- 
tions are given for compounding all the preparations 
used. It has been the author’s endeavor to put all need- 
ful facts in such shape as to be easily understood, and 
to enable the beginner to avoid mistakes. The book is 
bound in cloth, illustrated with numerous diagrams, and 
provided with a copious index. PRICE, postpaid, $3.00. 


Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





time to make up club lists for THE INLAND PRINTER. No reduc- 

tion from the regular rate is made for clubs, but the following 

premiums are offered to those who will send us subscribers, as an 
inducement to work up lists. The figure before each line indicates the 
number of yearly subscribers at $2.00 each required to secure the premium 
named. Where one subscriber only is named, this one must be a new sub- 
scriber; when there are two or three, one must be a new one; where four, 
two must be new; where five or six, three must be new; where eight or 
nine, five must be new; where twenty, ten must be new subscribers. 
Double the number of half-yearly subscribers must be sent to secure the 
premiums. Subscriptions can begin with any number. 


Advertisement Composition, Comment and Criticism. 
Bill-head Specimens: Set No. 1 or Set No. 2. 
Compounding of English Words.— 7eall. 
The Color Printer.—Zarhart. 
Pocket Dictionary (cloth bound). 
si (leather bound). 
English Compound Words and Phrases.— 7ea//. 
Embossing from Zinc Plates.— Melton. 
Employing Printers’ Price List.—Ramaley. 
Embossing Made Easy.—Lawlor. 
Goodwin’s Bookkeeping Manual. 
Diagrams of Imposition. 
Specimens of Letterpress Printing. 
Leffingwell’s Rules of Order. 
Multi-Color Chart.— White. 
The American Printer.—MacKellar. 
Book on Metal Engraving. 
Perfect Order and Record Book.—JNichols. 
The Pentateuch of Printing. —Blades. 
Wilson's Work on Photo-Engraving. 
The Printers’ Art.—Stewart. 
The Inland Printer’s Manual of Printing (leather bound). 
Views in Printers’ Home. 
Photography for Half-tone Engraving. 
Photo-Engraving.—Schraubstadter. 
Reducing Glasses. 
Stereotyping.—fariridge. 
Steps into Journalism.—Shuman. 
Wilson’s Cyclopzedic Photography. 


Advertisements fully describing all the above premiums will be found 
on other pages of this number. Look them up. Start at once and get up 
a club in your office. A little effort will give you a premium well worth the 
time spent in the work. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


fl the October issue, 1894, began a new volume, now is an excellent 
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Reliance | ever Paper (utter 


CLEARLY OUTRANKS ALL CUTTERS 
OF ITS CLASS. 


Unequaled in Strength, 7 
Accuracy and general Soe 
Construction. 











All parts strictly Inter- 
changeable. 





Every Machine fully 
Guaranteed. 


Buy no other until you 
have made comparison. 


Write for Circular. 
Sizes and Prices. 
23\% in. squares 23 in. 
$90.00 
25% in. squares 25% in. 
$110.00 


For sale by 
Typefounders and 


Dealers only. a aa 
MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
195-197 South Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE RELIANCE REGULAR AND SPECIAL PROOFPRESSES. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


LEATHERETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut- flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A.W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 


45 HIGH ST. Pep BOSTON. 





Cases, Stands, 
Cabinets, Galleys, 
Reglet, Furniture, 
Dry Racks, 
Imposing Tables, 
Letter Boards, 
Proof Presses, 
Steel Bearers, etc. 


RAPE He oe seo eo oe se se fe oo 


*Wood 
Type 


EBSA he He Hs Ho He Ho Ho HEB 


PATENT STEEL FURNITURE. 


eee fe oho 
HeeHoahehepoHow 


WE HAVE BUT ONE STANDARD—THE BEST! 


MorGANS- WILCOX Co., - Mippietown, N. Y. 





Useful for Journeyman 
or “Devil.” 


Just the thing 
for Printers... 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Vest Pocket Manual of Printing. 


A Full and Concise Explanation of all the Technical Points in the 
Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and his Patrons. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
trophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof-— Proof 
reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books - 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Standard — Number of words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient Vest Pocket Size. Neatly Bound in Leather, 
Round Corners. 86 pages. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 


For sale by all Typefounders and dealers in Printers’ Materials, 
or by the Publishers, 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Park Row and Ann Street. 








BOUND VOLUME XIill 


THE INLAND /RINTER 
NOW READY. 


a thirteenth volume of THE INLAND PRINTER is now complete and 
4) ready for delivery, bound in neat and substantial shape, half-russia 
back and corners, cloth sides. Contains six numbers—April, 1894, 
to September, 1894, inclusive. A book of 590 pages, full of valuable matter, 
useful hints notes on the latest inventions and devices in printing, mag- 
nificent illustrations and other attractive features. Those who failed 
to secure the numbers as issued should by all means purchase a copy of 
the complete book, and keep up with the times in the art preservative. 
A valuable work for the libiary. Price, $2.25. Must be sent by express at 
expense of purchaser. Order early. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
212=214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Park Row and Ann St. 





Temporary Binders for The Inland Printer. 


We can now supply binders 7) 
for THE INLAND PRINTER in- 
tended to hold the magazine from 
month to month as the num- 
bers are received. These 
covers are substantially made 
of cloth, under the 
patents of the Na- 
tional Binder Com- 
pany, of Boston, 
with steel strips to 
hold six numbers, 
the front cover be- 
ing neatly stamped 
with the name of the magazine. 
bers until ready for binding at the end of the volume. 
to any address in the United States or Canada, $1.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Or, Clark Bldg., Park Row and Ann St., New York. 









Just the thing for preserving your num- 
Price, postpaid 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE “ACME ‘i 
Séll-Glamping Gutter. 


The only AuroMaTic Self-clamping Cutter 
made. We combine Self and Hand Clamp. 
Also, Self and Foot Clamp. ; 

Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter 
in two years. 

HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 

FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches, 


Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


64 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MAss. 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
345 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
28 READE ST., NEW YORK. 





MTESTIMO\IAT & To Our Subscribers: 
| __ YOUR LAST! 


Fr 28 ono could dem AGN This is your last number of Tue 


ys cordial; a home-keeper, a 


necrepaemcwanaen mamma INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
J. Mans & Oo. Oy \t | if the date on your address tab 
Probably no house in the country enjoys 7 | reads Jan., 95. Look the matter 


a higher reputation than J. Manz & Co., 
No. 183 Monroe street, Chicago. It has 


done nearly all of the engraving, half-tone, } diti ’ up and renew at once if you do 


wood and otherwise, for the HERALD for 


- | several years, and its work has met. with | not wish to miss any numbers. 


very general favor from our patrons. It 
enjoys a national reputation for good work, 
and it never does anything to lower the 
standard of its good name. Publishers 
can intrust their orders to this house with 


cinowrcauca "| Hlmmm | Covers for Vol. XII 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


=\ ANY printers desire to have back numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
bound, and do not always find it convenient to have this done in 
the city where they live. For the benefit of these we have made up 
cases for Volume XIII, which can be furnished, postpaid, for $1.00 each. 
These are made with leather back and corners and cloth sides, all suitably 
stamped and ready for putting on the books. Any binder can do this part 


. VI \ NWA eal 1): of the work. Covers for Volumes X, XI and XII can also be furnished at 
me ; , ( ) ; the same price. 


° I83 MONROE ST | 

74 183 MONROE 3! | THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
CHICAG Gs. . - | 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Or, Clark Bidg., Park Row and Ann St., NEW YORK. 


Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. iver tira. 

















0 


© 











We can supply bound Volumes IV, V, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII and XIII, of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named 
below. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, 
making a handsome book of reference. 

Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, | Volume X, October, 1892, to March, ite, .. . Rasy 

be f sc 1887, < J: 1888, | April, 1893, ‘‘ September, 1893, . . . = 2.25 

* EL “4 1889, ‘ - 1890, . . . 3,00 | October, 1893, ‘‘ March, ms .« . » 225 

*. VER, 1890, ' Tee, s « 4 .00 | April, 1894, ‘‘ September, 1894, . . . 2.25 
Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 

Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XIII contain but six numbers, making 
an easily handled volume. The price of Vol. IV is special, being less than cost of the binding. This offer is made in order 
to reduce stock, and should be taken advantage of by all who wish to obtain a journal that will soon be out of print and 
exceedingly valuable. Many single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 
Clark Building, Park Row and Ann St. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 














Cards, Hangers, Fans, 
Panels, Folders, Etc. 


CALENDARS 


Unexcelled for beauty and design. Price Lists on application. Full line of Calendar samples 
by express, $3.00. We publish the largest line of Advertising Goods in the U.S. Send 
for our Catalogues. LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 


KOERNER & HAYES, 


Successors to and Proprietors of COSACK & CO. 
100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








DIAMOND 


THE BUFFALO 





> |11H0cz0Hs, 


THE INLAND. PRINTER. 
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“American Cylinder Pony” 





Leads in Register, 

Ink Distribution, 
Ease of Running, 

Mechanical 

——_ and Scientific 
. Construction, 
Ps A | | and Economy 
a ee in Price. 


THE PROUTY CO. 























Office, 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


FACTORY, 62 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO. 
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STPUCTIONS FOR WORKING. §23 
SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION. 3% 
PLATES FOR COLOR PRINTING. ; 











THE 
OTHEK PLACE To Buy 


‘Binders’ Stock = - 


[Printers’ Supplies 
Binders’ Board - 


1S AT 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 


300 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


FINE HALF-TONE 
( AND RELIEF PLATES } 
\ FOR MAGAZINE / 
\. CIRCULAR AND 
i. — 








C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND-— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Charles Enev Johnson & C0. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH | 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 














— “eg OFFICES: H 529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CINEN BOOKS 
rmenian on | ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS. 
cena BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 

Printers’ Furnishers, 

Ink Makers, 

Wholesale Stationers, 

87 CLARENCE ST., SYDNEY, 

Aeents for AUSTRALIA. 


THE INLAND PRINTER: 


Copies of the paper on sale each month, and subscriptions 
received. Subscriptions 12s. per annum. 
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If you are interested in 


Advertising 


you ought to be a subscriber 
to PRINTERS’ INK: a journal 
for advertisers. 


Printers’ Ink is issued 
weekly, and is filled with con- 
tributions and helpful sugges- 
tions from the brightest minds 
in the advertising business. 
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Printers’ Ink costs only 
two dollars a year. A sample 
copy will be sent on receipt 
of five cents. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
New York. 
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10 Spruce St., = 

















IE EM JERSEY WIRE STITCHING: MACHINE, 


SIMPLE. DURABLE. ECONOMICAL. 


THE VERY BEST. 
SS +e ae seo — a 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 





PATENTS 


THE PATENT DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Associated Trade and Industrial Press, 
610 13th St., WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Obtains American and Foreign Patents, Trade-marks, Designs 


and Copyrights, on terms within the reach of all. Send model, 
drawing or photo of your invention with $5.00, and a careful 
examination of the Patent Records will be made and a full 
report sent you. 


Inventions of Printing a Specialty. 


HAT Can We Do for You in Washington ? 

The Commercial Intelligence Department of the Asso- 

ciated Trade and Industrial Press, 610 Thirteenth st., 

Washington, VD. C., answers questions and furnishes in- 
formation on any subject, anywhere, at small cost. Connec- 
tions throughout the world. Established nine years. Highest 
reference. Absolute reliability. Inclose 50 cents for ordinary 
inquiries. Lists of manufacturers and dealers in any line, in 
any country, furnished. 





Tue VERY LATEST “S@) i894 


“HICKOK” 
PAPER- 
RULING 

MACHINE 


NO 
EXTRA CHARGES 


FOR 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

















AVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 


PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND 
DOING-ALMOST-ANYTHING MACHINES ? 


COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. 


THE W. 0. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 











GAS ENGINES 
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nt per 


OWER H. P. actually used per hour. 


For full particulars, address: 


NEW ERA IRON WORKS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


ERFECT Costing from %{ tol ce 





TEREOT YVING bie: a: MACHE 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE, PROCESS. 


Superintendent of Stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company. 


A BOOK FOR STEREOTYPERS, ELECTROTYPERS, PRINTERS, INVENTORS, AMATEURS, AND 
ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY AND ART OF STEREOTYPING. 


7NHIS is the only book devoted exclusively to Papier Mache Stereotyping which has ever been pub- 
‘PB lished, and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing fifty engravings of modern 
machinery and appliances, and detailed descriptions of all the best methods of work in present 
use, including Cold Process Stereotyping, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste 
Recipes, Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type used in Stereotyping, Suggestions for 
the operating and care of Stereotyping Machinery, Instructions for wenn | Tools, etc., etc., and a 
complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods and Machinery, including 
number of patent, dateofissueand nameofinventor. 50 Illustrations. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Address all orders to 


CREWS FAST TO TYMPAN. 





ae 


A New Style of Gauge Pin. 


To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





Specimens from the De Montfort Press. 


VOLUME VII. 


To keep in touch with the progress being made in England in typography and 

presswork, American printers and pressmen should purchase a 
copy of ‘Specimens from the De Montfort Press," a magnificently printed specimen book 9x 11 
inches in size, bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 sheets of artistically executed samples of typo- 
graphic art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one for the compositor and the 
pressman, giving as it does, such a variety of designs for ball programs, invitations, business cards, 
letter-heads, menus and other classes of jobwork, printed in colors, and with an index giving 
description of each job, the colors used and how obtained. Specimens of half-tone colorwork by 
various processes are also given. Price, postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada, $1.10. 
Address orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


Guaranteed 


or 
Durability. 


Send for Circulars. 


THE AMERICAN BOLT AND SCREW CASE CO., 








DAYTON, OHIO. 














THE 





ate 


SEE SPECIMENS OF OUR HALF-TONE ENGRAVING IN THIS ISSUE OF THE 


INLAND PRINTER. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES. 


INLAND PRINTER. 





For Ink Grinders. 
A PURE 


CAKBON BLACK. 


*¢ Dunkirk,”’ ‘¢ Eclipse,”’ 
‘‘ Keystone.”’ 


C. J. OSBORN, 


140 MAIDEN LANE, 
New YorK. 


Write for prices and samples. 


JUST THE THING! 


Metallic Tapé Goupler 


A GREAT TIME SAVER. 


For connecting ends of Tape used on Printing 
Presses and Folding Machines. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 











All sizes ; made to suit width of tape. y 
Write for sample and prices. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO. 
22 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK City. 





dmerican Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 


—— BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. -— 


Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY—152-153 MICHIGAN AVE. 








wear out. 
, repairing. 
Any size made to order. 


Prices the lowest commensurate with good work. 
Full particulars upon application to 


JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 
93 East Fourth St., NEW YORK. 
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Manifold Books. 


We MAKING a full line of 
Manifold Books to use with 


pen and ink together with ink Carbon 
paper. Copies may be made in dupli- 
cate and triplicate. The work is 
clean and clear, and it is difticult to 
determine the copies from the original 
writing. All the fine lines of a pen 
are exactly reproduced on the dupli- 
cates and triplicates, and the individ- 
uality of the handwriting thereby 
preserved. 

We are making a full line of 
printed and ruled Tissue Books to 
take as high as thirty-eight copies 
on the typewriter and twenty copies 
by hand (using pencil or stylus). 
This is a great achievement in mani- 
folding. . 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


We do not make typewriter rib- 
bons. 


New customers who order less 
than $10.00 net, should send a check 
with the first order. 


A full line of Glazed Carbon 
Papers is now offered for sale by 
us for the first time. 


White and Yellow Manifold Tissue, 
in all sizes and weights, flat or folded. 


PHILIP HANO & CO. 
808-810 Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





A FOUNTAIN PEN FOK ONE DOLLAR! 





pen ? 


Now is your chance to get a good one at a low price. 
home, as well as for the banker, merchant, tourist, business man and student. 


WARRANTED 14-K. GOLD. 
Not a cheap pen, but straight goods, and sold as a leader at this special low price. 


PANTAGRAPH 







Have you ever used a fountain 


Indispensable for the printer, pressman, artist and for use at 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


We also carry Fountain Pens costing $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, and Gold mounted at $5.50, $6.50 and $7.50. 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD GO., Printers and Stationers, 212-214 Monroe St., Ghicago. 
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GEYER’S > ' 
DirECTORY OF 


*&  DParer Mitts 


Contains a list of every Paper Mill in the 
Country, with classified list of Goods 
made; also list of Lithographers, Paper | 
Box Mauufacturers, Blank Book Manu- 
facturers, and Wholesale Paper Dealers, 








SUBSCRIBE 
FOR 























Price, $2.00. 

\ ANDREW GEYER, 

\. 63 Duane St., New York. 
\ 





EVERY NEWSPAPER MAN 
SHOULD BE A SUBSCRIBER TO . 
ILLUSTRATED. 

ONLY $2 A YEAR (WEEKLY). 
SAMPLE COPY FOR STAMP. 


THE 
FOU RTH 








\ BROADWAY AND FULTON ST., i A I E 
N NEW YORK. 
\ ~ 
\ NS The Inland Printer says: 
a “Asa weekly visitor to newspaper men gener 


\ : ” 
‘oa ally no paper could be more welcome. 





The * 
INLAND PRINTER 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


// NEW YORK OFFICE: Corner Ann Street 
/ and Park Row, 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 






oe peigtion i 


Postage _ 














SAMPLE COPIES, 
20 CTS. EACH. 








The 
Trade Press 


CHICAGO. 
HENRY J. BOHN, PUBLISHER. 
A Journal published exclusively in the 
interest of the Trade and Class 
Journals of America. 
Subscription, $1.00. Single Copies, 10c. 
If you manage, or ever expect to 


manage, a publication, you 
can’t afford to be 


\ without it. 


pr You an Advertiser ? 


E are located at OMAHA, right in the center of the Great 
() and Growing West. If you wish to advertise in Daily 
or Weekly Papers, Religious Papers, Farm Journals, or 

any other mediums, in the Central West, we can place you at 
Publisher's Lowest Prices, and take personal care of your 
advertising. Write for estimates if you have anything to / 
advertise. Give us a trial. 4p 


CHAS. D. THOMPSON, Newspaper and Magazine Adve ettclng, V, 
312*313 Karbach block, Omaha, Neb. ‘ 
































P.S.— If you wish to know all that is latest and best regard- 
ing advertising, send us $1.00 for the ‘* Western Advertiser "’ 
one year, 














— 
“Brit sh me rine er and Lithographer, 


A Bi-monthly Journal in the interests of Good Printing and 
I Fine Illustrations. 


Single copy, Is 


6s. per year. 


i ROBERT HILTON, “*- 
: Proprietor, Editor and Publisher, 


37°39 Essex St. Strand, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


4 








The World's aper ‘Trade Review, 


A Weekly Journal for Paper Makers and Engineers. 





eee 


Published Every ~~. 


rT 


: The World’s Commercial Intelligence relating to Mill Construction, 
the Paper and Allied Trades. A Weekly Record of Imports at : 
and Exports frortt all United Kingdom Ports. : 

£1 per Annum, post free to any address in the World. Send for Sampl Copy. 


Editor, Publisher and Proprietor, - - W. JOHN STONHILL, 



















9() Ideas on Advertisement 
Composition. / 
Shows how one ad. can be set in that 
many ways. An instructive pam- 
phlet of ninety-six pages, for the 
writer or news- 


\ 
paper 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


compositor, ad. 
paper man. Second edition, 
By mail, 25 cents. 
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58 Shoe Lane, London. 










The Effective dvertiser. 


The very best and largest circulated Trade 
Journal for the Stationery, Printing and 
Kindred Trades. 


‘ BEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS. 
/ 10,000 COPIES PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
As. per Year. 









of 


/ Subscription, - - 
SOUTH COUNTIES PRESS, Lim. 





Park Row and Anno ha 
Se Street. es Fs 


“Sisecuoo™ 





Chicago and New York. 














10 Wine Office Court, 
Fleet Street, - - LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND. ~s 























THE INLAND 





OR 


PRINTER. 
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Che Union Printer. 


WARREN C. BROWNE. 


THE ESPECIAL ADVOCATE OF THE T'YYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Best Trade Paper published in the East. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, $1.00 Six Months, - socts. 
12 CHAMBERS STREET, ROOMS 8,9 & 10, - NEW YORK. 









WY — Books advertised for sale by the Wy 
Aw <= Inland Printer Co. can be purchased at our New York Aw 





Now Ready! rinrrinnemes 
The American Dictionary of 
Printing and Bookmaking. 


Royal Octavo, half-bound, 600 pages, profusely illustrated, 


a HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





$12.00 cash, delivered; no discount to anybody under any circum- 





Any of the 


Office, Room 46 Clark Building, corner 
Ann St. and Park Row. 





New England.... 
Stationer and Printer. 


LEADER OF THE NORTHWEST. 


The Typographical Review. 
Official Journal of Fifteenth District Union. 
BRIGHT, NEwsy, PROGRESSIVE. 


socts. Six Months, 25 cts. 
Sample copies, 5 cts. 
ADDRESS: 
TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, Box 556, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Per Annum, 













The United States Paper-Maker. | 


Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 


Published monthly. $2.00 per annum. 
Sample copies, 2o0c. 
CHAS. C. WALDEN, Publisher, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


Devoted to the Interests of 
Stationers and Printers. 
Published monthly. $1.00 per annum. 
Sample copies, roc. 
CHAS. C. WALDEN, Publisher, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























ESTABLISHED 1878. 


oOn—-- 








PUBLISHED BY 











Tne Britisn 22 Colonia 
PRINTER 2 STATIONER 


<0 —_______-__“- 


SUBSCRIPTION, 12 SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 


W. JOHN STONHILL, 58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


pe 
f A Weekly Journal 


| of Home, Colonialand Foreign 
Printing and Stationery Trade 
Intelligence, Mechanical and 
; other Inventions Illustrated, 
Novelties in Leather and 
Fancy Goods, Books and Book 
Manufacture, Patents, Gazette 
and Unique Financial Trade 
News. - 


























Subscribed Circulation and the Largest 
Advertising hep os. of any Printing 


Che Largest 


and Paper Trades’ Journal in the Unite 


“The British Printer. 


The acknowledged technical and artistic educator of the 
craft. 


Bi-Monthly. 12,500 each issue. 
copy, 1s. Post free. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd., 


\ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, - LONbon, E. © 
VA 
sreetaasctceaaaerenn 


Kingdom, is pos- 


7s. per year. Specimen 
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(Te PIPE NO PRT 


QUARTERLY. 

Subscription, two shillings per annum, post free. 
stamps of any nationality received in payment. 

Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Bookseller, Author, 
Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, in fact, everyone interested 
directly or indirectly (and whois not?) in Printing and Paper 
ought to subscribe. Useful Trade Tables, Tradé Information, 
Heaps of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, Epiror. 


S&S LOUGHBOROUGH ROAD, - LONDON, crc 


RNS JURA) 


Postage 































THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE MOST PERFECT BOOK 
OF THE KIND INVENTED. 





The Inland Printer Account Book 


A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY CORRECT 











TURNS Ghaos into Order. SYSTEM OF KEEPING ACCOUNTS IT 18 A Money Saver, 
Extravagance into Economy. IN PRINTING OFFICES. Time Saver, 
Complications into Simplicity. Work Saver, 
















































































° has stood the most rigid examination of many Chicago printers and has received the highest praises 
his () [ of all. It is quickly adopted when once its advantages and economy are seen. You cannot possibly 
make any change in your business that will be half as profitable, and your interest demands that you 
give the system, which is extremely plain and practicable, your attention. Success in business depends largely upon the 
methods employed in keeping accounts, and proficiency in this particular part of the business is too often wanting in many 
printing establishments. Here is a system conceded to be perfect beyond a doubt, and one for which many of the more enter- 
prising printers are throwing aside their old methods to take up. It reduces bookkeeping one-half, makes costly errors 
impossible, and places your account system between the covers of ove book. It enables you to throw away one-half the books 
now used in your office, saving their cost as well as the time and labor of keeping them. 


THE INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BOOK is substantially bound with leather back and corners and cloth 
sides, and is a flat-opening book. Size of page 19% by 14% inches. Printed on good paper and paged throughout. ‘The prices 
are but little more than such books, d/ank, would cost. Adopt this system and you will never be without it. 


NET PRICES—F.0O.B.CHICAGO: 
400 page book, for 2,000 different jobs, = = = «= = $5.00 
200 page book, for 1,000 different jobs, s . . » - 3-50 


For Sale by all Typefounders and Dealers in Printers’ Materials, or Furnished Direct by the Publishers. 
ew ouen aneen: THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


| Clark Building, Park Row and Ann Street. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 






THE INLAND PRINTER. 


RADIGAL FLATU RES 


~—Of Two-Revolution Presses— 














IMPROVED TO PERFECTION 





i 


THE WHITLOCK 


) Delivery o Flyers - printed-side up - no tapes - no shoo-flys - 
eo Biw no setting for different lengths of sheet - no care - no 

( trouble - no breaking or wearing. 
Incomparable ‘) Distribution 4 Tipping fountain - operates with half-pound 
off of ink - ink used to last ounce - no jabbing of ink 

knife into fountain - no gray sheets. 

Register « Guaranteed register by automatic tester - no feed 
tongues to buckle sheet - underneath motion exact 

Unapproachable ) and compensated for variation. 
(’ Impression 4 Exact - absolutely true bed and cylinder - no 
Bin spring possible because of magnificent tracks and 

) strength of cylinder and bed. 


Every other detail: Trip, Back-up, Graduating Spring, Etc., PERFECT. 


The Best For Hali-tone, Fine Book and Job Work. 


SALES OFFICES: MANUFACTURED BY 
NEW YORK: Times Building, 41 Park Row. © s 
BOSTON: Mason Bldg., Milk and Kilby Sts. T h e WwW h it t OG k i a G h f n e G Oo e 
ST. LOUIS: 30714 Pine St. OF DERBY, CONN 
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HERE IS THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 





Arrangements have been made by THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY whereby that renowned book, the standard 
work of the kind in the world, 


THE COLOR PRINTER, 


By J. F. BARHART, 


AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 
expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, the 
original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to dispose 

of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of The Color Printer will ever be 
attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There. 
fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable 
work of art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors 
each, handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, 
produced by mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Clark Building, Park Row and Ann Street. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC WORK ON THE SUBJECT PUBLISHED. 


“Presswork.” 


“AA Manual of Practice for ‘Printing Pressmen and Pressroom Apprentices. 


By WM. J. KELLY, 


Superintendent of the Web Color Printing Department of the NEw YoRK WoRLD Pressrooms, 


This work is a comprehensive treatise on presswork, including the various methods of making ready forms on cylinder 
and bed and platen presses, half-tone work, cutting overlays, etc. Its chapters include: 


Packing with Soft Paper. 
Papers, Inks and Rollers. 
Plates and Shortt Runs. 

Plates, Thick and Thin. 
Poster Work, Tympans for. 
Ready for the Mark-out Sheet. 
Reasons for Underlaying. 
Rollers, Printing. 


Ink Fountain, The. 

Inks, Black. 

Inks, Blue and Yellow. 

Inks, Red. 

Kind of Paper Suitable for Overlays. 
Make-ready, Allowance Sheets for. 
Make-ready Sheets, Numbers of. 
Make-ready Sheets of Paper. 


Amending the Make-up of Tympans. 
Applying Underlays, Methods of. 
Arrangements for Dampening Draw-sheets. 
Art Presses, Packing for. 

Avoid Defective Overlaying. 

Bearers. 

Care of Rollers, The. 

Completion of the Tympan. 


Composition Rollers. 

Country Presses, Remodeling the Packing of. 
Covering up the Overlays. 

Cylinder Bands, The. 

Cylinder, Packing the. 

Detail on Marked-out Sheet. 

Different Depths of Tympan Space. 
Different Kinds of Work, Tympans for. 
Feed Board, The. 

Feed Guides and Grippers. 

Felt Blanket Packing. 

Forms, Test the Make-up and Registry of. 
Hand Press, At. 

Hand Press, Preparing the. 

Hard Smeg astening the. 

Imposition of Forms, Margins, etc. 
Impression. 

Impression Screws. 





Making Overlays, Preparations Necessary to. 
Making Ready, What is Meant by. 

Margins, Forms, Imposition of, etc. 
Modifications in Hard Packing. 

Necessities of Overlaying. 

Newspaper Work, Tympans for. 

Old and New Kinds of Composition. 
Opinions on Overlaying Compared. 

Overlay, Grouping, Different Systems of. 
Overlay Paper, Knife, Paste, etc. 

Overlay, What is an. 

Overlaying, Avoid Defective. 

Overlaying, Preliminaries to. 

Overlaying, Various Methods of. 

Overlaying, Wise Considerations Previous to. 
Overlays, Allowance for. 

Overlays, Where to Fasten on the. 

Packing with Rubber and Paper. 





Rollers, Setting the. 

Rollers, Washing. 

Screws, Impression. 

Solid Hard Packed Tympan, The. 

Test the Make-up and Registry of Forms. 

Tympan for Quick Jobwork. 

Tympan, The Solid Hard Packed. 

Tympans for Illustrated Jobwork. 

Tympans for Magazine and Book Work. 

Tympans for Platen Job Presses. wie 

Tympans, Proper Height of, for Printing. 

Underlay Cut-out, The. 

Underlay Material. : 

Underlaying Small and Large Sections. 

Underlays, Extending. 

Universal Joint, Star-wheel, Bed Rack and 
Shoes, The. 

Useful Hints, A Summary of. 


Reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected by the author. 


Bound in cloth ; 96 pp.; postpaid, $1.50. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Clark Bidg., Park Row and Ann St. 


For sale by all typefoundries and dealers in printers’ materials, or by 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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©90000000000000 
EVERY EMPLOYING PRINTER 


SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
THESE BOOKS. 








How Will Those Colors Look ? 


This is the question that bothers many printers, 
pressmen and others, when trying to decide -on 
catalogue covers and other printed matter. The 
best way to find out at small expense is to pur- 

AMONG THOSE WHO ARE NOW USING THE CHARTS 
chase one of WE NAME: 


White's Muiti-Golor Charts. 


A 6 by 12 book showing seventy-three different 
specimens of paper, each leaf printed in six 
colors of ink—vyellow, red, brown, green, blue 
and black — presenting thirty-two distinct effects 
on each specimen. 


& ene” ttt 
Iam much pleased with your ‘‘ MULTI-CoLOR CHART.” 
EAD It meets a want. Every clerk who takes in orders, and 
R every pressman who works in color, should have a copy. 
Please send me another, with bill, and much oblige, 





lL. Prang & Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. J. Little & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Swinburne Printing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell, St. Paul, Minn. 
Plimpton Envelope Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Riverside Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 

Rees Printing Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Raynor & Taylor, Detroit, Mich. 

Canada Printing Ink Works, Toronto, Canada. 
The Geo. Bishop Eng. Co., Montreal, Canada. 
Porter Printing Co., Moline, III. 

Herbert Fitch & Co., London, Eng. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 

C. B. Woodward Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

James McMillen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pantagraph Printing and Stationery Co., 




















T icae ON Nour iaeo. Ty DE en ne ee Moss Engraving Co., New “ao ws 

i I consider the MULTI-COLOR CHART recently published Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TYPOGRAPHY pride ter Ses peletak ack coe epellig sot heer Ue ene ns 
SAY: recta kceekenees and pressroom can be made Q©OOQOOOOOOOOOOO 


Very truly yours, 

















A. MCNALLY, Chicago. 
——_— EES 


“et cate ones SOCKS. ag, wee THE INLAND PRINTER 60., 


(Former price was $1.00.) 
214 Monroe Street, GHIGAGO. 


SUPPLY IS LIMITED, SO ORDERS SHOULD BE 
PLACED EARLY. 








ILLIAM BLADES’ GREAT WORK should have a pur- 

he entateuch chaser in every present-day printer and book-lover. 
With the return to the styles of the earlier printers, the atten- 

tion of the printing craft is directed more and more to the 
history of printing. ‘THE PENTATEUCH” needs careful and 
appreciative reading. Of it the Boston Transcript has said: 
“This unique volume deals with the history and evolution of 


printing as the Pentateuch of the scriptures deals with various stages and conditions of the human race. 
The book is beautifully printed with reproductions of ancient types, vignettes, head and tail pieces.” 





SOON 


i 


illustrations. The laws and observances in 
making a book are contained in the chapter 
entitled “Leviticus,” and in all the departments 
the quaint scriptural analogy is carried out. 
The late Talbot B. Reed, the renowned 
bebe bibliophile, was the editor of the work. 


The work contains no less than fifty ~nine  [pecniapanianapiammeatie: 


‘**Book-lovers can hardly fail to appreciate this simple, 
clear, attractive and unconventional sketch of the art of 
printing.” — 7he Speaker, London. 


“The illustrations have the attractions not only of ap- 
propriateness and good execution, but also of rarity. It 
should be added that the work has been edited by Mr. 
Talbot B. Reed, wko, besides putting its author’s manuscript 
into shape, has prefixed to it an interesting biographical 
sketch of the bibliographer.”’— 7he Scotsman, Edinburgh. 





NAA 














2 = - —-o— 
e 
At a Great Red uction... “The book is full of curious and interesting details.”— 
The Daily News, London. 
9 saree Ae “It is a sign of an increasing interest of the West in 
bibliography. ‘The Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with 


simplicity and profusely illustrated with portraits, speci- 


SSSSSSSSSSSKS 





By special arrangement with the publish- 











ers, THE INLAND PRINTER is enabled to offer 
this valuable work to its readers at a re- 
markable reduction. ORIGINAL PRICE—Crown 
Quarto, cloth, gilt top, $4.50. Mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of $2.50, by 





& 


mens of early typography, and the pictures of the printer’s 
materials and processes, is an admirable volume for those 
entering upon the practice of ‘the art preservative of all 
arts.’”"—The Literary World, Boston. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Clark Building, Park Row and Ann Street. 





212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE 


INLAND 


PRINTER. 


BYRON WESTON 60. 


nen 


CELEBRATED 


edger and Record Paper 


These papers have been in constant 
use by Bankers, Commercial Houses and 
for County and City Records for more 
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The following books and other articles are on sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York, and 


can be had by remitting amount named under each. 


VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 

HE INLAND PRINTER'S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, just issued, is 
indispensable to everyone interested in the printing trade. A com- 
pilation of the most valuable tables of reference arranged in con- 

venient form, together with a practical and up-to-date treatise on punctua- 
tion and capitalization, with detinitions of bookbinders' terms, and a series 
of complete and accurate diagrams of imposition. Size, 2% by 5% inches, 
86 pages.. Leather, socents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 
EING a reproduction of-sixty-eight specimens of advertisement com- 
B position, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 
and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the 
apprentice or the journeyman to study. 80 pages, paper cover, by mail, 
postpaid, 25 cents. You should have this. 


BILL-HEAD COMPOSITION. 

E have two sets of practical specimens of bill-head composition, the 
same matter being used, but set in different ways. Time of compo- 
sition given oneach specimen. Printed on loose sheets and inclosed 

in envelope. No.1 contains mostly plain designs; No. 2 are more orna- 
mental. Be sure and state which set is wanted. Either set, in envelopes, 
25 cents; in portfolio $1, postpaid. Order early. 


THE COLOR PRINTER. 

HE standard work on color — America. By J. F. Earhart. A 
veritable work of art. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type’matter, 
color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound in cloth, 

stamped in gold and fourcolors. To producea limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. Book contains 166 
colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. ‘To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the special 
low rate of $10, postpaid. Orders must be sent through us. 


NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING. 

24-page pamphlet, by Charles A. Gray, artist and illustrator, Chicago, 
/ \ evoted to a discussion of pen drawing for newspaper work. The 
chapter on drawing gives a number of hints of value, and sev- 
eral things are told which artists are usually rather loth to divulge. The 
uninitiated in zinc etching will find thistopic fully described. A chapter on 
stereotyping closes the work. Numerous illustrations, showing various 
styles of work and different handling of same subjects, are scattered 

through the pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 

Y Edwin L. Shuman, of the Chicago Journal staff. This book treats ot 
B newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its 
laws in an informal way for beginners, local correspondents and 
= aig who do not already knowitall. Its chapters include *' Evolution 
of the Press,’’ ‘‘ Plan of a Newspaper Article,’ *‘ A Day with a Reporter,”’ 
“Interviewing and News-gathering,” ‘‘ Getting a Start as Correspondent,” 
‘Methods of the Editorial Room,” ‘‘ Writing a Special,” ‘‘ Women in News- 
paper Work,” ‘‘ Errors of all Sorts,’’ ‘‘ Magazine and Novel Writing,’ and 

‘Mission of the Press.’’ Cloth bound, 230 pp., postpaid, $1.25. 


REDUCING GLASSES. 

VERY printer, artist and photo-engraver should have a reducing glass 
by which to examine pen drawings. By the use of these glasses you 
can tell just how your drawing will look when reduced and be ena- 

bled to tell how much reduction it will stand. Price, unmounted, securely 
packed in box, by mail, 35 cents. 


EVERYBODY'S POCKET DICTIONARY. 

ONTAINS 33,co¢ words, the pronunciation, syllable divisions, part ot 
speech, capitalization, participles and definitions being given. It isan 
invaluable companion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or 

write. This book is not a ‘‘speller,’’ made hastily only to sell; but is an 

accurate and complete dictionary, compiled from the latest edition of Web- 

ster’s great International. Especially valuable to every editor, printer, 

age ng student and stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to any- 
ody. It is complete, practical, accurate and convenient. In size, only 
4 by 2% by 5% inches and it weighs but two ounces. Price, handsomely 
ound in leather, indexed, 50 cents; in cloth, not indexed, 25 cents. 


VIEWS IN THE PRINTERS’ HOME, 

LL printers take an interest in the Home which has been established 

d at Colorado Springs for the benefit of sick and disabled members of 

the craft. Many have read of it, but have not been able to visit the 

institution. The next best thing is to have correct photographic views of 

the various rooms. ‘These are genuine photographs mounted on cardboard, 

8 by 10 inches, not half-tone prints. Complete set of thirteen views, sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. 


GOODWIN’S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. 

ITH this work you can learn bookkeeping at home, within 100 hours’ 
study, without the aid of ateacher. The best book of the kind pub- 
lished. Practical; up-to-date; written by an expert. Size, 74 x 10%, 

293 pages, printed in red and black, richly bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, $3. 
NINETY IDEAS ON ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 
NINETY-SIX page pamphlet, bound in paper cover, showing ninety 
/ \ different ways in which an advertisement cari be displayed. This 

little work will give the compositor a number of ideas in regard to 
correct composition. It is well worth the price. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. Sixty designs, large margin, printed one side of 
sheet, bound in cloth, by mail, $1. The latter book sent, postpaid, on 
i of price,or as a premium in return for two yearly subscriptions 
and $4. 


Look over the list. 


You will see a number of things you ought to have: 


WILSON’S BOOK ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Y W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by Edward L. Wilson, New 

B York. A comprehensive and practical manual pertaining to photo- 

engraving, photo-etching and photolithography in line and half- 

tone; also collotype and heliotype. This book contains 180 pages; is 

substantially bound in cloth, size 6% by 8% inches; fully illustrated. Its 

chapters include photo-engraving in line and half-tone, photo-engraving 

on copper and all the various processes. Third American editien. Price, 
postpaid, $3. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

HEN and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules 

and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace Teall. Contains 224 pages, sub- 

stantially bound in cloth, size 5by7 inches. The work is a most 

useful one for authors, printers, teachers, telegraphers, stenographers, 

typewriters and all who care for the correct writing of English. Price, 


$1.25. 
SPECIMENS OF LETTERPRESS PRINTING. 

HIS is an English work published by Topham & Lupton, of Harrogate, 
England, with whom we have made arrangements to supply the work 
to American readers. It contains forty-eight leaves of high-grade 

specimens in black and colors, and is printed in excellent style. Size of 
page, 8% by 11inches. American printers can get many ideas and sugges- 
tions as to arrangement of colors and style of companion by securing a 
copy of this book. It is well worth the price. Price, postpaid, 90 cents. 


ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. 
REFERENCE list with statement of principles and rules, by F. 
Horace Teall. 312 pages, bound in cloth, size 6 by 9 inches. This work 
was compiled from a list of common compounds selected by the 

author in preparing the Standard Dictionary. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 

HIS is a standard work and should be in the hands of all printers who 
desire to excel in their art. It contains practical directions for man- 
aging all departments of the printing office, as well as complete 

instructions for apprentices. It gives several useful tables, numerous 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. The 
seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 384 pages, bound in cloth, price 
$2; by mail, $2.12. 

WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 

HIS book contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of various 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
black, yellow, red, blue and brown—colors most generally in use. 

Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. “Chis work 
will be found of great value to the printer who desires to show his custom- 
ers the effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the 
job. Price, 80 cents. 


NICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK, 

HIS is one of the most useful record books for printers running offices 
of moderate size, that has ever been published. It serves both as an 
order book and a journal, no journalizing being necessary, making a 

short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
glance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
been posted. Once entered in this book, it is impossible to omit charging 
anorder. Size of book, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. Price, $3. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION IN METAL ENGRAVING. 

HIS work gives full information in regard to gold and silver marking. 

It is intended more particularly for apprentices, and gives copies, 

script, alphabets, Old English text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, 

etc. Shows how to learn engraving of this kind, the kind of tools to use 

and how to use them, with full instructions and illustrations. Also givesa 

synopsis of the different branches and general information on engraving. 
Forty-eight pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 4o cents. 


THE PRINTER’S ART. 

TEXT-BOOK and book of specimens for printers’ use, by A. A. Stew- 
d art, Salem, Mass. From every place where this work has circulated 

expressions have come concerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and asa practical instructor in art. It is a publication that 
we can commend for its practicability and good taste and its suggestiveness 
tothe printer. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, postpaid, in paper 
cover, $1. 


WILSON’S CYCLOPAEDIC PHOTOGRAPHY—JUST OUT. 
Y Edward L. Wilson, Ph.D. A complete handbook of the terms, 

B processes, formulz and appliances available in photography. Ar- 
ranged in cyclopzdic form for ready reference, this volume is a most 

valuable work. It is condensed from a thousand authoritative sources aud 

prepared with a view solely to its practical usefulness and historical accu- 
racy. Copiously illustrated. Set in new brevier tvpe, two columns to the 
page, 522 pages. Handsomely and substantially bound. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of $4. 

PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 

“; HE Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with simplicity and profusely 
illustrated with portraits, specimens of early typography, and pic- 
tures of the printers’ materials and processes, is an admirable 

volume for every printer, or for those entering upon the practice of the 

art. This great work has been reduced from the original price of $4.50. 

Crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Mailed, postpaid, by THE INLAND PRINTER 

CoMPANY, on receipt of $2.50. 


LEFFINGWELL’S RULES OF ORDER. 
EFFINGWELL’S Manual and Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
IH Debate is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, giving points that every 
presiding olces and every member of any organization should 
know. Compiled from the best authorities; condensed ; simplified ; tells 
what may and what may not be done pending any question in debate. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. 
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Patented —@=@—————— 
High-Speed; Two-Revolution, Four=Roller | 
Job and Book Printing Press. 











WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—PRIZE MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 














The unrivalled Bed Movement—developing great speed—no thumping and 
bumping—almost noiseless in operation. | 
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The Miehle Press by its superior merits alone has worked itself rapidly to the front, and is now acknowledged, not 


only a superior press, but the Leader. 


The patented Continuous Angle Roller device gives a largely increased and superior distribution, also a great saving 


in angle rollers. No need of riders. 


Perfect register at high speeds. Superior construction and workmanship. Great impressional power. 


The Miehle Press, owing to its exquisite construction and simplicity of mechanical movement, can be operated with 
much less power, and, therefore, correspondingly less friction than any other press. It is consequently much more durable, \@ 
) 


and the necessity for repairs is reduced to a minimum. 


For catalogue of presses, sizes and other particulars, address... 





\ 

THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. | 

EASTERN OFFICE: MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

101 World Building, NEW YORK. 7 75 N. Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 
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